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UPDIKE’S NANCE. 


BY PATIENCE STAPLETON. 


IKE’S three miles! ’’ George Critten- 
den reined in his broncho to look 
about him. 

His eyes rested on the sign-post. ‘‘ Dikes, 
man or mounds, I wonder; something origi- 
nal, perhaps. try it.” 

He drew a book from his pocket, sketched 
the sign and the trail, part of an old wagon 
road washed away by successive floods; and 
then turned his steed into a narrow path, 
through a grove of stunted pines. 

He was rather small and daintily made, 
with a feminine softness of manner. His 
bright, blue eyes and healthful color showed 
the man of good hours and correct habits. 
In faet, he was always well spoken of. 

He was on his way to Leadville, and his 
costume was carefully selected with a view 
to the locality—a neat suit of corduroy, 
flannel shirt—gray, laced withred—sombrero, 
and in his pistel poeket, he carried a weighty 
and uncomfortable revolver.* 

Mr. Crittenden, a rising young author, was 
a native of Boston, and his trip was a sort 
of voyage of discovery, for;the hungry pub- 
lic demanded a new type; not California, 
Tennessean, old New England, sea-faring or 
society; but something new in humanity, 
that would make a hit. 

Deep in his reflections, Mr. Crittenden 
did not see the shadow settling over the 
wagon road behind him, where the brown 
brook that had rippled alongside all day in 
friendly companionship was changing to a 
river of ink, like the Blackest depths of 
ocean mysteries; while mighty and awful, a 
great mountain peak in a robe of purple 


twilight, draped with the ermine of the first 
snow of the year, caught the rosy tints of 
the dying sun, and for one brief moment, 
lifted a golden crown to its hoary head. 

On either side the trail where Mr. Critten- 
den rode placidly planning a romance, 
were heaps of gray ore, deep holes and 
shafts, here and there a deserted log hut or 
corral. 

Honor, faith, health, even life had been 
given for these prospect holes; whose his- 
tory: éould be written in brave men’s blood. 
Cold, starvation, greed for gold that kept 
hope alive, that was the story; yet the tor- 
tured and mutilated mountain side was no 
more desolate than the lives of the miners 
who had gone away cursing fate, to drift in- 
to the somewhere where men who fail go. 

“A story might be made from this,” 
thought Mr. Crittenden’ passing a deserted 
log cabin, windowless and doorless; the 
cooking utensils scattered about, a broken 
shovel close to the roadside rd&ted with a. 
stain like blood. ‘I prefer though,” said 
Mr. Crittenden, *‘ to leave the conclusion of 
a romance in doubt rather than to introduce 
murder. I must have gone three miles, but 
where is Dike’s?”’ 

A bend in the trail answered him, show- 
ing a neat log cabin hidden in the trees to 
the left. 

A tall, thin man, with long, gray hair and 
beard, clothed in the typical overalls and 
flannel shirt of the everyday miner ot the. 
Rockies, was sitting before the door of the. 
cabin smoking a pipe of bad tobacco. 

Crittenden had a faint idea it would be 
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local and cordial to say ‘‘ Ah, stranger, or 
Hullo stranger,’”’ but politeness prevailed. 
* How do you do?” he said. 
** How do you do?”’ said the unknown. 
Mr. Dike, I presume?” 
“* Updike; the natives here, for brevity 


and wit have curtailed my name tosuittheir . 


fancy. They have taken the Up off to bring 
me down to their level, I suppose.” 

Mr. Crittenden listened eagerly; here 
might be a history, even a type. ‘1 would 
like to—to board here a few days,” he said 
awkwardly, ‘‘ I—I am an artist.”’ 

You are welcome,” said Dike eagerly, 
“but don’t speak of board, accept my poor 
hospitality. I am an artist myself.” 

Crittenden thanked him and dismounted 
with a sigh. He well knew that artists, 
from time immemorial, sought solitude, and 
affected strange, often dilapidated apparel. 

‘Shall I picket my horse?” he asked, 
feeling that to say tie or fasten would be out 
of place in the region. 

** No, got a corral back there, or she has; 
here, Nance! ”’ 

‘There is a woman, then,’’ thought the 
young man; ‘ Reared in this solitude, her 
father an artist; certainly, she could not be 
commonplace.” 

** Here, Nance! ”’ called Dike impatiently; 
**you were here not a half-hour ago. I 
never saw you bashful before.”’ 

“Your daughter?’ asked Crittenden. 

“Yes,” with a shrug of his shoulders, 
** Y-e-s, I s’pose she is.” 

Lived here always ? 

** Well, eighteen years; brought her here 
a baby; she’s been to Leadville, that’s all. 
S’pose you fancy a model now; something to 
make a picture of, eh? You could no more 
paint Nance than Gawk.”’ 

Gawk?”’ repeated Crittenden, wonder- 
ing if Dike meant a covert insult concealed 
under a Western pleasantry, 

“* Gawk, I said, a yellow mule given her, 
when it was a yearling, by a drover who lost 
it’s mother down the canyon below here. 
Here they both are.”’ 

Coming up the path was a girl leading a 
mule. The girl’s face was hidden under a 
wide sombrero, and a loose calico owe 
flapped around her feet as she strode along. 
The mule had a woolly coat of dirty yellow; 

»long, crooked ears, ——. over melancholy 
‘eyes that seemed eternally searching for 
_ #ome morsel of food that might allay, for a 

“Moment, an inexhaustible appetite. 
He was a creation of such startling ugli- 
ness that Crittenden stared _— 
“* Hullo,” said the girl boldly; he knowing 


nothing more appropriate, echoed her salu- 
tation. 


Yes.” 
‘Guess you ain’t used to ’em; he’s got a 
stan in his fut, seen him limp when you 
turned the trail down thar’. Beats all how 


mean men is ter critters.’’ She dropped the 

mule’s bridle, caught up the broncho’s hind 

leg, dexterously pried out the stone from its 

shoe; and flung it against a pine back of the 

house where it struck with aloud noise. ‘I 

don’t miss of’n,’”’ she said carelessly, ‘let 
o of him; ef I’m ter take keer of him, | 
oes it alone.”’ 

She led the horse away while Crittenden 
followed his host into the house. There 
were two rooms, one furnished with a cook- 
ing stove, tables and dishes; the other car- 
peted with the skins of the mountain bears, 
coyotes and wolf. Here there were comfort- 
able chairs, books, and on the wall, occupy- 
ing five easels, and set about in corners, 
were numbers of unframed paintings, all, 
Crittenden had to admit (mentally of course), 

, very bad. He praised them, however, 
with gentle insincerity that deceived Dike 
who believed thoroughly in his work. Pick- 
ing up a magazine on the table he saw one 
of his own stories. ‘‘ The world is verv 
small,’’ he muttered. 

Tt is,” echoed Dike bitterly, ‘‘ so small 
and mean that I left it twenty years ago. I 
was an artist in New York. Other men 
succeeded, but I failed. I had noinfluential 

tron. I could not fawn and beg to the 
ignorant. I went away from it all.” 

** Alone ?”’ 

** No, I—i brought my wife,” said Dike, 
his restless eyes on the floor; ‘‘ we crossed 
the' plains in an ox wagon, drifted about 
Colorado; finally settled here,—I did.”’ 

Yer grub’s reddy,” said a voice at the 
oor. 

Ts your daughter the cook ? Crittenden 
asked, following his host to an orderly 
kitchen where an appetizing meal of fried 
trout and corn bread awaited them. 

**'Yes, she attends to the work,” said 
Dike impatiently. 

As Nance did not appear, and the subject 
seemed unpleasant to her father, Crittenden 
asked no more questions; though after sup- 
per, when Dike droned away about his fail- 
ures in life, the young man found it hard to 
listen, catching imself paying more atten- 
tion to the slatting of the dishes and the 
whistling of a merry air in the other room. 

Crittenden slept on the lounge that night, 
Dike occupying the bed. The former won- 
dered where Nance stayed. 

He went out éarly the next morning. 
The air was cool and crisp, a cobweb of frost 
glimmered over the pines, carpeting the 
grass with beautiful lace work. The bron- 
cho was eating in a corner, while Gawk 
looked on with dreary interest at a creature 
who could get away from Dike’s. 

** Yer critter’s bin fed,’’ said a fresh, clear 
voice, ‘‘ I guess he’s all right. I'll take ’em 
down ter water arter brekus. You git up 
early.” 

It was Nance. She was standin 
lower log of the fence, resting her e 
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b 
the top rail. Crittenden, said “* Good-morn- 
ing,” going up to her.,., He wished she 
would take off the big hat.and let him see 
her face, for he was near-sighted at best. 

‘‘ Yor a painter like Dike ?” 

Well, not exactly; I draw more, with a 
pencil, you know.” eh 

Yop, I know drorin’.., I’ve seen them 
kind to Leadville; Mike. Dunn’s kid hed 
drored some in a book, jugs an’ things, but 
I'll bet Mike could dror a jug to beat the 
skule ef thar was lickerinit. Dike’s paintin’ 
ain’t wuth acuss. He’ll paint a tree, an’ I 
goes ter that very tree, an’, ’cept from the 
marks of him settin’ thar, you couldn’t tell 
what tree it was anyhow. Them sunsets of 
his looks like bonfires; he makes me tired.” 
She stretched her long arms over her head 
and indulged in a sleepy yawn. Despite 
her vulgarity, she fascinated Crittenden. 

‘* Why do you wear that hat all the time?”’ 
he asked pleasantly. 

‘Suits me, I s’pose,”’ she answered, rude- 
ly, walking towards the house. 

Crittenden made up his mind to stay a 
few days; he found there was a tent and 
— of blankets on the premises, so he 
fixed up an abode, anJ sét himself down to 
study Nance. It was a difficult task, for he 
seldom saw her. She cooked the meals, dis- 
appearing when they were ready; and stern- 
ly resented any offer on his part to take care 
of his own horse. 941 

Dike, when he found his guest was not 
interested in the paintings, left him to his 
own devices; so Crittenden was at liberty to 
make friends with Nance. She had a pleas- 
ing contralto voice, which she used with fine 
disregard of tune or pitch, the young man 
having a good ear for music, gave her a few 
hints on singing the tunes, when she allow- 
ed him to come near her. She accepted 
them with scornful indifference. ‘* Mules 
ain’t so tarnal pertikler’s you, an’ Gawk’s 
all the one as hears me, I guess,’’ she said, 
coldly. By degrees, however, her manner 
changed. Where she had at first repaid his 

ntle corrections as to manner and profan- 
ty, with puyravatet offensiveness; she 
now checked herself on the briuk of an 
epithet with a flash of color. Crittenden 
saw she had a pretty chin, asmall red mouth 
and a straight scornful nose that was singu- 
larly expressive. Her hands though invari- 
ably dirty were well shaped; and her eyes, 
hidden under long black lashes, were worth 
a second look. 

One day when he had been at Dike’s a 
week, he saw her going down to the desert- 
edcamp. As Dike had gone away early on 
a sketching tour, he followed her. 

What you sneakin’ arter me fur?” she 
said 

“Tam so onesome,” he answered, hum- 


y: 
** Wal, you kin come, then,’’ she said, grac- 
iously. 


They explored the empty log houses, run- 
ning in and out like two children, pelting 
each other with pines cones until Critten- 
den, rather tired, sat downonalog. Nance 
took a place near him, her manner quite af- 
fable. Excited beyond his usual decorum, 
he leaned forward and pulled the big hat off 
her head, letting a mass of red brown hair 
fall over her shoulders. 

** Wal, you see,”’ said Nance, wrathfully; 
‘* you done it yerself. I seen you was half 
way decent from the fust, an’ I tried to hide 
it cause it was red. If you make fun’er it, 
an’ say it’s like picture wimmen, as Dike’s 
done, a-raspin’ me on Tishums or jimjams, 
or some sich truck; I swar ’lI—I’ll knife ye 
thar, now.”’ 

‘*My poor child, it is beautiful,” he said, 
gently. He felt a curious sensation then, 
the only time in his well-ordered existence. 
This strange feeling might, though he would 
never be aware of it, make him a type, too. 

‘“*Don’t you poor me,” said Nance be- 
tween her white teeth; ‘“‘ guess Dike an’ 
me’s fit enuff over my hed, an’ him wantin’ 
ter paint me in them durn pictures. He 
ain’t got no more fairness then that, neither, 
paint his own mother ef he ever hed one 
which is doubtful. Ef you says one nuther 
word bout my hair, it’s the last you sees me, 
fur Gawk an’ me knows places up mountain 
you kin bet yer life you nor no one kin find 

*¢ Well, let’s talk of something else,”’ said 
Crittenden. So he went on and drew from 
her that she had always lived at Dike’s; 
that three years back the old Indian woman 
who had kept house for them had died, so 
she had to do the work; that she could not 
read or write, and if it wasn’t for Gawk she 
wished she was dead. She had friends in 
Leadville, though; the miners who used to 
live at the camp, and Dick Clayton who kept 
the Missouri house there, was the best 
friend she had ‘an’ you kin bet he hates 
Dike like pisen, too,” she finished, darkly. 

‘* Why ?” asked Crittenden, watching the 
sunlight flicker through the pines on her 


ir. 

** Oh, I’ve hearn he run off with ma when 
I was a year old,” said Nance, carelessly. 
Crittenden looked at her with an expression 
of horror and amazement. 

‘ Folks says Dike was allus paintin’ thet 
truck, an’ shovin’ work on her, an’ it was 
starve an freeze all the time; an’ she was good- 
lookin’, an’ they went ter Black Hawk, an’ 
him—Dick, I mean—was there an’ they 
—got mashed—an’ Dike kep’ a gittin’ 
meaner, an’ they lit out, her an’ Dick; an’ I 
don’t blame neither of ’em a mite.” 

““Oh,”’ cried Crittenden shocked to his © 
heart; you must not talk like that. Theirs 
was asin against the laws of God and man.” 

** I'd bet big odds you was ’ligious,’”’ she 
said, coolly; ‘‘but that sorter talk don’t 
bother me none, for you see Dick set it out 
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terme. You see ma was good.”’ She look- 
ed at him sharply; ‘‘ I’ll tell yer what it is, 
Mis-ter C-r-ittenden, ’though no funnin’, you 
ain’t got—got enuff of them mount’insin ye 
ter furgive my mother. Mebbe all painters 
is mean, an’ it’s that in ye. Wal, it’s thus- 
wise. You see ma—an you don’t upset me 
one mite, Mister little man, gittin’ shocked 
an’ rollin’ yer eyes—ma was good—good, I 
sed; and she jest fretted fur what she done, 
"cause it was wrong an’ not squar’ ter Dike, 
though Dick swore ter me he done fair ty 
her, dimunts an’” — her experience wit 
feminine frivolities was very slight—‘‘ an’ 
trails, but she fretted all same, an’ cried fur 
to have me; an’, finally, Dick he comes up 
here an’ finds Dike an’ says; ‘‘ Dike, here’s 
my gun, shoot me, fur I oughter to be shot, 
I bin a-waitin’ fur it.”’ 

**] don’t want your misruble life,” snarls 
Dike, (he’s a bird, he is)—‘‘ you’ve red me 
of her, that’s ‘nuff.’ Then Dick he begs 
like a steer fur me,—no good. Dike sees 
how he kin be mean, an’ he is; he lets his- 
self out in it, an’ makes Dick sign a writin’ 
that he wunt never do nuthin’ fur me, less 
him kicks me out fust, an’ that’s Dike. So 
I don’t go, ma dies, an’ Dike has a Injun 
fur to keep house; an’ neither of ’em is 
‘angels, which I could tell if I want to, but I 
don’t wanter, an’ here is me, don’t know 
nuthin’, can’t read nor write, an’ can’t git 
nowhar.”’ 

“‘Dike might at least let you go to 
school,” said Crittenden. 

It’s the painter in him.” 

‘*] wish you would not talk that way,’ 
said Crittenden, earnestly, ‘“‘ besides, I am 
not an artist; I write books.” 

The strange thrill her presence had caused 
was gone. He would never know it, but he 
had been very close to love; never again in 
his well-rounded life would he be so near. 
In his heart now was a sense of exultation; 
a story had come into life and being. A 
type sat beside him, not original, surely; but 
this situation was different; he had never 
read of one like it. 

He watched her telling that story of sin 
and sorrow, her eyes dim with tears, her 
breast heaving under the faded calico, and 
her hands clenched; he made a mental pic- 
ture of her for anillustration. Hislook wasso 
earnest and intent that she turned to him 
eagerly. 

** You are sorry fur her,” she cried joyful- 
ly, as she caught his arm in her restless fin- 
gers; * I tell yer, Dick swore she was drove 
to it. 

When the girl touched him, Crittenden 
breathed faster; the light in her face made 
her beautiful. ‘‘ Poor thing!” he said, 
softly, “‘ and poor little Nance!” He lifted 
the little fingers and kissed them. 

** Don’t, them ain’t none too clean; ”’ she 
said blushing furiously. He felt indignant, 

then amused; but she only knew that he 


was near her and pitied her. In the old, old 
story of love shé*hai turned a page. 

Those September days were happy ones. 
The mountain sidé was one mass of rich 
color, the aspens ae like torches dipped 
in sunset gold. The clouds hung low on 
lofty peaks, rising to show the new fallen 
snow on sunny days, while in the air was 
that solemn hush over all nature, presaging 
the coming to the mountain solitudes of the 
Czar of Winter—the great white king whose 
anger is annihilation, whose sunniest smile 
is oftenest destruction. 

The day Crittenden went away, he offered 
money to his host; it was eagerly accepted. 

Dike saw that the young man cared no- 
thing for the paintings, and would not take 
them out into the world to sell for him, so 
the very morning his guest went away, he 
rose early and departed to a distant canyon 
on the pretense of making a sketch. 

Nance, however, was up at dawn to cook 
a nice breakfast of the trout Crittenden had 
caught himself. She brushed up the bron- 
cho at the risk of her life, from the brute’s 
vicious heels; and insisted on putting on the 
saddle. She waited on Crittenden at break- 
fast, blushing with pleasure, when he said 
she was the best little coffee maker in the 
world, a his remark by holding 
the hand that brought him the second cup, 
a moment. 

It was his way to'pet and caress women, 
he was always affectionate to his mother and 
sisters. He would have sworn on his honor 
that he had treated Nance as he would an 
girl of his own class. He had tried to teac 
her; stroked her hair now and then, patted 
her cheek and joked her about lovers. Her 
version of the story would be no more, yet 
she saw with other eyes. 

His tender words and caresses meant a 
lifetime of joy or sorrow to her. 

She rode down to the deserted camp with 
him and there, dismounted from Gawk to 
pick him a bunch of bright leaves from an 
aspen—he was one of the men women love 
to wait upon. When she handed the bunch 
to him, the broncho was low and she was 
a tall girl; he leaned forward, drew her close, 
and though he meant to be fatherly and 
kind, kissed her twice on the lips. She 
blushed and trembled, quivering in every 
nerve, then she laid her head against his 
arm. 

‘*T guess I—I—I’m mashed on you, like 
Dick was on ma,’’ she said brokenly, ‘* my 
heart feels like it would choke me.” She 
fastened her eyes on his face with a yearn- 
ing, eager look, ‘‘ Oh, you will come back,”’ 
she cried desperately; ‘‘ you won’t go ?way 
forever an’ ever? When the snow’s gone 
in June it’s safe; you'll come then?” 

‘“¢T will, dear,” he said tenderly, “and I 
will write to you; the station is not far be- 

low. I will send your letters there. The 
big train that thunders along the mountain 
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side, fighting the drifts mid-air, shall bring 
you letters from me. I will print every 
word so you can read,and you must try hard 
to learn more all winter. You will for my 
sake.” 

‘* Ef you told me to ride Gawk clean over 
the rock cut on old Baker’s trail I’d do it 
fur you, strike me dead ef I wouldn’t,” she 
said fiercely; then her face changed, “ ef I 
was you, an’ you was me,” she muttered 
shyly, ’'d say, come Nance, fetch Gawk, 
too, an’ we’ll go ’way tergether. That’s my 
way, but ’’—with a pathetic smile,—*‘ Gawk 
an’ me ’ud be a funny two, an’ you know 
best.” 

‘*T will come back, pet,’? he repeated. 
He kissed her again. She drew away, cov- 
ering her face with her hands, sobbing 
bitterly. At the bend in the trait he looked 
round, waved his hand, and then he rode out 
of her life forever. : 

All that lonely, shut in winter she pored 
over the books where he had marked easy 
passages for her to read. When it was pos- 
sible she mounted Gawk, and fought her 
way to Cascade station for the letters that 
she kept close to her heart. Lying by the 
kitchen stove in the dark, she re-read them 
by the firelight, and was happy. Often he 
sent pretty cards and pictures, for he was 
thoughtful and kind; and she treasured 
them as her very life. 

Dike, brooding, painting, knew 
nothing of the letters, less of the girl; as 
she cooked his meals and kept out of his 
sight, he was satisfied. 

onths came and went in the monotonous 

recession of time till at last the snow gates 

were opened to the world of summer and 
sunshine. 

Crittenden went to Leadville from Dike’s. 
He wanted to study the low life of a mining 
city. The first night there, he wandered 
into a dance-hall where painted women were 
sone with rough miners, and drinking at 
a 

It was a dreary mockery of pleasure, the 
men’s idea of enjoyment was intoxication 
and noise; but the women for all they seem- 
ed to know or care, spun around like tops, 
and only brightened into animation, when it 
was possible to lure a partner to the bar. 
They got a percentage on liquor sold. The 
were homely, faded women, shabbily dressed, 
neither pretty nor painted. They went to 
the dance as they might have attacked a 
sinkful of dishes to wash. 

Crittenden was always moral, and the vice 
he had seen had been gilded; but this was 
absurdly vulgar. 

Overhead was the Missouri House. Con- 
trolling his nerves, for he had read Western 
romances envugh to know what a gambling 
house might mean to a well-dressed, inoffen- 
sive stranger, he went up the carpeted 
stairs. There was an empty roulette table, 
a few men playing some game he did not 


understand; and in a further room, seven 
quiet men playing poker. 

The rooms were elegantly furnished, the 
walls adorned with several paintings and a 
number of fine engravings; the latter chief- 
ly hunting scenes and portraits of horses and 
peo The paintings were the usual class of 
light-costumed nymphs and beauties. 

‘* What a desecration of art,’”’ sighed Crit- 
tenden. 

A negro servant coming with a tray of 
glasses he asked him if the house was 
usually so quiet. 

early, sah,’ said the man, civilly. 
You wait till ’bout twelve; it gits lively 
then.” 

‘* Where is the proprietor? ” 

*¢ Comin’ behind you, sah.”’ 

Crittenden turned and found himself face 
to face with a well-dressed man of forty-five. 
He explained that this was his first visit to 
Leadville, added with a laugh, that he was 
seeing the town; and, wondered what his 
friends in Boston would say. 

‘* You had better get a policeman,” said 
the proprietor courteously yet wearily; in- 
deed, his whole manner was that of a man 
tired of the very breath he drew. ‘* There 
are some dives in which you might be rob- 
bed, some streets not safe; I believe there 
are such in Boston.” 

‘Yes, yes,” Mr. Crittenden admitted, 
and wishing to further study the gambler’s 
face; he asked to be shown the intricacies of 
roulette; ventured a couple of dollars, which 
he lost cheerfully, and went away. 

‘¢ He’ll probably go to his hotel and crawl 
into bed, after double-locking his door,” 
thought Dick Clayton. ‘‘ When he goes 
home, he will expatiate on the sights and 
scenes of Leadville by gaslight, until other 
fools like him will come out to see for them- 
selves; when probably there is as bad nota 
half-mile from their homes in Boston.” 

‘*A pale face with clear-cut, handsome 
features, black eyes and mustache, consump- 
tive looking, remarkably suave manner. 
Can you tell me anything about Clayton, 
Dick Clayton ?”’ Crittenden asked the hotel 
clerk, abruptly after writing this deserip- 
tion. 

“Oh, you’ve been to the Missouri House? 
Dull now, oughter see it Saturday night 
when the miners is paid off. Don’t know 
much about Dick, guess he’s killed his man; 
most of ’é¢m has, believe his folks were way 
uponce. He’s been tocollege, Yale; a feller 
that was in his class was out here to see him 
once. Dick’s a thoroughbred, a friend you can 
bank on, an enemy that camps right down 
on your trail; dying, though, of consump- 
tion, poor feller, and fairly well-off, too, 
though he lost a pile in the Black Monarch 
a year ago. : 

Mr. Crittenden left for his Boston home 
a few days later with confused and chaotic 
views of romance and reality. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ATE one sunny June afternoon a hand- 
some black horse was tied to the sign- 
‘post that said, ‘‘ Three miles to Dike’s.” 

A man went cautiously up the trail look- 
about him. 


na log, the very log where Nance had 
sat that September day, she was sitting now. 
Her hair was neatly combed, her dress 
whole and clean, and there was about her an 
air of being fixed up that did not seem 
natural. Gawk in his usual expectancy of 
food, was sniffing about the deserted pros- 
pect holes and around the cabins. 

** Hello, Nance! ”’ said the stranger. 

A start, and a glad look: ‘* Oh, Dick, but 
I’m glad to see you!” He let her kiss him, 
but oddly enough did not return the salute. 

** What’s up now?” she asked, quickly, 
you’re mad, Dick, ’bout suthin’; what on 
earth hev I done? Oh, you needn’t look 
*round fur Dike, he’s miles away, shouldn’t 
think you’d be ’fraid of him; he wouldn’t 
kill a fly.” 

**T am sorry he wouldn’t,” said Dick, sad- 
ly, ‘* but you know I have no right here, and 
he has my promise to let you alone. [ll 
keep it until he drives me to break it and his 
neck too. So even you, Nance, hidden up 
here away from the world, have got woman 

‘enough in you to knife a man.”’ 

“* Who’ve I knifed ?”’ fiercely. 

Me,” half sadly. 

** That’s a lie.”’ 

Tt is the truth.” 

“*I never done you dirt, nor nobody, I’ll 
swar it.”’ 


‘Not only me, but your own mother,” 
said Dick, sternly. 

Nance sprang to her feet trembling. 
* Fur pity’s sake, Dick, don’t look at me 
that way, what hev I done?” 

“You hated Dike for wanting to paint 
your hair; now you have done worse your- 
self. He would only have made a picture 
no one would have known was Nance; but 
you have given not only faces but names, 
and a story of a woman’s sad life, a man’s 
broken heart. You have given them to a 
creature who could no more feel as that man 
felt when he held your dying mother in his 
arms, ruined yet made happy by his love, 
than that poor mule there.’ 

“Tell me jest what ev’ry word I done?” 
said Nance, with white lips. 

“ First tell me,” he said quickly, drawing 
her to the log beside him, ‘‘ everything Crit- 
tenden said and did to you last fall?” 

She grew whiter yet, a piteous look in her 
eyes. ‘‘ Did he kiss you, Nance; tell me 
everything?” 

With that vise-like grip on her arm, those 
keen eyes on her face, the girl’s courage left 
her; she sank on her knees beside him, cov- 
ering her eyes with one free hand, and sob- 
bed out the sad little story. 
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“Now listen,” he said quietly, ‘ just 
where you are, until I read you somethin 
called, ‘A Glint of Gold in a Doubtfu 
Lode.’ ” 

He took a magazine from his pocket, open- 
ing the crisp, new pages; still holding her 
with that iron grasp he begantoread. Nance 
heard with a strange dumb horror that kept 
her from a a sound. Pictured in 
words was that September at Dike’s, the 
guilty love of Nance’s mother and Dick Clay- 


ton, Dike’s indifference and futile attemptsat . 


painting, Nance and the white mule Gawk, 
their very names were given; and then into 
the story came an artist from the East who 
saw Nance and won her love. (Surely even 
Crittenden might have respected that secret 
of a young girl’s heart.) The artist rode 
away at last, and Nance died of a broken 
heart that dreary winter. Yet her memory 
was ever with him. In his lonely hours 
away from the world about him, he saw her 
as she stood that day when they parted; her 
bright hair blowing around her, her wistful 
eyes on his face. The pathetic, girlish fig- 
ure, and the homely old mule amid the deso- 
late surroundings of a forgotten path. 

There was not a quaint speech of hers 
that Crittenden had forgotten, a look, a tone 
of her voice, even her old calico gown. 

‘** Here are the pictures, too,”’ said Dick, 
cruelly. Then she bent eagerly to the page 
on his knee. Yes, there was the house in 
the woods, the young man and his broncho; 
Gawk a comical — too, (she smiled a 
little) a picture of herself that seemed very 
pretty to her, for she looked at it a long time 
with her head on one side. There was a 
sketch of Dick, a different name given to 
him, and Dike; and a larger picture of the 
parting of the lovers. 

Well ?”’ said Dick, impatient! 

‘¢ That picture’s prettier’n me,” she said, 
‘*but he done Gawk up ter the 
ife. 

Is that all you see ? Your dead mother’s 
memory defamed, your own story told, that 
all the world may read and laugh at your 
simplicity.” 

** You, too, Dick,’”’ she said, maliciously. 

‘Yes, and 1 mean to kill Mr. Crittenden. 
When I meet a cur like that, it is my duty to 
rid the world of him. The man that trafficks 
in human hearts, lays bare lives und secret 
sorrows as the surgeon does on the dissect- 
ing table, reveals the most sacred emotions, 
love and grief, to the world for money, de- 
serves to be shot. Nance, he was paid for 
outraging your. father’s hospitality, for be- 
traying your love, for defaming your dead 
mother’s memory! He made puppets of us 
to dance tO fill his pockets! Mark my 


words, Ill shoot him if I hang for it the 
next moment! ”’ 

** No you won’t,”’ cried Nance, ‘ I’ll guard 
him night and day. You can’t git ahead of 
me, an’, Dick Clayton, it’s like you ter take 
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all I love; oh, yes, it’s big man’s talk ter kill, 
kill, allus shoot over a row or fight; never 
thinkin’ thar’s wimmen that loves ’em an’ 
breaks their hearts a-cryin’. What right 
has you nor ennyone ter take the breath 
away jest ’cause you’ve got the drop on a man? 
They says you’ve killed one man already.” 

They’ll say two, soon, then.” 

“Put in a woman, then,” cried the girl, 
springing to her feet, shaking her dirty little 
fist, “put in a woman, then, Dick Clayton. 
Yer got my mother ter run off, an’ killed 
her, two wimmen,” she screamed, madly. 
“JT ain’t a girl no more; my heart is growed 
too big. Put two ata natn ef you kill 
him, you’)! kill me, too, fur ove him, I 
love him, an’ I allus shall, for ever an’ ever, 
amen! 

With a stiffled sob Dick covered his face 
with his hands. She looked doubtful a mo- 
ment, then ran to him and drew his hands 
away. 

“Yer ain’t cryin’, Dick? I never mean- 
ed it, I was clean ey crazy. I’m sorry, 
Dick, strike me dead ef I ain’t, an’ I tell yer 
I feel fur him like you done fur ma; an’ you 
was good ter her an’ Dike wa’n’t, an’ I 
never knowed what I sed till it come out an’ 
sounded awful.”’ 

“I don’t care for that, Nance, it’s my 
beastly lungs, I’m weak, that’s all—the ride 
here. Crying like a baby, too, eh, haven’t 
since I was a boy. Once, though, when 

our mother kissed me good-by with her 
last breath, my tears fell on her face; but 
they were not the kind in my eyes now 
when her child accuses me of killing the 
only woman I ever loved. Not a word, 
Nance, it’s over. The little cuss sha’n’t be 
hurt unless you kill him yourself—you prob- 
ably will.—women are all mad when some 
fellow they love is abused. Sit down now, 
I have a letter to read toyou. Sit down.” 

“ Gimme the letter,”’ said Nance, fiercely, 
“TI know it’s fur me.”’ 

“ Tt is not, it is writtentome. This mag- 
azine came in May, the one sent to you pro 
ably miscarried. Well, I wrote then to 
Crittenden, seeing how things were. Oh, I 
wrote friendly enough, to know if he meant 
to m you, pretending, that you, Nance, 
had told me; never mentioned seeing the 
magazine at all. Here’s his letter, let it 
alone, or you won’t hear it.” 


** Boston, May 30, 1888. 
Mr. RICHARD CLAYTON:— 

Dear Sir —-Concerning the egy position 
in which Miss Updike is placed, I pardon 
the seeming insolghce of your letter, consid- 
ering that it is@well meant. According to 
your request Iwill tell you that I was mar- 
ried on New Year’s day at St. Phillips 
Church, by ti Rev. John Preston, to—well, 
a Boston yo lady of fine family and social 


—- During my intercourse with Miss 
pdike, I never showed her one attention I 
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have not shown to numbers of other girls, 
and I was especially careful to give no false 
impression, for I readily saw that hers was 
a strangely unsophisticated nature. I am 
sure, a8 you suggest, that when the ideal she 
may have formed of me is destroyed, she 
willsoon forget me. Let me assure you—and 
ou being a man of the world, will see its 

orce—that any idea of marriage with Miss 

Updike never entered my head; and I have 
too much respect for her innocence and good- 
ness to have one thought of anything base 
or dishonorable. I planned a trip to Lead- 
ville for the coming summer, but my wife’s 
health is delicate, so we will probably go 
abroad. Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE BRETT CRITTENDEN.” 


Nance seized the letter, read it eagerly 
twice, then looked up at Dick, bravely. 

**T done yer dirt fur dirt, Dick,” she said, 
quietly; ‘“‘ef I could write in my heart’s 


blood, I’d tell yer how sorry I am. I guess 
I’m sick, my head buzzes so. Go ’way, 
Dick; come back some other time. I’m like 


a animel; when I’m sick I crawls off inter a 
cave sumwhar an’ toughs it out.” 

‘*Tt is a hard lesson, Nance,” he said, 
kindly. 

** 1m glad you ain’t clean ag’in’ me, Dick; 
furgive me. I guess I’m sorter turned 
round. I'll be drorin’ or paintin’ next. It’s ~ 
the Dike meanness in me as made me tell 
*bout yer. S’long.” She flung off his arm, 
caught the mule’s bridle, and disappeared 
into the woods. 

** Pll let her get over it first,’ said Dick, 
as he rode homeward in the twilight, “‘ then 
I'll try what can be done. Dike ought to 
let me off now, but what can a poor wretch 
on the edge of the grave do for her?” 


CHAPTER III. 


WEEK later there was a commotion in 

the street in front of the Missouri House. 
It was early in the evening when the crowd 
of dance hall frequenters were standing out- 
side the door. 

Dick had a small private room facing the 
street (heavy games had been played there, 
too, by prominent citizens). He was lying 
down, and heard through the blinds the 
clatter of unshod hoofs on the sun-dried 
road. There was a roar of laughter, and in 
the chorus of voices, one strangely familiar. 

** Let thet mule lone, I tell yer. Oh, I 
kin fight ef I hev ter.” 

Dick opened the blinds, and there stood 
Gawk, his long ears bent back, his yellow 
teeth snapping, while every second he would 
launch a vicious hind hoof toward his tor- 
menters. On his back was Nance. Around 
them were a crowd of_men and boys with - 
some of the dance hall. sirens. idk Tan 
down and took the mule by the bridle.” _ -* 
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‘¢ What are you doing here, Nance?” he 
said, coldly. 

A man in the crowd said a coarse phrase. 
Dick turned quickly: ‘‘ Mike Dunn, ‘nat 
poor child hasn’t a friend on earth but me, 
and I am too far gone to thrash you for that. 
She is a good little girl, and you have 
daughters of your own.”’ 

The crowd with great unanimity (ashamed 
of itself and glad of a general victim) turn 
on Mike, while Dick, giving the mule to the 
negro servant, led Nance up-stairs to his 
private room. 

‘* What did you come here for at this time 
of night?” he asked her, sternly. She 
hung her head. He noted that her dress 
was gayer than usual, that she had ribbons 
around her neck and waist, and a pair of 
gaudy brass earrings tied to her unpierced 
ears. He took hold of her chin, lifting her 
face to the light. He looked at her with a 
strange sadness; though she was very funny 
he could not smile. She had painted her 
cheeks with Dike’s carmine, and blackened 
her eyelashes and brows with matches, mak- 
ing her eyes red and inflamed. 

‘ What did you come here for, Nance ? ” 

** wanted to be—tough.” 

** How far did you get ?”’ 

Door b’low.” 

‘* Was this for that, the red paint and the 
matches 

‘Yop, them wimmen does it.’’ 

*¢ Will you look at yourself in the glass ?”’ 

stubbornly. 

He took a wet sponge washed her face and 
dried it with his handkerchief. ‘‘ Now you 
look like Nance, will you go home at once ?”’ 

Yes.”’ 

‘* Never try to be tough again? ”’ 

No.” 

** Then I will go part way with you. Ina 
day or two I am coming to ask Dike to free 
me from that promise I made when you 
were a baby. I want .to send you East to 
school, where they will make a lady of you.” 
~ “Can’t teach an old dorg new tricks.” 

‘* You are only nineteen, Nance; and when 
old Dike is under the daisies there will be 
some money for you. You can, if you will, 
be as nice a lady as Crittenden’s wife.” 

‘‘That hurts me here, Dick,” she said, 
laying her hand on her heart; ‘that’s all 
dead; please never speak no more of him. 
Shall we go?”’ 

When they rode through the streets no 
light word followed the drooping girl. There 
was not a fallen sister in the dance houses 
who would not have sent her away, with 
rude words and gestures, perhaps, but 
meant kindly. Some men recalled Dike, 
and remembered she was his little, neglect- 
ed child; they too would have protected 
her from the perils of her own wayward- 


ness. 
Sick and shivering, Dick returned to his 
own room, where the servant got him to bed 


and ran for the old doctor. ‘ The honestest 
man in Leadville,” they said. 

Nance went galloping up the narrow trai! 
to the cabin. It was bright moonlight, and 
she saw Dike sitting before the door smok- 
ing. She did not dismount, but waited for 
him to speak; Gawk, tired with his twenty- 
mile trot, hung his dejected head. 

** Come back, did you?’ said Dike, with 
fa sneer. ‘‘ What did you go for? Come 


Wack, eh? I said; are you deaf?” 
b] 


** Yes, I come back. 

** Well, I know what you went for and 
what is in you. Your sort always go, and 
come begging home again. Your mother 
actually wrote to me to forgive her. I saw 
you and Crittenden kissing each other last 
fall, and you and that gambler the other 


day. I read the neat little story you told. 


your beau about your own people. You are 
too high-toned for Dike’s; go to Leadville.” 

didn’t stay,” she said, unsteadily; I 
seen what it was. Let me stop here, father 
(the first time she had ever called him that); 
let me jest live in the corral an’ cook yer vit- 
tles. 1 wunt nevertrouble ye none, Don’t 
shove me off now.” 

“Go ’long, I tell you,’”’ he cried, with a 
fierce oath. He turned the mule quickly, 
dismissing him with a brutal kick. Gawk, 
who had been ruminating on his comfortable 
quarters and the supper his mistress would 


give him, went loping awkwardly down to , 


the deserted camp. 


“*We’re both turned off, you an’ me, 
Gawk,’’ said Nance, miserably; guess’ 


thar ain’t no place fur us, nohow.” 

There was a strange, determined. look in 
her face. Gawk went whither she guided 
him, up the narrow trail over Baker moun- 
tain, with cat-like caution. A great, starlit 
world rose above her; beyond the trees the 
moon-radiance flooded peaks and valleys, 
and held far-off luminous possibilities that 
looked like the sea, with its shining waves 
and sullen rocks. Higher on that thread- 
like trail wound about a monstrous moun- 
tain, until the adjacent peaks rose out of 
mist and shadow into form and _ beauty. 
Long, billowy clouds rolled along the crags 
like surf on a rocky shore. Into the air 
crept a moist purity like the ehill off a 
marsh. The timber grew sparsé“and bare, 
warped and twisted by fierce suns and fires, 
or the mighty breath of the winter king. 
Quiet! O God! the eternal quiet of the 
mountain tops! 
that is never broken! 

Gawk went panting up the steep trail, 
often in many places a mere line of rock over 
some fearful precipice. Near the summit 
Nance turned him in the slippery path, 
deep yet with icy snow. She looked fora 
moment at the mighty moonlit world, the 
vast black valley, the toy trees, the lone 

ks so close to the stars. It was easier to 
die in that glorified mood. She leaned for- 


The silence of centuries — 
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ward and patted Gawk. ‘‘ You an’ me was 
allus frien’s, Gawk, an’ [ has ter take you 
too, fur you’d be better off. They’d starve 
ou ef 1 died, fur men is allus mean ter 
critters; or they’d work ye ter death ’cause 
ouv’re so humbly. Good-by, old feller; they 
say it’s peaceful when you re dead, an’ thar 
ain’t no fun in livin’.”” She crouched low 
in the saddle, binding her eyes with her 
handkerchief. 

Gawk began his slow, careful creeping 
down the trail, but she struck him cruelly 
with a stick she had caught from a tree, 
yelled wild words, and swayed from side to 
side, exhilarated more each moment with 
her own madness. The mountains — 
with cries; goblins and mine gnomes joine 
in the noise, and the echoes went leaping 
to crag. Bewildered Gawk, terri- 
fied and bewitched, lost all caution, breaking 
into a desperate gallop. Earth, rolling 
stones and rotten sticks took life and action, 
tripping down after his flying feet, till it 
seemed the very trail was alive, moving 
onward. 

Half way down the trail there was a rock 
cut, a path torn from the mountain side, 
where four hundred feet below Dike’s creek 


. loses its melodious ripple, and dammed by a 


monstrous bowlder, becomes a roaring cat- 
aract. Gawk came blindly along, with all 
the strange drift in his wake; he turned the 
sharp corner, slipped, clung desperately to 
the narrow shelf with his quivering fore- 
legs, struggled onto his knees, plunged for- 
ward with a cry of almost human agony, 
like some unwieldy, gigantic fy, hovered for 
one awful moment on the brink, then— 
recovered himself, laboricusly stumbled to a 
wider standing-place, and then, for the first 
time in his honorable life, balked. Nance 
did not know it; in that horrible second of 
doubt she had lost consciousness, and now 
dropped to the ground like a log. 

A golden warmth and brightness came 
after the chill, gray dawn. This generous 
light showed fresh hoofprints up Baker’s 
trail.. The Leadville doctor and Clayton’s 
negro servant had been searching since 
midnight, for Clayton feared trouble for 
Nance. They found Dike’s deserted; at 
Cascade they saw him, armed with a weighty 
bundle of his paintings, waiting for the 
train. He told them rudely he had: cast the 
girl off, and did not know where she went. 

Near the rock cut on the Baker trail the 
found Nance and Gawk, the first in a dazed, 
hopeless frame of mind, the latter, who had 
remained in one spot all night, placidly 
searching for a mouthful of food along the 
mountain side within reach. Nance looked 
up when they found her, and coolly explained 
the situation. 

‘“* Don’t seem like I was wanted nowhar,” 
she said, bitterly, ‘‘ dead nor ’live.”’ 

‘* Dick said we were to bring you to Lead- 
said the doctor; “the poor fellow 
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was too sick to come hunt you up. He and 
I have some sort of a plan to send you to 
my old maid sister in Ohio to get you civil- 
ized.” 


A few days later the doctor and Nance 
departed for Ohio. With them in a special 
car, like a railroad president, went Gawk. 
Dick paid the bills without a murmur. 

In the course of a year he received the 
following letters: — 


“IT am glad to hear, deer Dick, that the 
doctor says you have got a new lease of life. 
Same here. The doctor’s sister, if she is a 
old made, is nice; she and me drove to 
church with Gawk Sunday, he ain’t no 
pretier. I have been readin’ his stories so I 
writ a note that I wanter send him; is ita 
go? Your lovin’ NANCE.” 


‘““Mr. GEORGE CRITTENDEN:—I often 
read your stories; they ain’t as good as that 
other one ’bout me, I think, for that was 
true, and you didn’t make it up. Do you 
think it was honest or fair to tell of my luve 
for you for money. I don’t care no more for 
you which is a comfort. Seems to me in . 
your stories there ain’t any feel, there is 
always some little trim man like you lookin’ 
on to ketch funny words of es forgettin’ 
you are only people yourself. I think when 
you made me out a story you was so in- 
t’rested in puttin’ di’lect in my mouth that 
you clean forgot I was a human bein’ that 
could suffer like you couldn’t. You are that 
shaller brook by the trail. I tried to kill me 
and Gawk for you. Would you have wrote 
that in a story, too? You are such a little 
hearted man you can’t be nothin’ but a little 
writer. Dike paintin’ them mount’ins and 
you writin’ of people who can luve and suffer 
and go through all troubles for honest luve 
is jest alike, and you ain’t neither of you 
wuth a cuss. Respectfully, NANCE.” 


‘“*DEAR NANCE (wrote Dick),—I have 
corrected yourletter. You must re-write it 
carefully, or you will be ashamed of it ina 
year or so. It would be better not to send 
it, but, being woman, you must have the 
last word. Crittenden succeeded in writin 
a good story; if I may help make a good gir 
into a noble woman—a true man’s wife some 
day—my fame will be better than his, and I 
shall feel, dear child, something of my past 
will be forgiven. Dike is in the Yosemite, 
painting the redwood trees. I fancy him 
and them in juxtaposition. I wonder he is 
not struck by lightning. I saw in a paper 
that Crittenden will write a series of sketches 
on the lives and sufferings of the Pennsyl- 
vania coal miners. There is a curious like- 
ness between his work and Dike’s, after all. 
Though Crittenden has won success, there 
is a subtle something in men and women 


‘called soul that he will never understand: 


any more than Dike can give the grandeur. 
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“Nay, Bernados,” 


10 
of the Rockies into one of his horrible daubs. 
Crittenden, in his little parrot-like repetition 
of dialect and types,—studies I think he 
called them in one of his essays,—will never 
realize that he himself is the most curious 
discovery of all—the would-be chronicler of 


human love and grief who could not feel 
himself one pang of either.” 


Crittenden read Nance’s letter carefully, 
destroyed it, for he was essentially a dis- 
creet man, and sighed gently. 
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bad NOWEST thou what it is, Nanlion?”’ 

The speaker was a tall young man 
of sturdy build and handsome features. His 
nether limbs were dressed in skin-tight ves- 
ture, resembling, as to color, the slick brown 
of a fawn. The texture thereof was of 
finest silk. 

On his body, hanging half-way to his 
knees, was a kirtle broadly fringed with gold 
tinsel, and studded with gems and metals of 
multifarious hues. 

He and his fair companion, whom he was 
addressing—a maiden of wondrous beauty 
attired in a flowing gown of snowy white- 
ness—stood in a sequestered portion of the 
famous and populous city of Nanth. 

» ‘The spot was curtained off from the streets 
resounding with the tread of commerce by a 
dense wood. Before the pair lay a placid 
sheet of water, on a bottom of smooth stone, 
no thicker than the soles of the girl’s sandals. 

And, yet more remarkable, in the centre 
of this wide, depthless lake of crystal clear- 
ness, rose, like a colossal iceberg, a temple of 
white wax-like stone turreted and pinnacled 
with burnished gold and silver. 

An expression of intense and excited ad- 
miration supplemented Nanlion’s beauty. 
Her deep blue orbs lingered at their optic 
feast, and her answer seemed somewhat re- 
tarded by a subtle charm which the view 
had thrown over her. 

she said, slowly, 

© “*wherefore askest thou me? Has not it 

“been said by our fathers that unto woman 


A STORY OF NANTH. 


BY WILL N. HARBEN. 


‘*To that precipice she was a certain suc- As 
cess,’ he mused, ‘‘ but Gawk failed. Stil) his hi 
in a romance death by a broken heart in the “y 
solitude of the snow-locked mountains is less light 
rugged, infinitely more artistic, less subject from 
to criticism as being unreal.’ Th 

He packed his neat portmanteau, and soles 
departed for those bleak and gloomy moun- seen 
tains in whose shadows men give their lives prop 
delving in darkness and danger for—for they 
barely food to eat. thro 
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naught is given that is not given also to her sul 
lord and master? This is wonderful.” na 

They were musicians, and earned their st 
livelihood by wandering from country to fal 
country; he singing in a remarkable voice, th 
and she playing on the lyre, which she now 
carried under her arm half hidden by the er 
wide sleeve of her robe. le 

They had arrived at Nanth that day, and th 
were looking upon the grandeur and beauty bl 
of the city for the first time. So far was at 
Nanth from the land of their nativity that d 
they found everything different to what they 
had been accustomed. They could not com- 0 
prehend a word of the language spoken by hb 
the Nanthites, and were obliged to make i 
their wants known by signs. t 

A trumpet gave out its far-reaching blare : 


from a Belvedere of bronze on the temple’s 
dome; a great gong hanging therein sounded 
like the mad voice of a volcano; and, with 
the lingering death of its vibratory sonor- 
ousness, a great swarm of men and women 
emerged from an hundred until now secluded 
paths. of the wood, wearing uniform black 
garb. 

With bowed heads, and faces hidden in 
the cowls of these dismal attires, and some 
bearing in their arms white doves, they 
entered the water and moved slowly toward 
the centre of the temple. 

The surface of the lake surpassed in black- 
ness a thunder cloud for a moment, then 
the edifice absorbed them all, and nothing y 
was left behind save the rippled water. 
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Asif in a half dream Bernados put out 
his hand to Nanlion’s. 

“We follow,” he said, sententiously, a 
light of suppressed curiosity shimmering 
from his dark eyes. 

The water scarcely covered their sandal 
soles. The distance was greater than it had 
seemed, and the temple grew in charm and 
proportions as they approached. At last 
they reached the wide peristyle; passed 
through its labyrinth of columns, statues on 
pedestals, frightful conceits in colored stone 
of beasts cunningly couchant and menac- 
ingly rampant, and were in a spacious vesti- 
bule. The ceiling here was painted with 
such a close resemblance to the heavens that 
the wanderers almost fancied they could 
see the white clouds drifting athwart the 
blue. 

In the tesselated stone pavement were 
worked mosaics of landscapes, and so 


artistically, that, coming upon one of them 
suddenly in their walk, Nanlion and Ber- 
nados sprang back stiffling cries of alarm, 
struck with the fear that they were about to 
fall from where they stood to another land 
thousands of feet below. 

Crossing the floor of this apartment they 


encountered one of the numerous doors 
leading into a vast auditorium. Here had 
the multitude assembled. Thousands of 
black-robed forms bent before a tall, white 
statue with eyes glistening like animated 
diamonds set in pearl. 

They advanced no farther than the thresh- 
old, standing there awe-stricken, hand in 
hand. In the roof were skylights so trans- 
parent and bright and various as to tints 
that the admitted light assumed the hues of 
a rainbow. 

“It is the temple of the people’s god,” 
Bernados whispered. Then, their eyes be- 
coming somewhat inured to the unwonted 
rays, they remarked in niches in the walls, 
almost in the dome, individuals whose faces 
were marked by expressions of deep con- 
trition. And, looking higher, innumerable 
doves drew their attention flying round so 
swiftly as to be almost unrecognizable. 

Now and anon one of them would become 
wearied of its restless flight and rest in the 
extended hands of one of the penitents. 
This personage with joyful face and alacrity 
would descend by means of a rope ladder and 
bow with the others before the statue. 


All the while a sweet melody prevailed, 


sweeping through the structure with the soft 


intensity of the sea’s music when borne to 
ear by rising and falling winds. 

Bernados’ cultured senses were enamored 
with its beauty. 

“°Tis more beautiful than the sacred 
choral of the God of Light. Harken unto its 
weeping echoes!”’ he whispered, with feeling. 

At that moment a hand fell lightly on 
Bernados’ shoulder. A tall, dark man stood 
behind him his index finger placed warn- 
ingly on his closed lips. 

With his disengaged hand the stranger 
beckoned them to follow him. They did so 
until he had crossed the vestibule and stood 
in the peristyle overlooking the water. 

To their great amaze they were addressed 
in their native tongue:— 

“Thou art strangers; I would fain be- 
friend thee. Thou art in dire danger. 
Wherefore hast thou crossed the sacred 
waters of Marlingwon in the dress thou 
wearest? Hasten back to the city ere the 
monks discover thy transgression.””» Where- 
with he turned into the temple, and lost 
himself from their sight in its penetralia. 

“This is most remarkable,” said Bernados, 
as he drew trembling Nanlion with him, and 
hastened across the water; ‘‘ forsooth his 
black eye doth hold hidden fire; and yet I 
feel sure that his advice is just.” 

The shore reached, and the wood passed, 
Nanth in all its excellency lay before the 
musicians. Far-reaching and massive walls, 
tall towers, lakes dotted with richly appointed 
pleasure boats, gardens elaborated withfoun- 
tains and statues, urns of rare design in red- 
olent parterres, palaces, villas, triumphal 
arches, antiquated mansions with jutting 
porticoes—all lent themselves to please the 
vision. 

Continuing their walk they entered the 
gates of a public park, their admiration and 
wonder augmenting with their advance. 
Booths where refreshments and articles of 
rare virtu were sold were on every hand. 

In an open space, from which long, tree- 
lined vistas spread out like the fingers of a 
mighty palm, and of which the extreme 
ends melted, as it were, in the populated 
streets of the city, stooda mammoth harp 
with metal strings. 

This colossal instrument was as tall as the 
tallest trees in the park, and was played upon 
by a shooting fountain. Its tones were as 
variable and eerie as the music of a dry- 
leaved forest when the winds and rain oe 
mad with song. 
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‘In long buildings made of glass the air 
was kept perpetually cold by revolving fans, 
and here grew rare flowers which would 
have perished in the tropical heat without. 

Down one of the long vistas they strolled 
until they came out into the crowded streets 
before a magnificent palace. 

‘ T will sing here,’’ Bernados said. 
is it with thy lyre, Nanlion ?” 

She ran her tapering fingers lightly over 
the strings bending her head to the lyre, then 
smiling contentedly, she said:— 

am ready, Bernados.”’ 

Such a voice the passers-by had doubtless 
never heard before. Mingled astonishment 
and gratification showed itself on their faces 
as they gathered fast around the singer and 
player. The foreign dress of the pair, and 
their handsome faces, gave to the performers 
an additional charm. 

According to the custom among his people, 
Bernados first sung to his wife. Such were 
his words :— 

“QO Nanlion, thou art my life! Thy glance 
cools my chafing soul when the fire of evil burns 
within me, even as the tears of the heavens cool 
the sun-parched earth!” 

“As the fire of the burning coal is brighter 
than the coal itself, even so much brighter are thine 
eyes than melting diamonds!” 

“When thy arms are about me, thy young 
warmth and the moisture of thy lips are to me as 
dew and sunlight on a drooping flower! ” 

The singer paused, and coins were show- 
ered around him like golden hail. 

Then, as if delighted with his success, and 
as a tribute to Nanth, he sang:— 

**Long prosper Nanth, the city of power, the 
home of the god’s favorites! 

‘* The smoke of her tower fires curls against the 
sky like fading vows written on the parchment of 
the heavens! 

“Her arena is like a lake with shore-sands of 
human faces; flashing spears and sounding buckles 
are its boiling waters 

Bernados ended his song in abrupt aston- 
ishment. A furious cloud had swept over 
the faces of his audience. Unwittingly he 
had adopted the air which had so charmed 
him in the temple. He made the discovery 
of his mistake to late too rectify it. 

The cloud of anger was followed by the 
thunder of mad voices. The crowd madly 
surged forward. Bernados drew back with 
his arm thrown protectingly around Nanlion’s 
slight form. 

He was ruthlessly torn from the bewildered 
girl’s side, and borne hastily toward the 
palace gates. 


How 


As fast as she could, Nanlion followed in 
the jostling, howling mob, only to reach the 
gates when they had closed after Bernados 
and his captors had been admitted. 

After a while the curious crowd which 
pressed around her, left heralone. She was 
too miserable and frightened to shed tears. 
Night fell. The fires in the wall towers 
were lighted all around the city. The moon 
rose from its ocean-bed and robed the earth 
in silvery beams. 

The bird-like notes of a flute came to her 
from the lake. With aching heart and limbs 


aweary she sank upon a stone near the gate, . 


hoping against hope to see her husband come 
forth. 

Hours went by; the night was growing old; 
the city was asleep, no sound reached her 
miserable ear. 

She heard a measured tread. The form of 
aman drew near her. She stood up with a 
slight cry of half gladness. It was the stran- 
ger who had spoken to her and Bernados in 
the temple. 

“* Fear not,” he said, in a soft tone which 
scarcely stirred the air; ‘‘ I commiserate 
thee and would aid thee. It is not meet 
that we should talk here; follow me.”’ 
Wherewith he preceded her down the wall- 
lined street. 

After several turns they came upon a 
dark building sitting among trees in a garden. 
Going through the garden and the wide por- 
tico, he led her into a room roofed with glass. 

Around the room, lighted by oil burning 
in a Caldron on a brass tripod, were placed 
many strange instruments. On the walls 
were hung parchment maps of the heavens, 
and in the walls were mosaics of fish and 
birds. The table held a stylus and tablets 
of ivory together with sheets and scrolls of 
unwritten and written papyrus. 

When her host had placed a seat for Nan- 
lion, and had brought forth a vase contain- 
ing wine and a tray of food from a hidden 
recess, he insisted on her eating and drink- 
ing. 

After she had done so he said:— 

‘** Thou art from Labanion ?” 

Yes, master,” Nanlion replied. 

‘* And this Bernados is thy husband ?”’ 

He is, master.’’ 

‘*Knowest thou wherefore he is now in 
prison ? ”’ 

‘* No, master,”’ she faltered, beginning to 
weep softly. 

The stranger then gently explained that 
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Bernados had violated one of the most sacred 
laws of Nanth in singing the air dedicated 
to the supreme god of the people, in the 
public streets. ‘The punishment set aside 
for such an offence was a terrible one. 

On the morrow Bernados would be led to 
the Amphitheatre. Here parallel and circular 
troughs were filled with burning oil. The 
offender would be placed between these rows 
of flames, and at a given signal would have 
torun for his life. If he made the circuit it 
would signify that the gods were propitious; 
and Bernados would not only be allotted 
freedom, but receive the highest. honors in 
the power of the King to give. 

When he concluded, Nanlion was weeping 
violently. 

“TI think I can aid thee,” he resumed, 
“but it would cost me my life to have it dis- 
covered. Lam not of Nanth. I am here to 
teach them, but the timeis yet unripe. Their 
gods are false gods. 

‘Thou shouldst see Bernados ere the sun- 
rise. The law provides that the offender’s 
nearest relative may see him in his cell, but 
arequest must be made in a stipulated form.”’ 

“Take this vial,”’ the stranger continued, 
bringing it to her, ‘‘ and when thou art alone 
with Bernados, pour the contents on his 
head, and he will escape alive. See!” 

He poured a portion of the fluid on his 
naked arm and then added fresh oil to the 
caldron. The flames sprang up higher than 
his head. He thrust his arm, then, in the 
flames and heldittherefora moment. With 
a smile he withdrew it and held it up before 
her intact. 

“Here is the vial,” he said, moving to her 
side; ‘*go to the gate where I discovered 
thee; ring the bell—the rope thereof hangs 
without the wall—and when it is opened 
unto thee, speak these words.” 

Whereupon he carefully articulated some 
words in the language of Nanth, making her 
pronounce them after him until she spoke 
them with ease. 

“That will do,” he said, with an encour- 
aging smile. ‘*‘ Now hasten ere the morn, 
for, see! it already grows pale in the east. 
Forget not the words.”’ 

Nanlion sped through the quiet streets 
with the swiftness of the wind, hope giving 
wings to her wearied feet. Arriving at the 
gate she apprehensively rang the bell. Its 
loud clangor augmented her perturbation. 

¢ She fell to trembling. 

Inside she heard heavy approaching foot- 
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steps and angry voices. The ponderous gate 
slowly moved to one side, and the head of a 
man protruded. 

He addressed an angry question to her, the 
import of which was beyond her understand- 
ing. She tried to speak the phrase the stran- 
ger had taught her, but it was completely 
forgotten. In her own tongue she begged 
to be allowed to see her husband. But her 
impatient hearer evidently mistook her for 
some vagrant, for he shoved her backward 
and closed the gate. 

Stupefied she stood for a moment not 
knowing what course to pursue. Then she 
turned to retrace her footsteps to the house 
of her benefactor; but, with the increased 
light, objects assumed a different look, and 
she lost her way. 

She wandered on, looking for the house in 
the garden only to discover that she was in 
a portion of the city she had never seen be- 
fore. The day appointed for Bernados’ tor- 
ture was rapidly passing away and she was 
lost. 

Now and then the passers-by would stop 
and eye her in wonder— wondering, perhaps, 
at her woeful visage and the agony burning 
in her eyes. But, spoken to, they shook 
their heads and turned away. Some prof- 
fered coin which she refused. 

Toward noon she remarked that the streets 
had taken on a more animated aspect. 
Flags, banners and streamers hung from the 
windows of the buildings, and the people were 
dressed in gay holiday attire. 

Instinctively she knew what it meant; and, 
as they all seemed to be moving in one direc- 
tion, she followed them. 

After a long walk she came to the Amphi- 
theatre, a great circular structure. She en- 
tered at the crowded entrance with the 
others. Before her was an ocean of faces 
rising tier above tier until they seemed to 
lose themselves in the clouds. 

About ten feet below the auditorium was 
the arena, and in it were the two parallel rings 
of burning oil. Anxiously seeking seats the 
crowd pushed her to the very verge of the 
auditorium almost directly above the rings 
of fire. 

Soon the crowd became so dense that she 
found herself pinned in on all sides, unable 
to move. A trumpet sounded from the 
regally equipped apartment provided for the 
royal family, which swung from the dome 
of the building in the centre of the arena, and 
all noise was suddenly hushed. The flames 
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in the metal troughs burned more brightly 
as if fresh fuel had been added. 

Nanlion straining her eyes in all directions, 
at last discovered Bernados. He stood on 
the opposite side of the arena naked save for 
a scarlet scincture at his waist. Behind him 
stood guards with drawn javelins, before him 
the flames. Again she endeavored to free 
herself from the pressure around her, but 
futilely. She clasped the vial the stranger 
had given her, in her hand, and leaned over 
the flames. 

At that juncture a gong sounded. Oh, 
horrors! Bernados was pushed between the 
flames. They were burning too wide apart to 
come in contact with his body, provided he 
kept in the centre of the gauntlet, but the 
heat was intense. 

Determination marked his set features. 
With a bound he was off toward the position 
held by Nanlion. Now his head was down 
like a mad bull with horns to earth, now up 
as if he longed to drink in the cool atmos- 
phere above the flames. 

Nanlion, unnoticed by those in her imme- 
diate vicinity, had managed to crawl under 
the rail which ran around the edge of the 
arena and crowded down on the floor. If 
Bernados’ strength held out he would pass 
beneath her. 

On he came, tortured, writhing, choking 
and flinging his arms about his blistering 
body. 

With a jump, Nanlion had fallen between 
the flames. She sunk prostrate upon the 
ground for an instant, then stood up totter- 
ing from side to side. The heat was too in- 
tense; she was fainting. 

Bernados drew near her; he recognized 
his wife. A wild yell of surprised agony 
burst from his mouth. He was at her side, 
caught her just as she was reeling into the 
flames. 

With superhuman strength he raised her 
‘ high over his head. Momentarily he seemed 
to deliberate. Could he toss her in safety 
over the flames ? 

No, the distance was too great, she would 
perish if he threw her from him. 

Higher above his head he raised her and 
plunged onward. Now his knees would 
give out, and he would sink until the flames 
would kiss and singe Nanlion’s flying tresses; 


again he would be erect biting his lips, his 
eyes protruding from their orbits. 

The cooler air of Nanlion’s elevation 
brought back her fleeing consciousness. 
With remarkable presence of mind she drew 
the stopper from the vial, which she still held 
convulsively in her hand, and emptied the 
contents over Bernados’ head just as he had 
sunk, perhaps for the last time, to his knees. 

Instantly the air became refreshingly cool 
and moist, and the flames shrunk perceptibly 
backward. 

Bernados rose sturdily to his full height 
once more, and ran easily onward, holding 
Nanlion with more firmness above him. 

The spectators already in intense amaze 
at the girl’s appearance in the gauntlet, and 
still more surprised at Bernados’ heroic at- 
tempt to save her life, were now in a state of 
wildest excitement; for he, handicapped as 
he was, had gone twice as far as anyone had 
ever gone before in the history of Nanth’s 
inhuman mode of punishment. 

So when the end was reached, and Ber- 
nados ran out into the open space at the end 
of the gauntlet, a billow of superstition rolled 
over all. Silence held sway. There stood a 
man whom the gods had upheld and refused 
to harm, notwithstanding he had violated 
their laws. 

Attendants came to Bernados with sooth- 
ing restoratives. The King descended from 
his royal seat, with the queen at his side, and 
extefding his hand to Bernados, threw over 
him his own silken cloak. 

In a royal palanquin, borne by richly ap- 
parelled slaves, Nanlion and Bernados were 
taken to the King’s palace. They were 
given luxurious apartments, and told that 
henceforth they belonged to the King’s 
household. 

Thereafter the powerful sovereign of Nanth 
held Bernados in great esteem. He came to 
him for advice on ‘various and important 
matters of state. 

Through the influence of Bernados with 
the King, Andumalon, his strange benefac- 
tor, was introduced at court, and eventually 
grew to be a power behind the throne of the 
kingdom. He did great good, and taught the 
people humanity, and many new arts and 
industries. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR MAVERICK. 


A DRAMATIC STORY.—IN THREE PARTS: 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


PROLOGUE. 


N the south-easterly part of the Empire 
State there is a small peninsula, shut in 
on the west by the Hudson River, and on 
the east by the waters of Long Island 
Sound. It is a region which is now thickly 
settled, being practically a suburb of the 
great metropolis of our country; but at a 
date not far from sixty years ago, although 
there were several of the old colonial villages 
in the area referred to, there was also much 
wild land, with thousands of acres of forest, 
and wild hills, and nooks, and corners, 
which you will not find to-day. In 1830, 
which is the time now written of there, 
were some beautiful and productive farms 
and some stately residences on this penin- 
sula. There was a considerable population, 
embracing many of the old and wealthy 
families whose ancestors had fought on the 
right side in the Revolution, and who were 
therefore permitted to retain their hered- 
itary estates; and its inhabitants at that 
time, never dreaming of the astonish- 
ing improvements which a few years more 
began to develop, could never have looked 
to see this little territory so densely popu- 
lated as it now is. It was in truth a very 
different place then; and notwithstanding 
its neighborhood to the great city, we could 
trace in it many of the characteristics of our 
new western country. It was, about the 
time named, the theatre of curious and 
startling domestic events, which it is now 
my privilege to record. 
Not many miles below Tarrytown, where 
the Hudson begins to narrow and to lose the 


picturesque beauty which attends most of 


its course, the east bank of the river assumes 
the form of an abrupt precipice, perhaps 
seventy feet in height. There is hardly 
gradation enough in its descent to break the 
flight through the air of a stone dropped 
from the top of the cliff; it would probably 
fall clear of its side, into the water beneath. 
But the river changes with the lapse of 
time; and although now it has invaded the 
shore'at this point so that there is a depth 


of six feet at the very foot of the cliff, yet 
sixty years ago there was a smooth strip of 
sand, like what you may see at Coney Is- 
land, intervening between the shore and 
the water. Now, too, trees grow far out on 
the brow of the cliff, and the highway runs 
quite close to it, as it did then; but now you 
might not know of the danger that lurked 
beneath your feet in approaching the edge 
of the bank at this point, until you had put 
aside the interposing boughs. If you did 
that, you would start back affrighted to find 
yourself treading so near the jaws of de- 
struction. But part the branches again, 
cling to the stoutest of them, and look over. 
The jagged side of the cliff falls beneath 
you so precipitously that the sight will dizzy 
you; the river runs seventy feet below, and 
the stone that you drop falls with a very 
faint splash i in the water. 

Such is the Tory’s Leap. The place de- 
rives its name from a well authenticated 
tradition of the Revolution relating to one 
Simeon Barnwell, a desperate character of 
the neighborhood, who espoused the cause 
of King George at the outbreak of the war, 
and who, after the city was occupied by the 
British, was put in authority over the coun- 
try between Tarrytown and Manhattan Is- 
land. 

Like all base natures when invested with 
temporary power, he exercised it brutally 
and rapaciously, making himself the pest 
and terror of the farmers of the neighbor- 
hood who refused to openly avow allegiance 
to the king. With a band of choice spirits . 
he ravaged the country, plundering, outrag- — 
ing, and burning, until the enemy’s power 
in this quarter was broken and the evacua- 
tion of the city left him without allies to 
supporthim. Prudence would have dictated 
flight, at this juncture; but Barnwell, appar 
ently believing that the people were too 
much in terror of him to molest him, boldly 
remained at home, setting the country at 
defiance. It was a false security; the 
British transports had not cleared the Nar- 
rows when Barnwell was surrounded in his 
house by a crowd of injured and exasperated 
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men who demanded his surrender. His 
answer was a shot which instantly killed two 
* of them; and then the infuriated party broke 
intothe housetoseizehim. He was not found 
for some minutes, and then the horsemen of 
the crowd espied him trying to escape from the 
barn mounted on a fleet brown mare which 
had often served him well in time of need. 
Instant pursuit was made and continued for 
‘some miles; when the desperate Tory, per- 
ceiving that the two foremost of his pur- 
suers were fast gaining on him, riding with 
pistols in their hands, ready to slay him on 
capture, turned his horse sharp to the river, 
and urged her off at this cliff! The two fleet 
horsemen pulled up in time to save them- 
selves; but such had been the desperate 
energy of the Tory’s leap that horse and man 
fell into deep water, and floated down the 
stream, dead and mutilated. 

Such the legend. But other tragic occur- 
rences are connected with this dangerous 
locality besides that which gave it name; 
one in particular, which is directly germane 
to the incidents that are now to be narrated. 

In the spring of 1830 a fisherman upon 
the river discovered a human body lying on 
the sand at the foot of the cliff. It could 
not have lain there long, because he was 
positive that he rowed inshore and examined 
this place at nightfall of the previous day, 
desiring to find a better place to set his 
lines. There was nothing there then but 
the sand of the beach; but in the early hours 
of the following morning, while the mists 
were still rising from the river, as he came 
to examine his catch, he was horrified to 
find a human body on this sand. Beaching 
his boat, he examined it carefully. The 
clothes were torn, the neck apparently brok- 
en, and there were several bruises on vari- 


ous part of the body, but no wounds such as’ 


would be made by firearms or sharp wea- 
pons. The conclusion was irresistible that 
the unfortunate man had fallen or had been 
thrown from the summit of the cliff. And 
it was quite as clear that he must have died 
instantly. He was unknown to the fisher- 
man; and wisely leaving the body where he 
had found it, the latter made haste to notify 
the nearest coroner of his discovery. A jury 
was summoned, and the inquest was held on 
théspot. The body was carefully and criti- 
cally examined, and a surgeon pronounced 
it free from the marks of any injuries ex- 
cepting such as must have been received by 
the fearful fall. The bank above was 


scrutinized, and no evidence of a struggle 
were found. The grass appeared to have 
been somewhat trampled down; but no more 
than the feet of one man might naturally 
have done. Nay, more; there were other 
evidences discovered which made it plain to 
the jury that the deed was one of delib- 
erate and premeditated suicide. A gold 
watch was found between the bank and the 
road; beside it was a miniature; and the infer- 
ence was strong that these things had been 
carefully laid away before the fatal plunge 
into eternity. But no note, no scrap of 
writing was found to explain the reason of 
the act, or indicate what he desired to be 
done with the objects of his last fond care. 
The watch bore the inscription on the inner 
case, ‘“‘H. L. From his mother. 1827.” 
And there was no difficulty in recognizing 
the beautiful face in the miniature as that of 
Mrs. Roesselle, the newly-married wife of 
the Episcopal minister of the parish. 

The majority of the jurors had known the 
deceased in his lifetime; none of them hesi- 
tated to pronounce the body that of Horace 
Levin; and the facts concerning the young 
man, as they were generally known in the 
neighborhood, were enough to furnish a 
motive for the suicide. He was the only 
and petted son of a wealthy widow who 
lived at Albany; but for a year past he had 
spent most of his time in and about Tarry- 
town, endeavoring to gain the affections of a 
very beautiful young girl, an orphan, Helen 
Westcott by name. It was supposed at first 
that he was the favored one among her 
many suitors, and it was known that she 
had given him the miniature which was 
found on the bank quite early in their ac- 
quaintance; but rumor soon began to whis- 
per that the Rev. Alvin Roesselle, the 
gifted, young, and handsome clergyman of 
the country parish, had supplanted Levin; 
and this appeared to be the truth. The 
effect upon the latter was noticeable. He 
lost both appetite and ‘spirits; he thinned 
and paled, and grew to be only the shadow 
of his former self. Even after the minister 
was the well known accepted suitor, and 
Levin’s visits had necessarily been discon- 
tinued, the unhappy youth still hung about 
the neighborhood, often about the house, 
seemingly unwilling to accept his disap- 
pointment as final and irrevocable. And 
on the wedding-day, when Mr. Roesselle and 
Helen were married at the church by a min- 
ister from the city (a college-mate of the 
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pridegroom), in the presence of a house-full 
of friends and parishioners—even then 
Horace Levin was seen in the church porch, 
dark, miserable, silent, hovering like a cloud 
upon the joy of the occasion. Some of the 
friends of the bride and groom, fearful of 
intended violence, kept purposely between 
him and them as they entered and left the 
church; but there was no necessity for this. 
Levin watched them with gloomy brow as 
they came and went; and when the bridal 
party drove away to the parsonage he disap- 
peared. This happened eight days before 
the discovery of his dead body on the sands; 
and it could not be discovered by the coro- 
ner that he had been seen more tlian twice 
since that morning. Once, three days 
after, and just at night-fall, a laborer who 
had been working all day in the parsonage 
garden, and who knew Mr. Levin quite well, 
saw him walk slowly and furtively in the 


stant, and look in; and then, when the man 
addressed him with ‘‘ good-evening, sir,’’ he 
started and walked rapidly away, without 
reply. And half an hour before dark, on the 
evening before the discovery of the body, 
some boys to whom the deceased was also 
well known, and who were driving home 
their cows along the river road, saw him 
loitering along the bank half a mile below 
the cliff. They said that he took no notice 
of them, and that he was only occupied with 
breaking a stick into small pieces and throw- 
ing them one by one over the bank as he 
walked very slowly up the river. And this 
was all that the coroner could discover. 

More to give complete satisfaction to their 
minds than in the expectation of discover- 
ing anything additional in the case, the jury 
requested that the examination of Mr. and 
Mrs. Roesselle might be taken. It was 
fortunately very brief; fortunately, for the 
circumstances of the case naturally made 
allusions to it extremely painful to them. 
_But they knew absolutely nothing that could 
shed any further light upon the motives or 
the mental condition of the miserable youth. 
Mr. Roesselle had not seen him since the 
wedding, and was as surprised to find that 
he had continued in the neighborhood, as 
he was horrified to learn of his tragic end. 
Mrs. Roesselle had met him once in the 
street at Tarrytown, two days before, when 
he passed her, looked fixedly into her face, 
and walked quickly on, without remark. 
He appeared very much agitated, and she 
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could not help observing a wildness in his 
eyes, and a general strangeness of his man- 
ner, which she had forborne to say anything 
to her husband about it, as the subject was 
an unpleasant one. This was the last she 
had seen of Mr. Levin. He had never been 
to the parsonage; he had never troubled her 
in any way; and the news of his death was 
shocking in its suddenness to her. When 
they laid the miniature before her, and told 
her where they had found it, she was affect- 
ed to tears. 

‘*Poor boy—poor, crazy boy!’ she said. 
‘*T havé done him no intentional wrong; I 
thought he might see that he would be far 
happier without me than with me; and I am 
distressed by his death beyond measure. 
His poor mother—how I pity her! May I 
keep this, Alvin?’’? And she held up the 
miniature to her husband, who gravely 
bowed. : 

In views of these facts, the coroner’s jury 
. returned their inquisition that the deceased, 
Horace Levin, had come to his death by his 
own intentional act, without the aid, fur- 
therance, or act of any other person or per- 
sons whomsoever, by jumping from the 
bank known as the Tory’s Leap, on the 
Hudson River, to the shore below, on the 
night of the 17th or the morning of the 18th 
of April, 1830; by means whereof his neck 
was fractured, and himself instantly killed. 
The verdict went upon record, and stands 
to-day as the official evidence of the cause 
of Levin’s death. 

The body was taken to Tarrytown, laid 
out, shrouded, and coffined; and then, by 
reason of the absence of the minister from 
the village, it was conveyed to Mr. Roes- 
selle’s parsonage, whither the bereaved 
mother shortly came from Albany. The 
same church which had witnessed the union 
of the clergyman and Helen Westcott was 
filled again to hear the service for the dead 
read over the corpse of him who had stood 
gloomily in the porch at the wedding; and 
where there were then smiles of joy there 
were now tears and faces of sympathetic 
grief. The tones of Mr. Roesselle’s voice 
faltered as he read the service, and more 
than once he seemed almost overpowered 
with emotion. The body was taken by the 
stricken mother to her own home, for burial; 
and then, as time passed on, the remem- 
brance of Horace Levin, his unhappy love, 
and his dreadful fate, became a thing of the 
past, and grew faint, with other things of 
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the past, to the inhabitants of the neighbor- 
hood. 

But fate, or circumstance, call it what you 
will, works silently and mysteriously while 
én sleep and months pass; and when 
Horace Levin met his death at the Tory’s 
Leap, on the night of the 17th or the morn- 
ing of the 18th of April, 1830, a train of 
events was started, which, radiating to 
diverse lives and leading through different 
homes, wrought powerfully for good and ill 
to those whom this narrative concerns. 


PART FIRST. 
CHAPTER I. 


BOUT midway between Tarrytown and 
the city, on the direct road, there 
‘stood at this time one of the most charming 
of all the charming cottages that overlook 
the Hudson. It was built on a gentle rise 
of ground, ten rods back from tlfe highway; 
the spacious grounds in front were left in a 
grassy lawn which was closely shaven in the 
summer time, and which was overshadowed 
by four lofty elms, around which were rustic 
seats. From the back and side windows of 
the cottage the view embraced a long stretch 
of the river and its scenery, with passing 
vessels. The front was covered with a 
‘veranda; the spot was always shady in the 
fierce summer heats, and so high that it 
caught many of those aggravating breezes 
which we can see rustling the treetops while 
not a breath of air stirs below. If quiet 
amid natural beauty were the wish of. the 
passer’s heart, he must often have wished 
for such a situation as this, as he passed 
along the dusty road. 

There were many visitors at this place in 
those days; all gentlemen. Those who 
were familiar with the appearance of the 
housé inside knew that it was plainly but 
tastily furnished ; that while there were noevi- 
dences of wealth in or about it, the books, 
and pictures, and musical ingtruments show- 
ed that it was the home of at least one 
cultured mind. And those who had the en- 
tree of the cottage knew that its mistress 
was Miss Augusta Traynor, and that she 
and her domestic were its only occupants. 

And there were many, very many, of 
‘that neighborhood, who did not know Miss 
‘Traynor personally but who knew well what 
‘she was and what she had been. There 
‘were many who had never seen her, who 


knew nothing of her fascination except by 
hearsay, who could have told you that Migs 
Traynor was an orphan, and had lived at 
the cottage two years; that her father had 
been one of the most prosperous of the 
merchant-princes of the city, and that Ay. 
gusta had been among the foremost of its 
acknowledged belles, with suitors by the 
score; that the death of Mrs. Traynor by the 
upsetting of a pleasure-yacht in the bay, 
was followed by the bankruptcy of Mr, 
Traynor, and that little more was saved 
from the wreck of his princely fortune thas 
sufficient to purchase this cottage and t 
furnish it in a humble style; and that the 
ruined merchant had died of a brokeg heart 
very shortly after their removal hither, 
And it was said that the change in Augusta 
Traynor’s circumstances had by: no means 
deprived her of her lovers, but that no lady 
in the vicinity had half as many as she. | 
There was truth in this, and a single:day’s 
watch at the cottage would have verified i, 
There were many in the city who had a. 
mired this girl in the days of her belleh 
and had looked upon her as a prize to & 
won, who now, though they knew her\toie 
shorn of fortune, could not entirely “— 
draw themselves from ‘her influence, 
who therefore came up Often from the 
to look upon her face; ‘and listen to 
music, and enjoy the charm of her a 
tion. A less beautiful woman than si, 
trained in the society that she had knows, 
and surrounded by her peculiar clase of 
mirers, might have lost her ‘al! with" 
loss of wealth; buf men ‘everywhere, 
over the world, will pay willing eourt to ie 
highest types of beauty, and even meré 
ary fortune-hunters will look admiringly@ 
beauty that is not gilded with wealth, and 
regret that it is not gilded, before they pas 
on to worship at other shrines. And thusit 
was with Augusta Traynor. Chafing undér 
the restraints of her reverses, rememberitig 
with sighs of discontent her former triumphs 
in the parlors of wealth and luxury in the 
metropolis, she found herself, at thirty, beat 
tiful, because her mirror told her so, ambi- 
tious of a grand and advantageous match, 
because she felt the promptings of the desire 
in every breath she drew, still sought after, 
still flattered, and still unmarried. And 
these are hard circumstances with which to 
surround any woman. They are more apt 
to be fatal to honesty of purpose; they are 
more apt to be fatal to the dictates of true love. 
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TRE STRUGGLE 


She stood one afternoon of that summer 
upon the veranda in front-of the house, 
listening to the farewells of two young gen- 
tlemen from the city whom she had been en- 
tertaining since morning. She had known 
them both in the days of her father’s afflu- 
ence; they had often contended for the 
honor of her hand in the dance, and she 
knew that in those other days she might 
have brought either of them to her feet with 
the offer of his hand, with but a look. Up- 
on this day they had chatted of theatres and 
operas, of parties and weddings, and had 
blown back and forth with her the frothy 
small-talk of extra-fashionable life; and 
she had likewise chatted lightly, and 
smiled emptily, and played for them the 
trifles of thusic that they liked. They 
had far exceeded the time allotted to 
this call, they said, as the clock chimed 
three, and they rose to go. But that was 
not wonderful; one of them added, for who 
ever did get away from Miss Traynor’s pres- 
ence without a large sacrifice of time? 
Yes, and a.large sacrifice of heart, the other 
added; and then both of the exquisites 
laughed, and bowed, and simpered, and 
Augusta held the check tighter on her face, 
and kept down the look of weary disgust 
that strove to occupy it; and she smiled too, 
as people sometimes smile at the stake. 
And then her visitors hoped to be permitted 
to call again, and really longed to see her in 
the city again, and thought that if they ever 
prayed, they would pray that New York 
might not languish much longer without 
Miss Trayndr; and then they just touched 
the tips of her fingers with those of their 
scented kids, and bowed four or five times 
more; and then, having consumed eight 
minutes by the clock in making their adieux, 
they were gone. 

“ By Jove, what a fine girl! ’’ one of them 
exclaimed, when just out of earshot down 
the walk. 

“I don’t know of anything like her in 
the city, Ned,” was the response. 

“ But she’s poor.” 

“T suppose.”’ 

“ And is all out of the set.” 

“Of course.” 

“She won’t do for either of us.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

And with this conclusion the two disap- 
peared from sight. The reader will not re- 
gret to know that the needs of our narrative 
Will not require their further appearance. 
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Their remarks were made beyond the, 
hearing of Augusta Traynor; but had she 
heard every word she could not have read, 
these young men more thoroughly, nor, 
known what was passing in their minds, 
more perfectly that she did. She stood 
erect upon the veranda some moments after 
she had lost sight of them, her queenly head 
thrown back, her dark eyes kindling, and 
her thin, sensitive nostril quivering with the 
strength of her feelings. The cloud grew 
darker upon her face; it seemed to borrow a 
shadow from her raven hair; and presently 
her thoughts broke out in an impatient 
stamp of the foot, and bitter words that es- 
caped her as she walked up and down the 
piazza. 

** Fools! fools! ’’ were the first ungentle 
words. ‘“‘How much longer am [I to sit 
here and play my lady to these impudent 
coxcombs, who, because they have known 
me in better days, when my favor was a 
prize, dare to come here to see with their 
own eyes how well I can bear adversity. 
What am I to them but a recollection ?— 
what do they care now for me, more than to 
make me the subject of an idle hour’s 
curiosity ? Nothing. With fortune, I was 
something in their eyes—I was more than 
all other women; without it, I am become 
as nothing but an ornament. I am weary, I 
am sick and tired of such trifling; I will not 
see them again, or any like them. They 
shall know that I know why they come here; 
and they will then begin to save themselves 
the trouble of coming.” 

She paused in her walk, and leaned her 
hand against the pillar of the veranda. 

‘* Yet how are they worse than I?” she 
enquired of herself. ‘‘ To them, marriage is 
only the ladder by which they climb to 
wealth that brings them independence of 
toil, which confirms them in a life of idle 
luxury, and which raises them to a higher 
social plane than they can ever reach alone. 
Is it not much the same with me? Are 
not my days and nights given to scheming 
and planning how I may regain what I have 
lost? And do I not know that if it is to be 
done, it can only be by an advantageous 
marriage ?”’ 

Augusta Traynor started at the sound of 
the last question, as I fancy many of us 
would be startled could we hear our unspok- 
en thoughts put into speech, and looked 
hurriedly around her to see that no person 
had overheard her confession. She sat 
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down upon a seat on the veranda, and put- 
ting her hand to her forehead occupied her- 
self seriously with the endeavor to settle 
decisively in her own mind whether what 
she had just declared in a question was to 
be the rule of her actions. Was love to bow 
to ambition? Was her heart, and its best 
impulses, to yield to an inordinate craving 
for the mastery of wealth, for the pride of 
station, and the brilliancy of a life such as 
she bad lived? She sat with her eyes 
covered, and thought and wrestled over 
these questions, until the clock striking four 
aroused her. Then she started up and 
looked up the road. There was a glimpse of 
it to be seen, more than a mile away, be- 
tween the elms; and her practiced eye dis- 
covered a slight rising of dust, even at that 
distance. 

“T told him to come to-day for his an- 
swer,”’ she said, gazing fixedly at the dusty 
spot till it disappeared behind the tree. 
** Five o’clock was the hour I named. He 
was always too early; he will be here in a 
few’ minutes. I promised him a final an- 


swer; nay, I gave him reason to hope that it 


would be as he desired. What shall I do— 
my God, what shall I do?” 

She was much moved; both hands were 
over her face, and she swayed herself back 
and forth in a convulsion of emotion. When 
she uncovered her face it was rigid and 
harsh in the darkness of its beauty, and her 
brow was ruffled by the scowl that came 
with her contending thoughts. 

‘Her eye fell upon her music-book, which 
lay at her feet. She took it up, and opening 
it, drew from between its leaves a square of 
bristol-board, on which her own cunning 
fingers had drawn the face of him she leved. 
It is more than she had ever uttered aloud, 
but she had confessed the truth to her heart 
more than once; and now, as her eyes rested 
on the picture, she again confessed to her- 
self what she would not put into words— 
‘That is the man I love! ” 

The face was one that many women would 
have loved. The hand that drew it was 
wonderfully skilled in the use of the pencil, 
and it had disposed the light and shade on 
hair and brow, in the eyes, and over all the 
face, and brought forth the paper a picture 
which only a good artist could make, and 
‘therefore a perfect resemblance. There 
was no color about it; but you knew as well 
without it as with it that the hair that waved 

“carelessly about the round, full face was 
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brown, that the eyes which sparkled with 
something of defiance, if not wickedness, 
were blue, and that the face must be ruddy 
and fair. You felt in looking at it that the 
strong will which it showed must be kept in 
constant exertion to repress the evil tenden. 
cies that it suggested; that it was a face in 
which more could be feared than hoped, 
Augusta Traynor held up the picture befor 
her eyes and gazed long and earnestly at it. 
The harshness disappeared from her brow, 
her eyes, grew soft and luminous, her lip 
trembled, and all the gentler part of the wo. 
man came to the surface. In one moment 
she thought of the proud, impulsive, hea. 
strong man whose visits to the cottage she 
had encouraged; of the manly, eager way, in 
which he had entreated her love; and of her 
promise, given two days before, that she 
would answer him once for all at this hour, 

And may I hope for such an answers 
I wish?” he had asked. Never had sh 
heard his voice quiver before; it did quiver 
with those words. And she had smiled in 
answer, and sent him away strong-hearted, 
resolved to give up the baser part of life, t 
live purely and restrain his pasions, that he 
might deserve her love and make her happy. 

And did she not love him? The pictur 
was its own sufficient answer. She hai 
drawn every stroke of it from memory,i 
his absence; and memory never could hay 
so faithfully prompted her hand if th 
prompting of love had not also been there. 
Without love, such a performance must hare 
been a miracle; with love, it became pom 
ble. 

She sat there some moments longer, fight 
ing out with herself the world-old battle i 
the female heart between ambition ani 
love; and though the struggle was fierce and 
strong, it ended as such struggles alway 
end in natures such as hers. One tem 
dropped upon the picture—a precious teat, 
indeed, for it marked the instant when se 
fishness triumphed forever over love in this 
woman’s heart; and then her face gre¥ 
proud and stern again. Deliberately she 
tore the face in two and concealed the piece 
in the music-book; and from that instal 
her decision was fully taken. 

‘‘How could I hesitate one moment?" 
she reflected, impatiently tapping her foo 
against the trellis. ‘He has nothing that! 
want, but love; and that is the least a wt 
man wants! Pshaw—let me forget as fas 
as may be that I was ever weak enough 
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think of him. My game goes higher than 
he, poor fellow, can rise; and I’ll bring it to 
my feet quickly enough. ” 

She had not noticed that during the last 
few moments of her intense pre-occupation 
of thought a horseman had dismounted at 
the gate, secured his horse, and walked with 
eager steps up to the veranda. She did not 
see him, and she was unconscious of his 
presence, until he pronounced her name. 

Augusta! ”’ 

She started and raised her head; the sud- 
deness of his appearance discomfited her, 
and the blood flowed all at once into her 
face. He interpreted the sign as his heart 
wished, and his arm was quickly thrown 
about her. 

Augusta—my own dear Augusta!” he 
exclaimed, and stooped to kiss her. His 
breath was hot upon her cheek before she 
could disengage herself from his arm; and 
then she started back, and her eyes flashed 
angrily upon him. 

“Don’t touch me,” she said. 
crazy. Mr. Maverick 

“I begin to be afraid I am,’’ he interrupt- 
ed. “How have I offended you, how have 
I misunderstood you, Augusta?” He stop- 
ped; she was looking him full in the face. 
It was the face of the picture. 

“You came for an answer,’ she said, 
with chilling reserve. 

“* Yes; and I thought from your looks ’”’— 
he eagerly interrupted; but she stopped him. 

** You would do well always to wait for a 
lady’s answer,” she said. ‘‘ Here is mine; 
I cannot be your wife.” 

Darkness swept into the florid face of the 
maa as into the summer sky at an eclipse. 

“You cannot ?” he repeated. She bow- 
ed. He. ground his boot upon the edge of 
the step, and then broke out furiously :— 

“ By Heaven, Augusta Traynor, I don’t 
understand it. You have received my visits 
with favor; you have showed your prefer- 
ence for me in a dozen ways; you would not 
tell me ‘ no’ when I asked you two days ago 
to wed me, but you put me off till now, 
smiling encouragement on me all the time. 
Augusta, stop a minute and think. You 
know me well; you know that such a passion 
as I have for you can’t enter into a man’s 
very life, as it has into mine, and then be 
uprooteda Il at once; and you want me to tear 
this out, without taking away all the good 
part of that life with it. Now think, woman 
—think, THINK, I say, before you destroy 
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me!’ She quailed before the fury of his 
aspect, and he made a strong effort, and 
moderated his tone. ‘‘ Have you not loved 
me?” 

‘¢ Perhaps I have,” she replied. Her face 
was pale; her fingers pulled a rose to pieces; 
but her voice was steady. 

‘* You have heard bad reports of me. I 
have not been a good man—I mean to be, 
God and Augusta Traynor permitting. If 
that is the cause ”»—— 

‘ That is not the cause,’’ she interrupted. 
‘“‘T have not been influenced in this way 
against you.” 

‘Then tell me why you have decided to 
make me wretched. Tell me why.” He 
sat down in the seat she had vacated, and 
looked at her with desperate curiosity. 

*¢ Let me ask you to end this scene, Mr. 
Maverick.’ She spoke in a light, easy tone; 
and as she proceeded she fell intoa strain of 
banter. ‘If I did love you a little—what 
then? Must a woman marry a man, and 
every man, whom she loves alittle? Mercy 
on me, what a world we should have then! ” 

She laughed merrily; a forced laugh, 
which caused Maverick to grind his teeth 
with rage. 

‘* No, Mr. Maverick,” she went on, ‘let 
us put an end to this, and never speak of it 
again. As I was foolish enough to confess, 
I have loved you a little; but I have never 
thought of marrying you. What, will no- 
thing satisfy you? Well, then, if you must 
know the truth, I have promised my hand to 
another.”’ 

Augustus Maverick could not know that 
this was untrue, and that she spoke ofan in- 
tention rather than of an accomplished fact. 
He clutched the arms of the chair in which 
he sat, and spoke one hoarse whisper. 

His name! 

She hesitated; and then, looking toward 
the road started and grew paler. Another 
horseman had ridden up to the gate, had 
dismounted, and was traversing the walk 
with rapid steps. 

Tt may be as well,” she reflected. ‘If 
I tell you,” she said, aloud, ** will you prom- 
ise todo him no injury, and not to forget 
that you are in the presence of a lady ?” 

Yes,” Maverick jerked out. 

‘* He is behind you now,” © 

Maverick faced about, and found himself 
confronted by a man of his own height, and 
of similar features, but with darker hair and 
complexion. The recognition was mutual, 
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* Oliver! 
Augustus! ” 

They were brothers. 

The new-comer stood still, regarding the 
scene with cold eye, and exhibiting not the 
least agitation, hardly any surprise, in his 
hard face. He wasapparently the elder of 
the two by at least ten years. Whatever he 
may have thought of the presence of his 
brother here, the feeling was not shown up- 
on his self-contained face, nor expressed in 
words. 

Augusta Traynor was quick of wit; but 
she was not equal to this emergency. She 
smiled and banished the tremor from her 
lips; but she could not upon the instant 
think how a collision between these two was 
to be avoided. What accident or freak 
could have brought Oliver Maverick here at 
this hour she could not conjecture; it was 
not according to her understanding with 
him, and was at best a frightful contretemps. 
She looked at Augustus; he uttered a low 
cry, and pressing his hand to his head, 
staggered back against the lattice. Then he 
removed his hand, and his eyes seemed to 
burn and glitter with fury as he looked from 
one to the other. 

will remember your promise?” 
Augusta entreated. 

Yes, yes, [remember my promise,”’ he 
bitterly cried. “I was not to injure the 
man whom you meant to marry; and he is 
my brother. He knew where my heart lay; 
none knew it better than he; and he was 
base enough to supplant me. Well, well, I 
will not injure him; I will not shoot him, 
nor cut his throat; but this I will do, I will 
make him an outcast from his home, and a 
penniless beggar on the earth! And I will 
not injure you, Augusta, although you have 
this day treacherously given me over to the 
baser part of myself; but I warn you that if 
you marry this man, his fate shall also be 
yours. Fools, fools both of you; how clear- 
ly do I see through the arguments that he 
has been base enough to use, and you 
treacherous enough to accept, for my undo- 
ing. Did he tell you he is the old man’s 
favorite, that all Maverick Farm, and all the 
stocks and mortgages are to be his, and that 
he will make you richer than you used to 
be? Ah, you turn red, Miss Traynor; my 
easy guess was the true one. Yet I tell you 
both,”—and the speaker raised his hand 
above his head, and spoke with a terrible 
earnestness,—‘‘ that though I injure you 
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not in body, though I leave you free to 
enter into this marriage which rests in 
treachery, in falsehood, in deceit, and in the 
selling of the soul of at least one of you for 
the promise of gold, the price shall never be 
paid! Marry, if you dare, I’ll be faithful to 
my word.” 

He looked at Augusta; she trembled, spite 
of herself, before the passionate earnestness, 
and cast down her eyes. So beautiful she 
looked as she stood there, that the fiery 
heart of the man was almost touched again; 
and then he struck his face with his flat 
hand, and recovered his mood. Without 
another word he stepped past his brother, 
and seizing Augusta Traynor in his arms 
kissed her, once, twice, thrice, upon the lips. 
The action was so sudden and so unexpect- 
ed that she neither cried out nor struggled; 
and when she found herself released, Au- 
gustus Maverick was striding towards the 
gate, half way down the walk. The two 
never spoke together again. 

Before Oliver Maverick and Augusta 
Traynor had parted that day, their marriage 
engagement was consummated. And some 
weeks afterwards they were married. 

There are with some men turning-points 
of life, when an act done or left undone, or 
a point lost or won in life’s great game influ- 
ences them forever. It was so with Augus- 
tus Maverick. He came upon this day with 
his heart full of peace and love, to plight 
his vows to Augusta Traynor, and in receiv- 
ing’ her love to enter upon a better life. 
One word from her would have done it. He 
found himself, instead, proud, hot-blooded 
man as he was, the victim of a heartless 
sacrifice, a deliberate deceit, a soulless bar- 
gain; and the good aspirations that were 
rising within him were utterly and forever 
cast down. And as he mounted his horse 
and galloped up the road, his tumultuous 
brain was busy with plans of dreadful im- 
port to some of those—it may be to all—who 
have become and are yet to be actors in 
this drama of real life. 


CHAPTER II. 


IS love for Augusta Traynor had stop- 

_ ped this man short when he stood up- 

on the threshold of an enormous sin. The 
treatment which he had just received at her 
hands, while stifling his good impulses, 
brought into renewed life the bad; and as 
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he urged his horse into a harder gallop his 
mind ran riot over designs and projects 
which had been for months lain aside. One, 
in particular, rose uppermost; and wherever 
his thoughts wandered, they continually re- 
turned to it. But he did not yiell to it at 
once; he resisted the thought at first, and 
tried to turn it off; and then, as it pressed 
more clamorously on him, he succeeded. 
He stopped his horse by the side of the road, 
and dismounting, seated himself upon a 
large stone, while he held the rein. 

“ Let it be so, then,” he moodily mutter- 
ed. ‘“*I would have it otherwise; but I 
can’t help it. It’s an ugly thing to do, and 
I’ve been putting it away from me, hoping 
that I never should have heart forit. If I 
have the heart for it now, I say it’s not my 
fault. Let the blame be with those who 
have driven me to the bad.” 

Conscience was fierce within him, and as 
he sat there he repeatedly muttered the 
words, ** I don’t care; let it be so; the fault 
will not be mine; let them bear it who de- 
serve it;’’ as if to fortify himself in his pur- 
pose, and to drown all consciousness of 
wrong within him. The sun had not yet 
set, though the long summer day was draw- 
ing to a close; and as he sat and held the 
rein, while his horse cropped the grass by 
the roadside, he looked down the highway 
over which he had passed, and saw a mov- 
ing speck descending the hill half a mile 
back. He knew at once that it was a horse 
and rider; and though he was not in the 
mood for company, and would not have en- 
dured the companionship of most of the 
men whom he knew, he waited and looked, 
rather idly than from any sense of curiosity. 
The black speck advanced slowly; the horse 
was evidently coming on a walk or a very 
deliberate trot. The sun shining from the 
west had thrown the shadow of the hill over 
the moving speck, so that it had been indis- 
tinct; but the instant it came out into the 
broad sunlight it was outlined sharply 
against the hill, and Maverick, as he looked, 
suddenly jumped to his feet and uttered an 
exclamation. He was an expert horseman 
and an enthusiastic lover of the horse, and 
an animal once seen by him was always re- 
membered in its gait and movements, as well 
as in its form; and he at once recognized 
the advancing horse as one that he had of- 
ten seen. That horse never had but one 
rider, he well knew; and as he leaned upon 
his own saddle and eagerly looked up the 


road, his new emotion found vent in words. 

‘* Has the devil thrown that man in my 
way at this moment ?—he, of all other! mew 
on earth—lest I should slacken my pur- 
pose ? ” 

He paused abruptly, and looked still more 
eagerly. Horse and rider advanced on a 
jogging trot, for the animal was old and de- 
crepit; and in a few moments more were 
within a few rods of the spot where Mav- 
erick stood. 

‘*The man himself! ’’ was his. whispered, 
soliloquy. ‘‘ Fate wills it; I only follow. 
But by heaven, how I should astonish him!” 

He was in the saddle again with the quick- 
ness of an expert rider, and held his mettled 
animal in check by the roadside. The 
new-comers advanced, and were soon almost 
abreast of him. The rider was dressed in a 
suit of black throughout, except the straw 
hat upon his head, and he sat loosely upon 
the saddle with his arms down and his head 
fallen upon his breast in a reverie. He 
might have passed Maverick unobserved 
had not the latter saluted him in a loud 
voice. 

Good-morning, parson. Which way?’’ 

The rider suddenly raised his head, and 
exhibited the face of Alvin Roesselle, the 
clergyman. It was pale, sallow and rather 
a sad face, with high cheek bones and 
strongly marked features. He looked like a 
born student, with his great expanse of 
forehead, and his sunken, brilliant eyes; but 
there was, too, beneath his habitual gravity, 
almost sadness of face, an expression of 
sweetness which came forth at call. He 
was startled now at the suddenness of the 
salutation, breaking in upon his thoughts; 
and as he looked up and saw by whom he 
was addressed, he was somewhat puzzled 
that he should have been addressed at all. 
About the man before him he knew no- 
thing more than that he was the second son 
of old Ezra Maverick, of Maverick Farm, 
and reputed the hardest drinker, the rough- 
est rider, the most dissolute young man for 
many miles around. Personally he knew 
nothing of him; he had never spoken with 
him; and he remembered that when he 
called at Maverick House some weeks be- 
fore, the old man was sick and declined to 
see him; and that both sons were away from 
home. In the parish church there was a 
great square pew which was the hereditary 
property of the Mavericks, and he had-heard 
from some of the oldest parishioners that 
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many years before, when Ezra Maverick 
was young and just married, he had occu- 
pied the great pew regularly with his wife, at 
the seasons of worship. It was a practice 
that had long been discontinued; not once 
since the death of his wife had Ezra Mav- 
erick sat there, and no one had ever seen 
either of the sons within the wall of the 
sanctuary. It was, therefore, with some 
natural embarrassment that Mr. Roesselle 
returned the salute. 

‘* Mr. Augustus Maverick, I believe,” he 
said. 

The other nodded and wheeled his horse 
into the road. 

‘*T have waited for you,”’ he said, abrupt- 
ly. ‘* Not that I expected you,” he made 
haste to add, ‘‘ but—I saw you coming, and 
waited.”’ 

*¢T have been over to visit old Norah Ad- 
ney,” said the clergyman. ‘ The poor soul 
is dying with consumption, and I try to see 
her at least twice a week.” 

And then there was a pause of some min- 
utes, while they rode along side by side, 
Maverick constantly curbing his horse to 
the pace of the slower one beside him. For 
twenty minutes the conversation never went 
beyond commonplaces about the weather 
and the news; and then it ceased entirely, 
and a dead silence prevailed between the 
two. There was no bond of sympathy be- 
tween them, and the manner of Maverick 
was rather repellant than otherwise. This, 
coupled with the bad character that rumor 
ascribed to him, constrained the clergyman 
to silence, when with almost any other 
stranger his graceful and easy address and 
conversation would have been charming. 
He glanced furtively at his companion as 
they rode on, and Maverick looked over his 
horse’s head, straight up the road. Once, 
however, he turned his face and looked at 
the other, and that was when they had ap- 
proached very near to the spot known as the 
Tory’s Leap. The clergyman had discover- 
ed the locality, and a peculiar sthile crossed 
Maverick’s face as he observed the shudder 
that crossed that of his companion. 

**A spot of much interest,’? Maverick 
said, suddenly checking his horse directly 
opposite the bank. As he pronounced the 
words he never removed his eyes from his 
companion’s face, and he saw that sickly 
shudder cross it again. 

‘* A most horrible place,” was the low re- 
sponse. 
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‘* Yes, to be sure; in one sense, I suppose 

that is so,’’ the other rejoined, in a loud 
voice. ‘* But it is an interesting spot, too. 
T'll warrant you now, parson, you never 
went to the edge of the bank and looked 
over there where that poor devil of a Levin 
made an end of himself last April. Have 
you?” 

‘¢ Never, never—and I shall never wish to. 
The association of the place are too awful to 
allow me to think seriously of such a thing. 
Let us go on.” 

Maverick turned his head away, that his 
companion might not see the exulting smile 
that ran over it. 

‘*A hard fate—wasn’t it, parson?” he 
asked, never moving to go on. 

‘*Yes, yes—hard enough. But I must 
ride on.”’ 

“Did you know that unhappy young 
man ?’’ was the next question. The speak- 
er still held his rein tight, and looked full at 
the face of the clergyman. 

“No. Ido not think I everspoke to him. 
But really, Mr. Maverick, I cannot stay’’—— 

‘*¢ Tt would only take a single minute, par- 
son, for you to dismount and look over the 
edge of the cliff. I will hold your horse.” 

God forbid!’ The exclamation was ut- 
tered with a very marked agitation of voice 
and a trembling of hands and face, not a 
tone nor a motion of which escaped the 
watchful Maverick. ; 

‘¢Excuse me, sir,’’ the clergyman con- 
tinued. ‘*This melancholy subject seems 
to have a strange fascination for you; I 
frankly confess that it is too unpleasant to 
me to bear more than a passing reference. 
You may understand why this should be so; 
but if you heard none of the gossip which 
counected the name of Horace Levin with 
that of Helen Westcott before my marriage 
—I say if you have heard none of this, then 
you cannot understand why this subject is 
extremely painful to me. I must decline to 
converse any further about it; and as we are 
near the corner where you will turn off to 
reach Maverick House, I will bid you good- 
evening now. I do not wish to be ungra- 
cious, sir; I shall be happy to call upon you 
soon, and renew your acquainjance under 
more favorable auspices. Good-evening, 
sir! ” 

He chirruped to his horse, and the animal, 
which had been standing as though fastened 
into the road during this colloquy, resumed 
his jog-trot. Maverick gave his own horse 
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the rein, and two bounds brought him be- 
side the other. A shadow crept over the 
clergyman’s face; then a faint spot of red 
showed upon his cheek, and he looked at 
his tormentor with impatient inquiry. They 
had now reached the corner of which Mr. 
Roesselle had just spoken; but Maverick 
made no motion to turn off. He kept his 
eyes fixed upon the clergyman’s face, coolly, 
deliberately, evidently with a purpose. 

‘*T suppose I have heard all the gossip 
you refer to,” he said. ‘‘ I suppose there 
is no doubt that the lady whom you married, 
and Horace Levin, were once engaged—or 
something very near to it. What of it? I 
fail to see why that circumstance should 
make you so averse to the mere mention of 
the place where poor Levin met his end.” 

The minister’s face was in an instant 
flooded with a rush of indignant blood. His 
hands trembled with excitement so that 
they could hardly hold the reins; he strove 
to speak out an indignant protest against 
this continual impertinence, but he was 
tongue-tied with the force of his emotions. 
They rode past the turning, but Maverick 
still kept his horse by the side of the other. 

“* Well, parson,”’ he said, with cool blunt- 
ness, “‘no matter now. We’ll dismiss the 
subject, for the present, at least. You 
spoke about calling on me at some time not 
far distant; but the fact is, I have some 
business that is pressing, and I can’t wait 
for your call. I'll go home with you to- 
night, if you please.”’ 

The clergyman looked uneasily at the 
speaker. 

‘*T pray you defer your call till to-mor- 
row,” he said. “I am weary, and some- 
what nervous. I am hardly fit to converse 
at all.” 

**T must see you to-night,” was the per- 
emptory reply. ‘* My business is brief, and 
must be done now.” 

“Then speak it here,’? was the last des- 
perate appeal of the clergyman, shrinking 
from the proposition as he shrank from the 
man. ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, but I would rather 
choose the time when you are to come to my 
humble parsonage. Tell me now and here 
how I can serve you.” 

The answer was quick and stern, and ad- 
mitted of no denial. 

“You see it is getting toward evening, 
parson, and any of these obscure places 
along this road which we are passing may 
hold an eavesdropper. What I have to say 


to you must be said in secret; what you have 
to promise me must be promised in secret.” 

They rode on in silence, and soon the 
gathering twilight hid their faces. Tor- 
mented by the strange persistency of Mav- | 
erick in forcing this disagreeable subject 
upon him, and believing from his sinister 
appearance and address that his forced visit 
boded no good to him, the clergyman rode 
on, glad at last that he had an opportunity 
in the obscurity of the hour to compose him- 
self for the coming interview. After riding 
some distance further, they turned down a 
lane which led to the parsonage. Daylight 
had gone when they reached it, so that they 
could not see the steep roof of Maverick 
House above: the trees, a mile and a half 
away across the fields. 

They dismounted, and Maverick tied his 
horse. 

‘*Go and put your animal up,”’ he said, to 
the other; ‘*I will wait here for you.” 

The clergyman returned in a few minutes, 
and found Maverick sitting on the steps, but 
in the shade of the pillars, so that the lamp- 
light from the house could not reach him. 

“Take me directly to your study,” he said. 
‘* Acquaint no one with my presence here.” 

His tone was that of command. Mr. 
Roesselle silently led the way through the 
hall, and was about to open the second door 
on the left, -when the door opposite was 
flung open, and the apparition of a lovely 
young creature in white muslin dress burst 
out of the sitting-room upon them. Her 
arms were about her husband’s neck in an 
instant. 

‘¢ Why you naughty Alvin!” she exclaim- 
ed. ‘ You are trying to get into the house 
without letting me know you are here. But 
my ears are quick, sir; I heard you, and 
I 

The strange expression of the face into 
which she was looking told her as plainly as 
words could have spoken it that there was 
another present; she turned her head and 
saw Augustus Maverick looking ather. She 
dropped her arms and retired a few steps, 
and her husband said:— 

“This gentleman has a little business 
with me in the study, Helen, dear. But I 
will be with you in a few moments.” 

She hid her confusion by an immediate 
escape into the dining-room, and the two 
men passed into the study. It was a small 
room, filled with Mr. Roesselle’s books and 
desk, and on a small table a lamp was burn- 
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ing faintly. The clergyman raised the wick 

enough to make a bright light, and handing 
his visitor one of the two armchairs, sat 
down in the other. Without a word he 
leaned his face on his hand, and looked in- 
quiringly at Maverick. The latter seemed 
in no hurry to be seated. He stood by the 
chair, his fingers drumming on the back, 
and carelessly said :— 

‘¢ Mrs. Roesselle is a charming woman.” 

There was no answer; the clergyman was 
looking at him to ascertain what the remark 
might mean. 

‘“*You have been married about three 
months, I believe,’”’ was spoken, in the 
same careless tone. 

** More, but, Mr. Maverick, I beg to re- 
mind you that you are here against my ex- 
pressed wish, on your own invitation, for 
the purpose of transacting some business 
with me. Is it too much toask that you will 
confine yourself to that business ?” 

Maverick stepped to the door without a 
word, opened it, and looked into the hall. 
Then he closed it, turned the key, and took 
his seat in the chair directly in front of the 
cleigyman, and so near that their knees 
touched. 

“TI merely wish to ensure secrecy,’’ he 
said. The other did not speak—it may be 
that he could not command his voice—but 
motioned him to continue. 

‘*T must tell you candidly, parson, in the 
beginning, that what I have-to say relates 
entirely, in the first instance, to the death 
of Horace Levin.” 

Mr. Roesselle almost sprang from his 
chair; the blood rushed angrily into his face 
again, and he had commenced to utter a pro- 
test, when Maverick with a strong hand on 
either shoulder forced him back into the 
chair, and continued to talk so rapidly that 
the other could not interrupt him. 

**You need not say a word, sir; not a 
word. I know all you wouldsay. The sub- 
ject is unpleasant to you, I am aware; but I 
cannot help that. You must hear me; if a 
stronger word is necesssary, then I will say, 
you shall hear me. Parson Roesselle, you 
know that the verdict of the coronor’s jury 
declared that Horace Levin came to his 
death by his own act. Do you know of any 
person who dissents from their conclusions, 
and doubts the correctness of that inquest ? 
You need not answer; I see by your face, 
that you would tell me that you are surprised 
hat I should suggest any such doubt. Ah 
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sir, let me tell you further, not only do I 
suggest the doubt, but I have ever believed, 
and do now believe, that Horace Levin did 
not die the death of a suicide.” 

The clergyman started again, and exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ How could it be otherwise? How’’—— 

** Look at the circumstances,’’ Maverick 
continued, again forcing him to sit down: 
‘* A man is found dead at the foot of a tall 
cliff, and we will allow that he must have 
fallen from the top of it, since the marks on 
his body seem to show it, and since he was 
seen in the vicinity of the bank above but a 
few hours previous. He had been disap- 
pointed in love—excuse the mention of the 
well-known fact, sir, but it is necessary,—and 
that, say the jury and the people, is cause 
enough for the act. Bah, bah!—we all 
know better. Such things don’t happen in 
America, except in story-books. You are 
much such a man as was your dead rival, 
Mr. Roesselle; now would you have killed 
yourself had you been the disappointed one? 
Assuredly not; you would laugh at the idea 
now, if you were not so very sober. But 
they say that his watch and the picture of 
his former sweetheart were found carefully 
put away, and of course by his own hand, at 
his death, and therefore it must have been 
a premeditated self-murder. Pish, pish!— 
that is worse reasoning still. As though a 
man on the very brink of eternity should 
think of trinkets or love-tokens! Don’t you 
see the absurdity of the thing? Now, Mr. 
Parson, I can easily imagine a way in which 
this youth may have come to his end. He 
would not take off the keepsakes that he 
prized if he were about to kill himself; but I 
have known young fellows to do just that 
before a personal conflict. Upon my soul, 
sir, I believe that there is at least one man 
alive who can tell the truth about Levin’s 
death ; because I think he died in a struggle 
on the top of that bank. Why could not the 
fools who examined the spot see that there 
were footmarks stamped into the ground by 
two pair of boots? Why could they not see 
that some of the heel-marks showed the 
print of nail-heads all around the heel, and 
others had no such marks? I looked for 
myself, and I found so much with no trou- 
ble at all.” 

The speaker purposely paused, to observe 
closely the effect that his words produced 
upon the clergyman. The latter sat ner- 
vously working his fingers on the arms of 
his chair, profoundly agitated, and striving 
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to interrupt the flow of the other’s talk As 
soon a8 an opportunity was given him, he 
exclaimed :— 

*‘ You talk of this subject in defiance of 
me; I have told you that it is deeply painful, 
I have begged you to desist; you will not. 
If, then, I am compelled to hear what you 
will say, for the sake of my feelings, already 
pained almost beyond endurance—for my 
sake, sir, be brief and rapid.” 

‘‘T want to know what you think of my 
reasoning—of my conclusion?’’ Maverick 
bluntly said. 

‘I do not wish to converse at all on this 
topic,’” was the instant reply. ‘* But if you 
will have my opinion, I merel¥ say that both 
your reasoning and your conclusion are ab- 
surd, for reasons that I need not state.” 

‘¢ And you think the inquest was right ?”’ 

“T think it folly to doubt it. But [ am 
not interested in your groundless suspicions, 
and I am not the proper person to receive 
them. I am a minister of the gospel, not 
an Officer of the law.” 

“Perhaps I may go to a magistrate at 
Tarrytown with my suspicions,” returned 
Maverick, in a slow and measured tone. 
‘Whether I do or not depends verv much 
on you, Mr. Roesselle.’’ 

“ Upon me?”’ 

“Upon you. For look you, sir—although 
you may still pretend that the relation which 
the lady whom you married once maintained 
with the man of whom we speak does not 
and should not interest you to discover all 
that can be known about the death of that 
man—I think otherwise, and I am bound to 
tell you all I know of that affair. A mo- 
ment since you heard me say that I believed 
there was at least one man alive who could 
tell all about Horace Levin’s death; but I 
can say more than that. I can say with 
truth, do say, that there are two men alive 
who know all about it. And I am one of 
the two.” 

“What do you mean?” Roesselle faint- 
ly asked. 

‘*T will tell you; and after I have told you, 
I want you to tell me whether I had better 
go to Tarrytown and lay my information be- 
fore the authorities. You see, sir, I insist 


that you ought to feel an interest in this 
strange affair, and I insist that the relation 
in which your wife once stood with this man 
who is dead, gives me the right to demand 
your advice. And are not you the clergy- 
man who read the burial service over the 
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corpse ? What could be more proper than 
that you should advise me in this junc- 
ture ?”’ 

A nervous, impatient motion of the minis- 
ter’s hand told Maverick to goon. He con- 
cluded, speaking slowly and in a very low 
tone:— 

“The inquest declared that Levin came to 
his death on the night of the 17th, or the 
morning of the 18th of April, 1830. It was, 
in fact, on the night of the 17th, about nine 
o’clock. I know the time, because I was 
there, and saw the deed! It was a clear, 
moonlight night, and I had been—no matter 
where I had been;”’ and the speaker bit his 
lips as he remembered that it was his first 
visit to Augusta Traynor’s cottage. ‘I was 
riding up the road, when my attention was 
attracted to a saddle-horse that was tied 
among some bushes between the road and 
the bank, and I rode over to see what it 
meant. I reached the bushes, and thought 
no more of the horse, for, as I sat in my 
saddle I looked over their tops, and I saw a 
scene of which I was the only witness. 
Two men stood face to face a few feet apart, 
very near the brow of the cliff, and not more 
than two rods from me. The light of the 
moon was strong, and I at once recognized 
the one farthest from me as Horace Levin. 
The nearer of the two I did not know imme- 
diately; but within the next minute I saw 
his face and heard his voice, and then I 
knew him. I sat silently, and neither of 
them saw me, or had any intimation of my 
presence. As I looked, I saw Levin take 
off his watch and chain and hang them on a 
bramble, and lay something beside them that 
he took from his pocket. Then he came to- 
ward the other, and shook his fists menac- 
ingly in his face. ‘I believe you’ve lied 
about me,’ he said, almost choked with an- 
ger. ‘Nothing but lies would have done 
that business.’ ‘ I have not lied about you,’ 
the other replied. ‘ You have—you have— 
and you lie when you deny it!’ raged Levin. 
‘You will be ashamed of this, some day,’ 
the other calmly rejoined. ‘I'll make you 
ashamed of your conduct now,’ was the 
next; and Levin sheok his fists directly in 
the other’s face. ‘There’s bad blood: be- 
tween us; I’ll fight you now,’ Levin cried. 
‘ T have no bad blood with you, and I certainly 
will not fight,’ was the reply. ‘Hojho!l A 
coward as well as a sneak! ’ the excited man 
sneered; and with the words he struck the 
other a violent blow upon. the chest. j 
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staggered him back; but when he recovered 
his breath and his feet, he had lost all con- 
trol of himself. He rushed upon Levin like 
a wild beast, seized him with a strength far 
beyond his appearance, and hurled him to 
the ground. Horace Levin fell within a 
foot of the edge of the cliff, and with the 
force of the shock that had impelled him 
there not spent, he rolled over! He threw 
up his hands and caught some shrubs that 
grew over the edge, but they yielded, and he 
disappeared down the cliff. His antagonist 
ran to the edge, knelt down; and looked 
over; and when I retired, as silent and un- 
perceived as I came, be was in the same 
position.” 

The horror of this revelation bristled in 
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[To be continued.] 


every hair, and distorted every lineament of 
the listener. 

What! ” he gasped, ‘‘ do you mean that 
Levin—was 

‘“*Murdered? Yes.” 

** And you saw it?” 

T saw it.” 

There was a pause. Roesselle seemed 
about to ask another question, but his tongue 
refused him utterance. Augustus Mav- 
erick continued :— 

“T saw it, and I recognized the mur- 
derer.”’ 

He bent forward, and grasping the arm of 
the clergyman, he lowered his voice to a 
thrilling whisper, and pronounced the 
words: And you are the man!’ 


fy of the silence of the star-lit sky, 

Out of the shadows of the wintry brake, 
Out of the glitter of the frozen lake, 
A cloudy Presence shapes itself anigh. 
Its veiled eyes, mystical with prophecy, 
Gaze on me, weird and still. Its dim robes take 
A phantom lustre as they move, and make 


NEW YEAR.—SONNET. 


BY M. C. GILLINGTON. 


Strange echoes of a wild new melody 

Through all the hill-sides where they trail along. 
Its lips are sealed; beneath its dusky wings 

Are hid all mysteries of future things,— 

Souls yet unborn, spring flowers and summer song, 
Formless as yet. Am I dreaming? or does Fate, 
Clad as New Year, stand knocking at my gate? 


OST people are more or less interested 

in the affairs of their neighbors. 
With some, this interest is confined to their 
street. With others, the chief gossip does 
not travel beyond the small circle of the 
country town or parish. The number of 
people, however, laboring under these limi- 
tations of time and place is not so great as it 
has been; and with improved means of 
communication, other nations have become 
our neighbors, and the affairs of the globe 
our subject for small-talk. But even this is 
not enough. We must set our fancies to 
work on other worlds, revealed in vague yet 
attractive detail to the larger eye of our tele- 
scopes; and the caterer for the public ear 
must now mingle tales of the doings of 
*lunatics,”’ a suggestive title for the ex- 
plorers of the moon now famous in fiction. 
So has the world grown, and our horizon of 
curiosity extended. 


INUNDATIONS ON THE PLANET MARS. 


But, in sober earnest, we may well take 
interest in a neighboring planet. The 
crowning evidence of the truth of the mod- 
ern astronomy, in so far as it views our earth 
and her sister planets as the ever-circling 
attendants of the sun, came when Galileo 
caught his first glimpse of the miniature 
system formed by Jupiter and his four satel- 
lites. How great a step was then taken, and 
what new conceptions of our history and 
destiny made possible, we are only beginning 
to see. In the moon we not only see a 
changing luminary, but a “face which is a 
book wherein a man may read strange mat- 
ters.”” The study reveals much to enlighten 
us as to the past and future of our own 
small world; while each planet, at least those 
nearer to us, has its quota of information to 
give. Among these, perhaps the most 
popularly and humanly interesting is the 
planet Mars, regarding which we propose to 
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give our readers some information which 
may be of generalinterest. This little world, 
about half the size of our own, is better known 
and understood by astronomers than any 
other, and, by a strange coincidence, presents 
features in some points so like those which 
our earth would exhibit if similarly viewed, 
that it is hardly possible to avoid the conclu- 
sion that it is habitable, if not inhabited, by 
beings somewhat like ourselves. It was, then, 
with more than mere scientific interest that 
the astronomical world received the startling 
report, recently sent out on high authority, 
that a considerable part of the planet’s sur- 
face had been engulfed in its waters. Our 
readers will probably be interested to know 
on what general, as well as special, evidence 
this report is founded, and what amount of 
weight is to be attached to it. How do we 
know there are oceans in Mars to engulf, 
and continents to be engulfed by them? 
And what in this case has led to the belief 
in some such catastrophe ? 

Small as the planet’s disc appears to our 
vision, it can be mapped in many details 
with perfect accuracy; though, perhaps, if 
our readers were favored with a glimpse of 
its disc through a powerful telescope, they 
would not feel inclined to grant this. Prob- 
ably, their first feeling would be either 
that the telescope was bad, or the artists 
and engravers of the planet sad deceivers. 
Indeed, most of the published representa- 
tions of this planet are miserable failures. 
Yet the delineator is not altogether to blame 
for this. The markings of the planet are in 
most cases so delicate that long practice is 
necessary to trace them, and it is impossible 
to represent them so as to be visible at all in 
an engraving without considerably adding to 
their distinctness. 

But as the observer’s eye grew accustomed 
to the peculiar conditions of telescopic vision, 
he would gradually perceive that the planet’s 
dise was marked with faint blue and white 
ona ruddy ground. Probably this is about 
all he would see without much practice. To 
the astronomer, however, these blue and 
white markings present distinct outlines and 
easily recognizable shapes. He is quite 
familiar with them, for they do not change 
their form or position. The alterations in 
successive drawings of the planet have not 
been due to change in these markings, but 
to additional details revealing themselves to 
more powerful telescopes and more pa- 
tient scrutiny. The chief of them are all 
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named and charted on the same principles as 
the continents and oceans of the earth. 

Are they, then, seas and inlets, bays and 
gulfs, polar ice-caps and glaciated islands ? 
The cautious astronomer will only answer, 
‘* Most probably.” Let us see what can be 
said in support of this answer. 

The planet has an atmosphere, by early 
observers supposed to be very extensive, 
but now known to be much more tenuous 
than our own. As a consequence of this 
tenuity or thinness, atmospheric pressure 
there would be between one-seventh and 
one-eighth of ours, and the Martian air 
would be less compressed about the surface 
of the planet, as its smaller mass and diam- 
eter would alter most. materially the action 
of gravity upon it. Calculation in this is 
confirmed by observation, for we see the 
features of the planet far more distinctly 
than we would see the oceans of earth 
through an air laden with dust and vapor 
such as that of our world. Moreover, in the 
Martian air there is water-vapor, which 
must evidently arise from some watery ex- 
panse on the surface; and so, very naturally, 
astronomers regard the blue markings as 
oceans, and the brilliant white spots as ice 
or snow. Two of the most distinct coincide 
with the north and south poles, and can 
therefore scarcely be regarded otherwise 
than as polar accumulations of these chilly 
materials. There is a general consensus of 
opinion among observers that this is the 
case. Oceans and continents imply rivers 
and lakes; snow implies rain and dew. So 
that, on the surface of Mars we would be at 
home, so far as these surroundings of our 
life are concerned. We should, however, 
lack the clouds to which we are so accus- 
tomed, for the Martian air is singularly clear, 
and apparently calm also. 

The Martian day is almost the same in 
length as our own; and it may provoke per- 
haps some incredulity when we state that 
its length is known to within one-fiftieth of a 
second, such accuracy have astronomers’ 
time-measures attained. It is given by the 
latest authority as 24 hours 37 minutes 22.735. 
seconds. The Martians must, then, dine 
and sleep pretty much as we do. But their 
sowing and reaping will be very different. 
Mars has an orbit much larger than ours to 
traverse in completing its year, and goes 
only at the moderate mean speed of 53,000 
miles per hour, and against the Earth’s 
65,000. The year there will therefore be 
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nearly twice as long as ours. This our 
readers may note as one very great difference. 
For the laws of vegetable, and probably of 
animal, life must be strikingly different in 
the ruddy planet from those ruling on earth. 

Vegetable growth is probably much slower, 
and changes dependent on the seasons all 
less violent than with us. In fact, as we con- 
sider the matter more minutely, we see that, 
while there is what may be styled an element- 
ary resemblance between Mars and the 
Earth, life onthe one will differ greatly 
from the life on the other. The long year, 
with its slow changes of temperature, will 
moderate the causes of aérial disturbance, 
and these causes will operate in an atmos- 
phere very much less dense. The storms 
and breezes will thus be literally much 
lighter than with us. Yet so far this will be 
balanced by the generally frailer structure 
of plants and animals. Our trees are strong 
because they have to sustain the weight of 
their umbrageous heads, as well as resist the 
impact of our denser air as it sweeps over 
them in the storms of winter. With a 
weight of material only one-seventh, the 
Martian trees and plants are probably less 
firm in structure, and so are proportioned in 
strength to the feebler Martian winds. 

It may also be thought that the Martian 
sailors, if there be such, will have less speedy 
voyages than ours. The resistence to a 
vessel’s motion depends of course on the 


density and structure of water, which do not 


depend on gravity. So that with a lighter 
wind to fill his sails, the Martian will have 
as dense a fluid beneath his vessel. But 
here the same kind of compensation comes 


‘in. His ship will only weigh one-half as 


much as one of ours, even if made of the 
same material. But for his purpose far less 
strength will suffice, and, as we have seen, 


‘if he builds of wood, he will get light mate- 


rial to his hand. His vessel will literally 
‘skim the seas,’’ and will find ample power 
in the feeble breeze. The tenuity of the 
Martian air will also trouble housewives. 


“Their pots, if not closed steam-tight, will 


boil when the water is almost lukewarm!— 


certainly al a temperature far below what 


we find necessary for cooking purposes. 
_ We have already remarked on the long Mar- 


‘tian seasons. Owing to the fact that the 


planet’s path takes it much nearer the sun 
in one part than in another, these seasons 


are curiously unequal. This inequality con- 
-spicuously favors the northern hemisphere. 


In fact, the summer half of the year there is 
three hundred and seventy-two days ip 
length, while the winter half is only given 
two hundred and ninety-six. Exactly the 
reverse is the case in the southern hemis. 
phere, the winter there being long and the 
summer short. Yet on such a small globe 
it will be easy for the inhabitants to change 
their hemisphere according to taste, and by 
traveling, to enjoy any of the seasons they 
like in continual freshness. The distribution 
of land and sea will also favor this. The 
Martian seas are really mere lakes, channels 
and inlets. Their arrangement is peculiar 
and interesting. A broad belt of continents 
girdles the equatorial region of the planet. 
These continents are bordered towards the 
poles by narrow strips of sea, which are un- 
frozen, and apparently continuous round the 
whole of the globe. One or two large masses 
of water break up the continental belt, and 
these are united to one another by a perfect 
maze of narrow channels, turning and twist- 
ing in all directions, and opening into 
numerous inlets. These inlets are some- 
times very long. The one called Bessel 
Inlet extends over nearly ninety degrees of 
Martian latitude—that is, about a quarter of 
the way round the globe of the planet. The 
bottle shape of these long gulfs is a very 
curious feature. Most of them enter by 4 
very narrow neck, and then expand suddenly 
or gradually into a large oval bay. If the 
border of these consists of cliffs and moun- 
tains, the Martians will be highly favored in 
the matter of scenery. To pass through a 
narrow cliff-bound channel into the expanse 
of one of these vast bays, if surrounded by 
wooded hille, would be a beautiful voyage 
indeed. 

This bottle shape extends even to the 
oceans, in which there is not in any case a 
great expanse of surface. Dawes Ocean 
largely consists of two great bag-shaped bays, 
and De la Rue Ocean is the same in struc- 
ture. These, of course, are named after 
eminent astronomers, as are almost all the 
chief features of the planet. By these ar- 
rangements, our readers will see that the 
facilities on Mars for water-carriage are very 
great; while, of course, railway carriage and 
construction must be, if attempted, propor- 
tionally difficult. The Martian voyagers 
will have no long, weary days on the expanse 
of ocean; on the contrary, varied and beauti- 
ful minglings of land and sea will continually 
refresh their vision. A recent discovery has 
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apparently somewhat extended this grand 
network of waterways. In 1877 the planet 
was in a peculiarly favorable position for 
observation, and a perfect reticulation of 
faint markings was seen by Schiaperelli, of 
Milan Observatory. These covered the 
larger continents, and were by him named 
“canals; though to be visible at this dis- 
tance they must be enormous in size. Their 
reality has since been doubted, but may be 
regarded as now confirmed. Moreover, they 
are sometimes doubled, a twin canal appear- 
ing parallel to the first at a distance of 
several hundred miles. This doubling is 
considered by Schiaperelli to depend in some 
way on the change of the Martian seasons. 
Though still called canals, they are hardly 
now regarded as such; indeed they form one 
of the most curious and inexplicable features 
of the planet. Perhaps all its features may 
be regarded as difficult of explanation. We 
have given our readers only what is the most 
probable view ofthe case. Certainty cannot 
yet be said to be attained on any points, 
except the tenuity and clearness of the Mar- 
tian air, and the presence in it of water- 
vapor. Still no very strained inference is 
involved in the rest. 

But there is one fundamental fact about 
Mars which thoroughly baffles explanation. 
The planet is forty-eight million miles farther 
from the sun than the Earth. It will receive 
less than half the light and heat that we do. 
Its tenuous air will not retain the solar heat 
as our denser atmosphere does. The condi- 
tion of the general surface will be more like 
that of some lofty mountain top near our 
arctic circle, than that of our fertile plains 
in the temperate zone. It should be clothed 
with almost constant ice andsnow. Yet the 
north and south polar ice-caps on Mars are 
very small—far smaller in proportion than 
those of the Earth. What strange cause 
maintains the warmth of his surface? This 
is one of the problems awaiting solution by 
the astronomy of the future. When solved, 
it will throw light on many other perplexing 
cosmical questions. 

Our readers will now be in a better posi- 
tion to understand the evidence offered in 
proof of the vast inundation to which we 
have referred. Mars has been lately favor- 
ably situated for observation, being near the 
Earth, and though his position low down in 
the sky prevents full advantage being taken 
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of his proximity, yet in May and June he 
was an object of special regard. A portion 
of the land-surface of the planet—named 
Libya”? in the principal charts—has ap- 
peared darker than usual, so much 80, tosome 
observers, as to seem blended with the neigh- 

boring waters. The ‘* Tyrrhenian Sea”’ has 

also seemed paler in tint, as if reduced 

greatly in depth. From what we have said 

of the feeble gravity on the planet, it is evi- 

dent that the structure of the rocks and soil, 

as well as that of the trees and plants, must 

be greatly less massive than with us; indeed, 

a certain porosity of surface structure would 

seem probable, and this, taken with the fact 

that, as a whole, Mars is only about half as 

dense as our earth, would render such an 

event as the subsidence of a continent not 

so very improbable. But our readers must 

remember that such a structure infers 

feebler forces to disintegrate and destroy. 

On such a globe, the ‘* war of elements” 

could not rage very fiercely at any time. It 
is indeed not likely that on any inhabited 
globe the conditions of life are really so 
precarious as we might imagine. Dr. Terby, 
of Louvain, a very skillful observer, is not 
inclined to favor the inundation theory, at- 
tributing the slight changes which have 
been confirmed rather to the very oblique 
view of the regions involved at present offered 
to astronomers by the position of the Martian 
globe. Further aécounts from such skillful 
observers are needed before the matter can 
be seriously considered. 

If undistracted by devouring waters, the 
Martians will be able to enjoy a continued 
celestial spectacle of a very curious kind. 
They are, as our readers must be aware, 
furnished with two small moons, one of 
which completes its orbital course in about 
seven hours and a half. It will rise or set 
three or even four time in a single day, and 
for the Martian seamen will do the part of a 
chronometer. Indeed, clocks will be at a 
discount there, for with little cloudy weather, 
and a celestial body crossing the heavens in 
seven or eight hours, it will always be possi- 
ble to tell the time with considerable exacti- 
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Thus we have considered our next neigh- 
bor among the planets, the likeness of which 
to the Earth is obvious, but its difference 
from it being still more prominent. 
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ON THE THRESHOLD. 


BY A. H. BALDWIN. 


ING out, O bells, ring silver-sweet o’er hill 

and moor and fell! 

In mellow echoes let your chimes their hopeful 
story tell. 

Ring out, ring out, all jubilant, this joyous, glad 
refrain : 

** A bright new year, a glad new year hath come to 
us again! ”’ 


Ah! who can say how much of joy within it there 
may be 

Stored up for us who listen now to your sweet mel- 
ody? 

Good-by, Old Year! Tried, trusty friend, thy tale 
at last is told. 

O New Year, write thou thine for us in lines of 
deepest gold. 


The flowers of spring must bloom at last, when 
gone the winter’s snow ; 

God grant that after sorrow past, we all some joy 
may know! 

Though tempest-tossed our barque awhile on Life’s 
rough waves may be, 

There comes a day of calm at last, when we the 
haven see. 


Then ring, ring on, O pealing bells! there’s music 
in the sound. 

Ring on, ring on, and still ring on, and wake the 
echoes round! 

The while we wish, both for ourselves and all whom 
we hold dear, 

That God may gracious be to us in this the bright 
new year! 


SHAKESPEARE IN EARNEST. 


BY CHARLES PALMER. 


HE incident that I am about to relate 
occurred more than twenty years ago, 
but every detail of it remains as fresh in my 
mind as if it took place but yesterday. 
Twenty years of varied experience of a not 
uneventful life have been powerless to efface 
it from my recollection, though assuredly it 
is one of the memories that I would most 
willingly banish. 

I was an actor then, and I am an actor 
now, but with a difference. Now I have 
made a certain name in my profession, have 
realized a modest competence, and can con- 
template with equanimity the approach of 
the inevitable period when, like many an- 
other performer on the boards and off, I 
shall have to effect my retirement as grace- 
fully as I can, in order to escape the charge 
of “lagging superfluous upon the stage.’ 
Then I was young and poor, but full of 
health and energy, and conscious, moreover, 
of a certain amount of ability which justified 
my choice of a calling. Young as I was, 
however, I had already made some mark in 
my profession, and at the time of which I 
am writing was engaged in playing leading 
Shakespearean parts in one of the minor the- 
atres of a great northern city. We had had, 


I remember, a fairly successful season, and 
towards the close of it were playing Hamlet 
and Othello on alternate nights, I myself 
taking the leading roles. 

I will not venture to criticize my own act- 
ing, and have little doubt that it was crude 


and unfinished enough. Still there was 
plenty of go and energy about it, and it 
seemed to please the people, which, after all, 
is in my opinion the main thing. I candidly 
admit, however, that it was not my playing 
that attracted the public; the magnet which 
drew the crowded houses that delighted our 
manager’s heart was a certain Miss Vernon 
who had been engaged as leading lady for 
the last few weeks of the season and had al- 
ready created some sensation. She was 
a very beautiful woman rather under the 
middle height, with a slight but exquisite 
figure, and gifted with a fine sympathetic 
voice which she held in perfect control. I 
should hesitate to call her a great actress; 
but it is certain that her abilities were above 
the average, and quite sufficient to justify 
her popularity. 

Off the stage her manner was extremely 
cold and reserved; she repelled every at- 
tempt at intimacy, and limited her inter- 
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course with the rest of the company to 
the most ordinary civilities. As a matter 
of course, being an actress and a pretty 
woman, rumors were rife about her past 
life. It was said that she was married, 
and had deserted her husband after ruining 
him; but, for my part, I paid little attention 
to these stories, knowing very well that they 
are the price that every woman who ven- 
tures upon the stage, however irreproacha- 
ble her private life may be, has to pay for 
her success. 

One afternoon I was eating my dinner at 
a small old-fashioned inn which was rather 
a favorite of mine on account of the quaini- 
ness of its architecture and the excellence of 
its cookery, when a gentleman entered the 
little dining-room, seated himself opposite 
tome, and ordered dinner. I paid no par- 
ticular attention to him, for I was busy con- 
ning over my part for the evening, which 
happened to be Othello. I knew it tolera- 
bly well; but I always like to be letter-per- 
fect, and have a great horror of troubling 
the prompter too much. Presently I looked 
up, and saw that my vis-a-vis was gazing 
rather hard at my book. He caught my 
glance and smiled. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” he said, “ but may I 
ask if you are reading Shakespeare ?”’ 

I replied briefly that I was. 

“ Ah!” said he. ‘* And, now I look more 
closely, I perceive that it is Othello; and 
Othello is down in the bill for to-night, I be- 
lieve, at the Phenix. I thought I could 
not be mistaken. You are then the gentle- 
man who is playing the leading parts at that 
house—Mr. Carlingford ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said I; * Carlingford is my name.”’ 

“T have witnessed two of your perform- 
ances, sir,’ he returned, ‘‘Hamlet and 
Othello; and I may add that I did so with 
great pleasure. Your conception of Othello 
in particular struck me as possessing consid- 
erable merit; but, if you will pardon the 
frankness which custom allows age to in- 
dulge in, your performance was a little 
wanting in polish. 

I was very sensible myself of this defect in 
my acting; but that did not make me any the 
less sensitive on the point, and I disliked be- 
ing told of it, especially by a stranger, so I 
remained silent. 

“* But, not to be hypercritical,”’ he added, 
after waiting in vain for a reply, “it was a 
very creditable performance, and full of 
Vigorous promise. Great finish will doubt- 
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less come in time. With your permission, 
sir,” he continued, filling his glass and rais- 
ing it to his lips, ‘‘I will drink to your 
health and to your future success in life, 
which, however, I feel convinced is assured.” 

1 bowed, and drew my book towards me as 
an intimation that I had no desire to prolong 
the conversation; but he was not to be shak- 
en off so easily. Noticing my movement,, 
he smiled and fixed his keen dark eyes upon 
me. 

‘“* Forgive me,’’ he said, “if I am selfish 
enough to wish to disturb you again for a 
moment; but the fact is I have a great de- 
sire to introduce myself, and for this reason 
—I too am an actor. Here, sir, is my card; 
the name may perhaps be not unfamiliar to 
you.” 

I looked atthe little slip of pasteboard, 
and read the name of a noted tragedian—not 
perhaps one of the very first lights of the 
theatrical world, but assuredly a bright par- 
ticular star in its firmament. 

My wish for solitude was effectually ban- 
ished; I could not but be flattered by the de- 
sire which a man so eminent in my calling 
showed to make my acquaintance. Accord- 
ingly I responded readily to his advances, 
and we entered into a prolonged conversa- 
tion, in the course of which my companion 
displayed an intimate acquaintance with 
everything and everybody connected with 
the stage, while, from the wider range 
which his remarks sometimes took, I appre- 
hended that he was not only a fine actor, 
but also an accomplished man of the world. 
So delighted was I with his conversation 
that two hours slipped by unperceived, and 
I had at last to rise and take a hasty leave 
in order not to be late for my engagement. . 

We shook hands cordially at parting; and, 
I willingly accepted his invitation to break- 
fast with him the next morning at his hotel; 
congratulating myself secretly, as I made 
my way to the theatre, upon having formed 
such a distinguished acquaintance. 

I felt sure, somehow, that he was in the 
house when I played Othello that evening; 
but, though I took a good look round, I 
could see nothing of him. We met the next 
morning in his private apartment at the 
hotel, and discussed a very excellent break- 
fast, to which we both did ample justice. 
During the meal he mentioned casually that 
he was endeavoring to arrange with the 
manager of one of the principal theatres in 
the town to give a series of performances in 
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the spring; but he hinted that there was a 
hitch about terms, and that it was more than 
probable the affair would fall through. 

After breakfast he took it into his head to 
give me a series of imitations of celebrated 
actors, some of whom I had seen. I was al- 
together delighted with his performance, 
and warmly congratulated him on his mim- 
etic powers. 

‘“¢ Ah,” said he, throwing himself careless- 
ly into a chair, “‘ this power of mimicry has 
its disadvantages, for it sometimes gets a 
man into trouble, one is constantly tempted 
to exercise it in season and out of season. 
For example, the knowledge that I possess- 
ed such a talent led me to make an exceed- 
ingly rash bet in this very town the other 
day, and I fear I am morally certain to lose 
my money.” 

From his manner I could see that he 
wished to tell me all about the affair, and, 
on my expressing some curiosity, he began 
at once. 

- “Tt relates to yourself, Carlingford; and 
you will be quite right to laugh heartily at 
My audacity. Well, here goes then! You 
“ myust know that I had seen you once or twice 
imOthello, and was struck, as I think I 
méntioned yesterday, by the promise shown 
in your acting. Talking about you to a 
friend of mine who had not had the pleasure 
of seeing your performance, I was induced 
to give an imitation of your style in one of 
the scenes of Othello. ‘ Ah,’ said my friend, 
after I had finished, ‘I know you pride 
yourself on being a good mimic, but, let me 
tell you, the finest mimicry in the world is 
little better that caricature,and can give one 
no idea of the original unless that has been 
already seen!’ Come, said I, on the spur 
. of the moment I will make a bet with you 
that I play the last scene in Othello at the 
Pheenix so that neither the audience nor the 
actors on the stage will realize that it isn’t 
Carlingford who is acting. I quite over- 
looked at the time the somewhat important 
point that I should have to obtain your con- 
sent, Carlingford, before the experiment 
could be tried; though, so far as my own 
powers are concerned, I had not the slight- 
est doubt on the subject. ‘Done,’ said my 
friend, and so we shook hands upon it and 
the bet was made.” 

“‘] would willingly assist you to win your 
wager,”’ said I; ‘* but really I do not see how 
it is to be managed.” 

“Of course—of course!”? he answered. 


“T fully expected you to say so. If you 
could have seen your way to helping me to 
win my bet, I should have been delighted to 
share the sp»il with you; but I suppose it is 
out of the question ? ” 

I hesitated. I was by no means embar- 
rassed with riches, and certainly the offer 
was worth a consideration. And in addition 
to the pecuniary temptation, I was extreme- 
ly curious to see the experiment tried. 

“It is not the money I care about so 
much,” he added, “though I confess I am 
not quite such a millionaire as to be abso- 
lutely indifferent to its loss. But I had set 
my heart on showing this skeptic what a 
fairly good mimic can do, and on convincing 
him that the art is really something more 
than a worthless trick, fit only to excite the 
laughter of fools and children.”’ 

In the end my eloquent acquaintance suc- 
ceeded in talking me over, and I eventually 
agreed to render him all the assistance in 
my power. I was not without some misgiv- 
ings that the consequences might possibly be 
unpleasant for myself; but I was reassured 
by the reflection that our manager was a 
good-natured though hot-tempered man, 
who would probably, after the first heat-of 
anger, be inclined to treat the matter as a 
foolish joke. Ihad great confidence, also, in 
my companion’s ability as a mimic, and 
trusted that, with his face darkened and ina 
costume the counterpart of my own; which 
he undertook to provide, the difference ‘be- 
tween us might not be very perceptible, es- 
pecially as in height and build we resembled 
each other. : 

Othello was to be given at the Pheonix on 
the following evening, and we-atranged that 
the experiment should take place then. 
Fortunately, as I thought at the time, I had 
a little box of a dressing-room at the theatre 
all to myself, and this would enable me to 
conceal my mimic until the time for his ap- 


_pearance on the stage. 


The performance began at eight o’clock in 
the evening, and at half-past seven I called 
at the hotel of my acquaintance and found 
him with a portmanteau in his hand await- 
ing my arrival. We took a cab and drcve 
round to the stage-door of the Phenix, 
where I succeeded in smuggling him into 
my dressing-room unnoticed amid the bustle 
and confusion that were going on. I began 
at once to dress for my part, and proceeded 
to tint my hands and face according to the 
time-honored custom, my companion wateh- 
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ing all my movements closely, and seeming 
to register a mental note of every detail of 
my make-up. 

I do not think 1 played my part particular- 
ly well that evening, for I could not help 
reflecting that I had been exceedingly rash 
in bringing a comparative stranger behind 
the scenes. I felt nervous and anxious, and 
had that kind of sensation which superstiti- 
ous people call a foreboding, and which does 
seem something akin to the shadow of an 
approaching calamity. 

At the close of the fourth act I found my 
substitute prepared to go on the stage; his 
make-up was certainly admirablé, and, with 
his darkened face and the similarity which 
existed between our figures, it was by no 
means easy to distinguish us one from the 
other at a distance, though I could not help 
thinking that in all probability the actors 
themselves would quickly perceive the dif- 
ference. Presently my name was shouted 


by the call-boy. 

“Now!” said I. 

I was so curious to know how he would 
succeed that at the risk of being discovered 
I determined to follow him. Donninga soft 


felt hat and covering my costume with a 
long ulster, I muffled my face as well as I 
could, and stole down after a little while to 
the wings to watch him. He was just 
speaking the lines in the death-scene:— 
“‘ When I have plucked thy rose, 

I cannot give it vital growth again,” 
and certainly the resemblance to my voice, 
manner, and gestures was marvelous; and it 
was evident that the audience were com- 
pletely deceived.. Just then, most unlucki- 
ly, the manager came up, and recognized 
me immediately, in spite of my ulster. 

“ Why, Carlingford,” he said, what on 
earth are you doing here?”—and then 
followed an explosion. What did I mean 
by loitering there? The curtain had been 
up some time—who was it, that was playing 
my part? It was a plot to ruin him—a 
most infamous plot. 

I was half afraid for a moment that he 
would rush upon the stage and interrupt 
the performance, but prudence restrained 
him from going to such a length. Then I 
took advantage of a pause in the flood of his 
vituperation to tell him in a few words the 
history of the matter; and he began to grow 
calmer. 
when he learmed the name of the actor who 
was taking my part; and in a little while he 


Especially did his anger abate - 


showed almost as much interest in the ex- 
periment as I did myself. 

** By Jove,” said he, after a pause, “ he’s 
got ye to a ‘t,’ Carlingford, I would have 
thought it was yourself, but in the matter 
of acting ye can’t hold a candle to him, my 
dear fellow; and, by the powers, he has 
electrified Vernon as well! ” 

It was true. Miss Vernon did not, in- 
deed, seem to have penetrated the disguise, 
but she was playing with an earnestness, a 
passion, a depth of feeling such as I had 
never seen in her before. Desdemona’s 
touching pleadings were given with exquisite 
pathos, in tones of the most thrilling en- 
treaty; and when Othello stepped to the bed 
to smother her and drew the curtains, a 
shriek almost appalling in its intensity and 
anguish rang through the house. Each of 
us almost ceased to breathe for a moment, 
then the manager laughed softly. 

‘* That was a little bit too well done,” said 
he; but it pleased the audience mightily!” 

Indeed, the audience, which had seemed 
spellbound during the scene, suddenly burst 
forth into a tumult of applause. 

‘“* Ah,” said the manager, rubbing his 
hands delightedly, ‘this will draw all the 
town! I must have a long paragraph about 
it in the Comet. By Jove, I will, too!” 

Othello had now unlocked the door to 
Emilia, who enters immediately after the 
murder has been consummated. Up to the 
present, with the exception of the extraor- 
dinary power of the acting, there had been 
nothing remarkable about the performance. 
But now, surely, we thought, the actor 
must be mad, for, instead of questioning 
Emilia and hearing of Roderigo’s death, as 
he should have done, he began at once to 
declaim Othello’s death-speech, while poor 
Emilia, not knowing what to make of him, 
stared helplessly. He went on:— 


**T pray you, in your letters, 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me as [I am; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice; then must you 
speak 
Of one that loved not wisely, but too well.” 


He omitted the intervening lines, and con- 
cluded with terrible energy :— 


“ Set you down this; 
And say besides that in Aleppo once, 
Where a malignant and a turbaned Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduced the state, 
I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 
And smote him—thus!” 
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~~ It is impossible to convey an idea of the 


* passion of rage and despair with which the 


‘actor spoke these lines; and then, plucking 
his dagger from his girdle, he stabbed him- 
‘self magnificently and fell forward with a 
heavy thud upon the stage, amid the loud 
‘plaudits of the audience. 

I myself was quite carried away by the 
‘force of the acting, and joined vigorously in 
the applause—when all at once the manager 
caught my arm. 

Look there!’ he whispered, hoarsely, 
pointing with his finger. ‘‘ Do you see it? 
Look! There is blood on his clothes! Ring 
down the curtain quick—quick! Great 
Heaven, this is not acting—it is real!” 

The green baize was already descending 

rapidly as we rushed forward on to the 
stage. The manager was right; at our feet 
lay the poor actor bleeding profusely, but al- 
ready dead, having stabbed himself to the 
heart. 
_ Look to Vernon!” cried the manager, 
as he stooped down to examine the body. 
“Maybe it’s murder as well as suicide, for, 
by all the powers, we have had Shakespeare 
in earnest to-night! ”’ 

His surmise was correct, for, on drawing 
‘back the curtains of the bed, we found, to our 
horror, Miss Vernon stretched out motion- 
Jess upon it and apparently lifeless. For- 
tunately she was not dead, and, aftera time, 
‘gave signs of returning animation; but it 
was evident that murder had been ‘attempt- 
ed, and that the attempt had all but succeed- 
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ed—indeed, Miss Vernon, though she was 
physically uninjured, never completely re. 
covered from the shock, and had to give 
up the stage. 

Meanwhile we hastened to remove the 
unfortunate man’s body, and, while doing 
so, a letter fell from a pocket in his tunic, 
addressed to myself. It enclosed a note for 
fifty pounds, and gave the explanation of 
an act which seemed to us all to be either 
inexplicable or thatofa madman. For once 
rumor had spoken the truth—Miss Vernon, 
as she called herself, was this man’s wife, 
and had deserted and betrayed him. 

For two years, the writer said, he had en 
deavored to trace his runaway wife—with. 
out success; but his thirst for vengeance did 
not die. Chance at last led him to the 
Phenix, and there he saw and immediately’ 
recognized her. Only a man who was ap 
actor permeated as it were by his art couli 
have devised and carried out such a fantas- 
tical scheme of revenge. The letter express 
ed no contrition or apprehension whatever, 
but contained a hope that the writer’s de 
sign might not be frustrated, and that his 
wife might receive the punishment such 
wives deserved—also that he himself might 
die as he had lived, upon the boards, and 
playing his favorite part, Othello. 

It is almost needless to say that I oe 
to touch the money or any portion of it; an 
from that day to this—such ‘is the repug- 
nance I have taken to the part—I have 
never again played Othello. 


HEN Mrs. Cram, the mistress of Oak 
Hill Cottage, received a letter stating 
that Miss Honora Blanchard would be 
pleased to spend the summer months in the 
Aelightful village of Blossomville, it created 
.quite a sengation in the Cram household. 
Miss Bl@achard was reputed to be a great 
beauty and heiress. She had just returned 
from some fashionable foreign tour; she had 
also just purchased a magnificent city resi- 
dence, and wished to become temporarily an 
inmate of Oak Hill Cottage until her own 
mansion could be furnished throughout, and 


. made wholly ready for her oceupancy. 


“Dear said Mrs. Cram, as elevated 
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BY GEOBGE A. HARRIS. 


on a rickety table she twined long, trailing 
vines of feathery clematis and evergreén 
around the brilliant chromos that adorned 
the walls of the best front chamber set apart 
for the distinguished guest, ‘‘ I can’t see, for 
the life o’ me, and no more can Aunt Gubtill, 
what Miss Blanchard’s idee can be in foolin’ 
away a whole summer in a pesky little town 
like this, when with all her fortin she might 
take in the White Mountains at five dollars 
a day, or Bar Harbor, or—or, go way off to 
Saratoge. But I tell you what,—it will be a 
big feather in my cap, enny way, havin’ 4 
great, haughty, tony lady board here. If 
she only likes, and will speak well o’ my 
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house to her friends, I’ll get Abner Hobb’s 
Bub to write a long piece about her sojourn 
here for the Record, and it will get copied 
into all the city papers, and on the strength 
ov’t, I can advertise big another year, and 
raise my price a dollar a head. I hain’t 
never bad enny what I call tony boarders. 
They have all been plain, home-made people, 
and it hain’t enny wonder my house has never 
got up enny reputashun for style, or attracted 
enny real bigbugs to Blossomville! Just 
look, now, at them four slow-coaches we had 
here last summer! ” 

‘“‘Why, Aunt Cram! They were perfect 
ladies, and made so little trouble: And they 
were wealthy, too, for Mrs. Byron is a suc- 
cessful authoress, and Miss King, the artist 
—why her pictures have made her famous; 
and Miss Cambell and Miss Dale,—they were 
lovely! ’? said Elsa Grey, Mrs. Cram’s niece, 
a pretty blue-eyed girl, who in obedience to 
her aunt’s august commands, was engaged 
in pinning little knots of scarlet ribbon on 
the gorgeous, red, blue and gold Canton 
flannel lam brequin that adorned the mantle. 

‘*Humph!” said Mrs. Cram, contemptu- 
ously, ‘*I guess they didn’t enny of ’em 


have enny money to spare, and they wasn’t 
what J call tony by a two-chalk. They used 
to dawdle round the house, and climb the 
_mountains with old wash dresses on, and 
“delighted in sittin’ on the grass, and eatin’ 
bread and milk out o’ yaller bowls with 


Grandma Skillett’s old pewter spoons. 
Sakes alive! Why, I never seen one of ’em 
wear ennything better than black cashymere 
all the time they was here, and as for jewelry 
—I don’t kalkerlate one of ’em had a mite in 
‘the world. No, I don’t call enny sech folks 
as them tony; but Miss Blanchard, now, is a 
orn aristocrat; I can tell by her letter, which 
Sounds kind o’ grand like.” 

ae” quite an interest in the heiress, 
nye observed Guy, Mrs. Cram’s only 
conceited smile. ‘*I may be 
mistaken, but I think I had the pleasure of 
meeting the lady at the beach last season,’ 
and Mr. Guy, a dapper young gentleman, 
with pale watery blue eyes, and yellow hair, 
caressed his sickly looking moustache with 
one delicate white hand, and then threw a 
sentimental glance at his pretty cousin. 

“T tell you what, Guy,” said his mother, 
solemnly, “‘ it may be the hand o’ fate that 
has sent her a-way down here. I was a 


readin’ in the almanac only last night, how 


fortin allers knocked once at everybody’s 


door; and this ’ere may be the one great 
opportunity o’ your lifetime. Who knows 
but what she will take a shine to you, and 
you will take a shine to her; strange things 
happens in this world. Ennyway, it won’t 
do no harm to make the most o’ your 
chances, and I think instead of sendin’ old 
Stubbles to the depot, as we allers do, you 
had better get Bill Brown’s top buggy, and 
go meet-Miss Blanchard yourself. Be sure 
and be your very politest, and be very per- 
tickler and attentive about helpin’ her in 
and out, and lookin’ after her bundles and 
boxes and par’sols and things.” 

‘‘Nothing would give me any greater 
pleasure, mother,” assented Guy lazily, and 
he adjusted his stylish hat jauntily over his 
carefully oiled and scented locks. ‘* Let me 
see, it lacks an hour of train time, but I may 
as well start now, as I want to drive over to 
the village and get my new Prince Albert, 
providing that deucedly slow tailor has got 
it done. But I’ll be on hand to meet the 
heiress and escort her to her new quarters 
you may bet. Ta, ta!” and he sauntered 
slowly down through the garden and out 
into the street, while the eyes of his fond 
mother followed him admiringly. 

‘“* And now, Elsa,” said Mrs. Cram, sharply, 
** you’ve got to fly ’round a little different 
from your usual custom, or we sha’n’t be 
nowhere when the new boarder gets here. 
There’s piles and piles 0’ work to be done, 
and one pair o’ hands can’t do it all, that’s 
certain! That Mr. Raymond who ain’t paid 
a cent o’ board now goin’ on six weeks, and 
who you seem to take sech a mighty interest 
in, has got to move his things, bag and bag- 
gage, into the attic. The room he has now 
jines Miss Blanchard’s, and she mentioned 
very partickler in her letter that she should 
want two rooms connectin’. I s’pose it will 
take one to store all her wardrobesin. You 
can jest run tell him from me, that he has 
jest got to move out his rubbish lively to 
make room for a lady boarder that intends 
to pay 

** But Mr. Raymond went away early this 
morning on the train,’’ interrupted Elsa. 
‘*He was very much excited over a letter 
that he received last night, and which he 
said contained news of the greatest impor- 
tance, and ’’—— 

‘¢ Then you’ll move out his things yourself, ” 
straight-way!” broke in Mrs. Cram, angrily, 
“ for I consider the sneakin’ raskil took that 
way to skin out o’ payin’ for his vittles and 
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drink!. I, Was allers suspicious o’ him from 
the fust day he landed here eleven weeks 
ago Tuesday, Gentlemen, real gentlemen 
that know. What’s what, don’t prefer to fetch 
water and 


peas in thé, 


, and wipe dishes and shell 
tchen with a common hired 


enjoyin’ tie society of my Guy, who, if 
Ido say it, can tal } like another Daniel 
Webster! “Now hurry up and clean 
out his room lively, for it’s got to be in apple- 
pie order for Miss Blanchard when she gets 
here.” 

‘*But perhaps Mr. Raymond would not 
like to have all his books and papers dis- 
iurbed and meddled with during his ab- 
sence,’’ Elsa ventured to remonstrate, as she 
paused at the foot of the attic stairs. 

**T can’t see as it concerns you, whether 
he likes it or dislikes it,” responded her 
aunt, harshly, ‘‘ and bein’ as you’re only my 
niece by marriage, I don’t see no call for 
you’re puttin’ on cheap airs, and havin’ so 
much to say about the management o’ this 
ere house! ”’ 

“T never interfere with your affairs in the 
least, as you know very well, Aunt Cram,”’ 
answered Elsa, spiritedly, ‘‘ but Charlie— 
Mr. Raymond has been a true friend to me, 
and 

“TPve got something else to do besides 
talkin’ about that pesky critter! ’’ snapped 
her aunt, with increased severity. ‘ He’s 
beat me out o’ six weeks’ board—the vell’in! 
—and that’s enough! But there’s one thing 
I might as well tell you fust as last, I got 
you here to work same as any other kitchen 
help, and I shall expect you to know your 
place and not have quite so much to say to 
my Guy after the heiress gets here. I’ve 
allers hearn that high-toned city aristocrats 
never make no talk with their hired gals. 
And if that young Raymond should come 
back, which I very much doubt, I don’t 
want to ketch him and you a-settin’ out on 
the porch or flirtin’, as you have done, and 
you can’t deny it, cause Miss Blanchard 
might not think sech things were proper, and 
get disgusted, and leave the house ina jiffy,” 
and Mrs, Cram paused for want of breath, 
and wiped the perspiration from her face 
with a corner of her green gingham apron. 

** Dear Guy!” she resumed, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, during which pretty Elsa dis- 
creetly held her peace, “ I do hope he won’t 
fail to please the heiress, and look after her 
comfort. He is as big a gentleman when he 


when might be settin’ in the parlor 


has a mind to be, as enny man she ever met 
yet, ’ll be bound! And didn’t it cost me 
enough to eddicate him, and make him what 
he is, too? Five hundred dollars if a single 
cent—what with board and tuition at the 
*cademy and all. But I don’t begrudge the 
money, though I feel awful oneasy ’bout 
what's goin’ to become o’ him after I’m gone; 
bein’ as he says he has got too much learnin’ 
to do enny hard work, and he thinks he is 
too old to study to be a minister, or a law- 
yer, as his Aunt Gubtill wanted him to. 
Now, if he could only hitch onto this ’ere 
heiress, and get possession o’ her money- 
bags, he would be pervided for all his life, 
and what a dretful worriment it would take 
off my mind!” and Mrs. Cram gathered up 
the bits of evergreen and clematis that had 
fallen on the freshly swept carpet, and 
wended her way slowly down into the low- 
posted, dismal apartment, designated as the 
cellar kitchen.” 

‘Elsa! Elsa!”’ cried her aunt’s shrill 
voice, half an hour later, “‘hain’t you got 
that room cleaned out yet? What for the 
lands sake have you been doin’ all this time ?_ 
You are the slowest, sprawllessest gal I ever 
see in all my born days! | I vum, I believe I 
could do more with one hand than you could 
with ten!” 

‘*T am working just as hard and fast as I 
can, Aunt Cram,” answered poor little Elsa, 
as she toiled wearily up the steep attic stairs, 
with a heavy valise in one hand, and a pile. 
of books on her arm. 

‘*Oh, dear! Iam so tired!” she 
and she threw herself down in the only chair 


the little seven by nine room contained, and . 


buried her face in her hands. Nothing but 
work, work, from morning until night, and 
never a pleasant word. No matter how 
hard I try, or how much pains I may take, 
I can never do anything to please Aunt; 
Cram. She finds fault continually, and 
scolds me before the boarders, and now. this 
rich lady is coming here, things are going to 
be more unbearable than ever. Oh, I am 
so discouraged and sick of it all—and—Char- 
lie—has—gone—away—too—and—oh, dear!” 
and pretty littl: Elsa broke down entirely 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. But 
no clouds could be of long duration upon her 
sunny brows, and she was soon up and sing- 
ing gaily about her work. For Elsa was 
rarely dejected or angered by the severity of 
her relative. She had become inured to her 
sharp speeches and stinging taunts, which 
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she strove to convince herself were uttered 
more from want of thought than from want 
of heart. 

‘“‘ Charlie Raymond is a fool if he stays in 
this nasty, poky little den a single day,” 
Elsie soliloquized, more resentfully than ele- 
gantly, as she opened the four-paned narrow 
window to let in a stream of warm sunshine. 

My dear, handsome Charlie! she mur- 
mured, softly, ‘‘ I don’t care if it is imperti- 
nent, I will answer her back every time I 
hear her fling out about his poverty, as she 
did this morning at the breakfast table. I 
wonder if he is so very poor? How quick I 
would offer him my fifty dollars I have saved 
up out of my wages, if I thought he really 
needed it, and wouldn’t be offended. But 
Charlie is a gentleman, which is more than 
Ican say of my cousin Guy—the insignifi- 
cant little fop! The idea of a man sitting in 
the parlor from morning until night, reading 
those horrid murder stories, while his old 
mother drudges like a slave in the kitchen to 
get money to pay for the very clothes he 
wears. I should just like to be in her 
place for a while, I would ’”»—— 

Elsa! Elsa!’ screamed her aunt, from 
the kitchen, ‘“‘come down here this very 
minnit! Here comes Guy and the heiress, 
and if you’re spry you will have a chance to 
see em from the back winder when they 
drive up into the yard. Oh, my goodness 
gracious! just look at that bunnet, will you ? 
See the beautiful ribbins, and long wavin’ 
plumes, and oceans o’ pets, and I don’t know 
what all! And do you see that blue silk 
dress that 1 warrant you will stand alone ? 
And—o-o-oh—see—the elegant gold watch 
and chain, and diamond ear-drops and 
breast-pins, and bracelets and—oh—dear— 
dear—my soul—wouldn’t ennyone know jest 
to look at her without bein’ told who she 
was, or where she come from, that she was 
& great, high-toned, rich lady!” 

“Do real ladies wear blue silk dresses 
when traveling, and vulgar, brassy looking 
chains around their necks, and a half-dozen 
big rings outside their gloves?” querried 
Elsa, with a suspiciously innocent look upon 
her pretty face. 

“ Look at her, Elsa Grey! ” said her aunt, 
sharply, “* I don’t want you to let me hear 
nO more sech pert talk in my presence, 
and I really think it would be more becomin’ 
in you not to show your mean, silly envy 
quite 80 soon} nor so plain! ” 

“But Aunt Cram, I didn’t mean any 
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offense, only I have always heard and read 
that ?—— 

‘* Nobody cares to hear about what you’ve 
heard and read,’”’ interrupted her aunt, 
scornfully, ‘‘ all you have got to dois to hold 
your tongue, and do as you are told; and see 
that you wait upon the new boarder by 
inches, I’ve hearn tell that rich ladies that 
can afford it, will take a niff at the least 
little thing that goes ag’in’ their grain, and 
you needn't mind gettin? down on your 
hands and knees to this ’ere one, if it is 
necessary. I have a presentiment that 
somethin’ wonderful is a-comin’ out o’ this 
ere knock o’ fortin, and I don’t kalkerlate 
to have the cacklin’ of enny hired gal stand 
in the way o’ my Guy’s prospects. And 
while I think of it, I s’pose you have no 
objections to eatin’ your meals alone in the 
celi@e kitchen ?” 

‘Gertainly not,’ answered Elsa, promptly, 
‘not in the least, in fact I should rather 
enjoy it. For you know, auntie,” she added, 
roguishly, ‘it is different with you and 
cousin Guy; but as Iam not accustomed to 
dining with refined ladies I might do some- 
thing that would shock Miss Blanchard 
terribly, and drive her away.” : 

“To be sure you might, and I am very 
glad to hear you talk so sensible. And ge- 
member, she is not to know that you are 
enny relation. Guy warned me to put you 
on your guard about that, last night. You 
are allers to call me Mrs. Cram, and him Mr. 
Guy.” 

Yes, ma’am,’”’? responded Elsa, with 
mock gravity. 

‘“‘Dear boy! How proud I am of him! 
Did you notice, Elsa, how polite he escorted 
her up the front steps, and into the parlor ? 
Dear, dear, I s’pose I might as well go up 
now as enny time, and be introduced; but I 
am all of a tremble, for I declare I feel from 
my toe-bone to my skull-bone, that somethin’ 
great’s bound to come out o’ this streak 0’ 
luck; and ’twas fate sent this ’ere fortin way 
down here to Blossomville, and right into 
my Guy’s arms. Now you fly ’round while 
I’m gone, and don’t let the spring chickens 
brown too much. I cooked them most a 
purpose for Guy,—he’s so fond of ’em—and 
watch the mince pies, and make the puddin’ 
sass and set it where it will cool, and keep 
the ice-cream freezer hoppin’ every minnit. 


. I promised Guy this mornin’ that no matter 


how big a family we had, or how much we 
was driv’, I would see. myself that he didn’t 
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fail to have his ice-cream every day for 
dessutt, for the dear boy tells me he actually 
‘suffers for somethin’ coolin’ this hot weather. 
‘Now be sure and keep an eye on things.” 

And with this parting injunction, and a 
hasty glance into the little cracked mirror 
that hung above the fire-frame, she waddled 
slowly up-stairs, and was duly presented to 
‘Miss Blanchard; a tall, thin young woman 
with glittering black eyes, and inky hair, 
‘who pursed up her thin lips in the most 
supercilious manner, as she extended the 
tips of her lemon-kidded fingers, in response 
to Mrs. Cram’s more effusive greeting. 

‘¢ Ennyone can see at a glance that she’s 
rich and allers used to elegant surroundin’s,” 
Mrs. Cram remarked to her niece, after the 
new boarder had been graciously ensconced 
in the large, airy front chamber, redolent 
with the perfume of rare, old-fashioned 
flowers which grew in the garden beneath 
the windows, and was wafted upward by the 
summer breeze. But dear me, Elsa! if you 
could only have seen the dretful haughty, 
scornful look in her big black eyes when she 
stared all around the parlor, and sot down 
kind ©’ gingerly in the big hair-cloth stuffed 
easy-chair I bought on purpose, ’caus’ she 
was comin’ here, you would have thought 
she was the queen o’ all the Rooshys.”’ 

* Dear me! ’’ said pretty Elsa; and she 
opened her blue eyes in affected surprise. 
= Did you ever see a queen, Aunt Cram?” 


Of course 'never did, you silly thing! ” 


sniffed Mrs. Cram, impatiently, ‘“‘ but I’ve 
seen pictures of ’em, and they are allers 
loaded down with jewelry and precious 
stones, and I s’pect ’cordin’ to what I’ve 
hearn and read, they must look and act jest 
like Miss Blanchard. I declare, Elsay I 
should have thought you would have remem- 
bered, little as you have to do, to have put 
down the drawed rug in front o’ the air- 
tight stove; for the fust thing she spied out 
and sniffed up her nose at, was the place in 
the carpet where the live coal hopped out 
and burnt a spot as big as my two hands. I 
did feel, when I see her a-eyin’ it, as if I 
should like to sink right down through the 
floor clear out o’ sight. I don’t know as 
*twas on account o’ her seein’ the burnt spot, 
but she wasn’t what you might ¢all civil to 
me. But there, I didn’t s’peet she would 
be, for a woman that is wuth a million 
‘dollars, can’t nat’rally be expected to behave 
like other folks.”’ 

No, indeed!” answered Elsa, the sug- 
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gestion of an amused smile playing around 
the corners of her rosebud mouth, ‘ how 
do we really know, auntie, but that she is 
some princess in disguise? I have read of 
such things.” 

“I dunno,” answered Mrs. Cram, some. 
what dubiously, ‘‘ I guess, though, there is 
no doubt but what she’s a Yankee. I don’t 
doubt a bit but what she has seen or hearn 
o’ my Guy long afore she ever thought 0’ 
comin’ here to board, and she has took this 
way to make his acquaintance. But I feel 
sure Guy is struck with her.” 

‘*Ts she really handsome, Aunt Cram?” 

‘“‘Handsome!”’ exclaimed her aunt, en- 
thusiastically; ‘‘she is an—an angel! She 
has got the elegantest pink and white com. 
plexion, and two rows of the beautifulest 
even white teeth, and the splendidest great 
shiny black eyes, and her figger is jest—her 
figger is jest 

‘“*A million dollars, isn’t it?” ‘queried 
Elsa, innocently. ‘*That’s what you and 
Cousin Guy both declare she wrote in her 
letter, and ”—— 

‘“T°ll jest thank you not to ketch the 
words out o’ my mouth quite so flippant 
ag’in,” said her aunt, tartly. wasn’t 
talkin’ about her means, but her good looks, 
And I really think, Elsa, considerin’ your 
cousin has allers treated you like an equ#l, 
you hadn’t ought to display so much men 
jealousy and envy. Your cousin may ‘have 
the handlin’ o’ all Miss Blanchard’s motisy 
yet, and there hain’t no one but what would 
declare it was a very suitable match; heis 
handsome and eddicated, and she is rich and 
high-toned, But I s’pect you are feelin’ all 
riled up on o’count o’ that good-for-nothiw 
Charlie Raymond that has flirted with you 
all summer, and gone off owin’ me nigh @ 
to forty dollars. P’r’aps you was silj 
enough to think he was in earnest, amt 
wanted to marry a kitchen gal, and—whab 
ever on earth are you blushin’ so dretful 
about ?”’ she added, with a sharp scrutiny 
of the suddenly averted face. 

But Elsa did not choose to explain to her 
unsympathetic relative why the pretty face 
had crimsoned from brow to chin, and she 
turned aside that her aunt’s keen eye 
should not see the quick, hot tears that were 
falling from her own. 

‘‘ For of what use would it be?” she 
asked herself, several hours later, in the 
privacy of her own room. ‘ Aunt would 
only sneer at me, as usual, and declare that 
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‘Charlie was trifling when he asked me to be 
his wife that day. Dear Charlie! I know he 


did receive an important business letter 
yesterday, though he acted so strangely, and 
hurried away this morning without even 
saying good-by. But I am sure he is all 
that is good and true and honorable, and he 
will come back to me.” 

And so, confident and patient, she waited. 
Day after day she toiled in the hot, stifling 
kitchen, preparing the snowy biscuit, cream 
puffs, delicious pies and puddings, and all 
the other culinary wonders of which she 
was mistress; but the days numbered into 
weeks, and the weeks into months, and yet 
he did not come. 


“Elsa! Elsa!’ exclaimed Mrs. Cram, ex- 
citedly bursting into the parlor where her 
niece was engaged in dusting the furniture, 
one morning about two months later. 
“Elsa, where are you? Oh, I’ve got sech 
glorious news to tell! Guy has jest owned 
up to me out behind the pig-pen that he and 
the heiress is engaged, she—only think on’t 
—she thinks they had better be married 
immediately, so they can start in house- 
keepin’ at once in her city residence, which 
she says her lawyer has jest writ is all fin- 
ished and furnished. To think that I’m 
goin’ to be the mother-in-law of a million 
dollars! I can’t hardly believe my own 
senses! I’m jest ready to hooray for joy! 
Dear me, Elsa, why don’t you throw down 
that ere old dustin’ brush on an occasion 
like this and say somethin’, for who knows 
but what after your—the dear boy is mar- 
tied he will be willin’ to own you as a rela- 
tion, and p’r’aps give you a few hundred, 
and 

But Elsa did not heed that magnanimous 
reference to herself. At that instant she 
had turned -frem her work with a glad cry 
of welcome, and stretched out both her little 
toil-stained’ hands toward a tall, smiling 
young man, who had just then stepped 
across the threshold of the room. And ap- 
parently indifferent to Mrs. Cram’s look of 
horrified surprise the handsome young man 
took both the little hands in his eager clasp, 
and, bending down, kissed the pretty, trem- 
ulous red lips. 

“ Well I never!’ ejaculated Mrs. Cram, 
in a tone of shocked rebuke. ‘I must say, 


Mr. Raymond, sech conduct in you and my 
niece is perfectly scandalous, and I’m sur- 
prised!” 
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“You have no reason to be,” the young 
man returned with a smile and bow, “as 
Elsa, your little‘thiece, is soon to be my wife.” 

“Your wife!’ gasped Mrs. Cram. 

‘* And Iam most happy to assure you,” 
he went on, calmly, “‘ that I am not so poor 
as you may have imagined, but can provide 
my little wife a luxurious home, as with my 
half-sister I am joint heir to a very large 
property.” 

** What!’ cried Guy, who had just come 
‘in through the open door, and stood listen- 
ing with a plainly visible sneer beneath his 
straggling mustache. ‘ You the owner of a 
large property! Perhaps, then, you would 
be so kind as to settle the little board bill 
which has caused my mother considerable 


“uneasiness of late.”’ 


Mr. Raymond bowed with dignity. 

‘“‘ Certainly, a trifling affair of forty dol- 
lars, I believe. I did not have time to 
attend to the matter the morning 1 went 
away, as I was summoned in great haste to 
meet my sister in New York. She had just 
returned from England, and wanted my 
advice in regard to the residence she con- 
templated purchasing. But she is with me 
now. I left her in the hall”; and with an 
amused look upon his fine features, he drew 
forward a slender, white-haired lady, attired 
in a plain brown traveling suit. ' 

‘* My sister, Miss Honora Blanchard, the 
heiress.” 

‘What, sir?”’ cried Mrs. Cram, spring- 
ing to her feet, with an assumption of 
dignity that was ludicrous in the extreme. 
‘*T have the honor of entertaining the heir- 
ess, Miss Honora Blanchard, who I am most 
proud and happy to be able to say is the 
betrothed wife of my only son! ”’ 

have undoubtedly been entertain+ 
ing an unprincipled servant of mine who 
during my absence abroad did not hesitate 
to break open my trunks, and has been 
masquerading in my cast-off party dresses,” 
said the little white-haired lady, calmly, and 
in a tone and manner which carried convic- 
tion to the minds of her auditors. . 

‘“‘And I am very sorry,” resumed the 
mild-eyed lady, ‘‘ that honest, unsuspecting 
country people should get so taken in by a 
miserable adventuress.”’ 

A dead silence followed, during which 
Mrs. Cram stared helplessly at Guy, who 
-had sunk imply into the nearest chair, and 
was biting-his lips and tugging at his mus 
tache in impotent rage. 
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**T can’t believe it,’ sobbed Mrs. Cram, 
and she buried her face in her green ging- 
ham apron and rocked diseonsolately back 
and forward in her chair. ‘ Go up-stairs, 
Guy, and make her come down and face 
these people.” 

But there was no response to his repeated 
raps upon the door, and upon prying it open 
it was discovered that the impostor had 
forestalled the storm and vanished—no one 
knew whither. F 

Poor Mrs. Cram! Her rage and indigna- 
tion knew no bounds when it was made 
known that her late aristocratic boarder had 
carried off Grandmother Skillett’s old-fash- 


.ioned silver, precious heir-looms that had 


been handed down for many generations, 
and graciously loaned for the summer in 
honor of the distinguished guest. 

“To think,’ she wailed, despairingly, 
‘“‘that I should get imposed upon in sech a 
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way! And I bought the new furniture for 
her room on credit, and she went off with- 
out payin’ me a cent for all her summer’s 
board, and all my slavin’ and pinchin’ and 
nippin’ has gone for nothin’! I really never 
s’posed a gal could be so desateful and 
wicked, but I hope and pray the pesky 
critter will get her come-uppance afore she 
dies!’ and Mrs. Cram threw herself upon 
the haircloth sofa, and sobbed and moaned 
in bitterness of spirit at the rude demolition 
of her magnificent air-castles. 

‘* But there is one thing, Elsa, you ought 
to remember,’’ she remarked to her niece, 
several months later. ‘* You owe all your 
good fortin to me. Mr. Raymond knew 
very well he was marryin’ into a good 
family, and I do hope, m@mmatter what hap- 
pens, you will never forget for a single 
minnit that you are an own blood cousin to 
my Guy.” 


“ ETRY has been to me an exceeding 

great reward; it has soothed my 
affliction; it has multiplied and refined my 
enjoyments; it has endeared my solitude; 
and it has given me the habit of wishing to 
discover the good and beautiful in all that 
meets and surrounds me.’”’ Thus writes 
Coleridge; and we might add to these powers 
of poetry, that of making us shrink from 
envy, malice, and all manner of sin, and up- 
holding us in the paths of virtue. Now, let 
us consider how full of truth are these lov- 
ing words, to the man who can boast of 
even the very slightest learning, but especi- 
ally to the hard worker, either in the labori- 
ous and secluded paths of literature, or 
among the hurry and skurry of the busy 
world. 

Who has not felt himself, by the aid of 
poetry, relieved, taken away as it were from 
the turmoil of this noisy life, to look forward 
with happiness and longing to another and 
brighter life, one where our hearts may at 
last be at rest from the ambitions and vani- 
ties of this world? Who has not, at some 
time or other, felt an ennobling influence 
steal over him, as he read the glowing and 
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fiery, or soft and sad words of an inspired 
bard? Who has not suddenly heard a voice, 
from his very soul, as it were, cry aloud as 
he read the stirring verses that he should be 
up and doing his best to alleviate the wrongs 
and sorrows of this world, to instil happi- 
ness in the heart that has known naught 
but sorrow and despair? Who has not been 
touched by some poet’s gentle words, and at 
his bidding, vowed to amend his way of liv- 
ing for self only ?—vows, some, alas! to be 
broken, but many to be carried out with 
benefit to numberless beings. And who has 
not at some period of his life, with bitter 
hatred in his heart against the world, its in- 
justice, cruel coldness, and heartless indif- 
ference, been soothed and inspirited by the 
poet’s words ? There are probably few who 
can read that have not been benefited by 
poetry. 

Weighed down by sorrow, with heavy 
heart and drooping eyelid, how prone man 
is to think but of himself, to forget that if 
he has been visited with afflictions, others 
have also suffered. Poetry soothes his sor- 
rows, lifts a corner of the veil that keeps 
him in gloom and darkness; it shows him 
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that to give way entirely to sorrow is selfish; 
sorrow comes to chasten, to teach us to live 
for others as well as ourselves; and the poet, 
with his heart full of love for mankind, 
teaches the sorely afflicted that they may 
seek, ay, and find, solace in trying to help 
the poor and those who are in deeper gloom 
than themselves. Poetry teaches us that 
the only true and worthy sorrow is that 
which prompts one, after the first burst of 
anguish is over, to be gentle and forbearing, 
to strive to diffuse happiness and quiet 
amongst those around us. Weary with hard 
toil, how delighted it is to come back to poe- 
try, wherein we shall not be burdened with 
hard facts and dry statistics; on the con- 
trary, lifted above the toil, the hard bread- 
winning toil of this life, and taught the 
beauties of the seasons, of animate and in- 
animate nature. It tells us of sweet and 
gentle spring, the period when new life is 
beginning everywhere; of summer, with its 
grateful warmth and lovely verdure, when 
everything is in its prime; of autumn, with 
its dying splendors, when life is on the de- 
cline, when the leaves are turning brown 
and falling, the caterpillar weaving its 
shroud, whence it will arise, later on, in a 
purer and more beautiful form; of winter, 
bleak and cold, at times cruel and pitiless 
with its wind and sleet, at others beautiful 
and solemn under its canopy of snow; of 
youth, maturity, age, and death. Few oc- 
currences in this varying world of ours but 
have some aspect which poetry can seize 
and ennoble; and thus it multiplies and re- 
fines our enjoyments. 

Solitude with many of us is our hardest 
affliction; we cannot bear it; it seems to keep 
us away from our fellow-creatures, and 
therefore from the enjoyments of life. But 
solitude is useful and even necessary for all; 
it is only in solitude that we can pass our 
actions in review, when we can look our 
faults and mistakes in the face. To those 
who are obliged to endure enforced solitude, 
in exile, or when cast in prison for consci- 
ence’s sake, poetry comes to them as a true 
deliverer; it relieves the brain from contin- 
ual pressure, and leads on to dreams of hap- 
piness in store either on earth or in heaven. 
With subtle smiles and soothing rhythm, it 
relieves the solitary man, and peoples his 
surroundings with the fairy beings of his 


imagination. Poetry teaches us all this— 
the benefits to be derived from frequent self- 
communion, the happiness of accustoming 
one’s self to holy reflections, and thus to 
love and recognize the uses of solitude. 
Death, too, in spite of its terrors as the gate 
to the awe-inspiring and vast unknown, poe- 
try, with its gentle persuasive eloquence, 
brings us to look upon as a deliverance from 
trials and sorrows. 

Poetry, again, teaches us not only to look 
at the outward appearance of people and 
things; it shows that often, under the most 
forbidding exteriors, lie hid true grandeur 
and virtue; that actions and deeds, not looks, 
are to be accounted as good and beautiful. 
The lion, with all its strength and majestic 
beauty cannot compete with the homely 
looking cow in its utility to man; the one 
has done no good, the other has fed and 
comforted unnumbered thousands. 

Poets in all ages and of all nations have 
pointed out with deep scorn and striven to 
show, the dangers that beset those who give 
way to the cankerous passions of malice and 
discontent, and sung with equal ardor of the 
happiness that all may attain who bravely 
shun evil and live in the constant practice 
of mercy and charity. Jealousy and envy 
are held up to our view, by the ever-watch- 
ful bards, in their most hideous and degrad- 
ing lights, and shown to us as ending by 
poisoning the happiness of those who harbor 
such passions; whilst contentment, quiet, 
and peace are the rewards of the hopeful 
and trustful. 

All should look upon poetry with deep 
gratitude; its practical use is undeniable, re- 
lieving as it does the overworked brain, by 
leading its thoughts away from the work of 
every-day life to higher and nobler subjects. 
The true mission of poetry is to find its way 
through the tempered steel armor of formal- 
ity, and to turn aside the buckler pride, with 
which we burden our souls, and make us find 
temperately enlivening enjoyment in our 
hours of recreation. Refreshed by the en- 
thusiasm and loving charity of the bard, the 
busy man of the world, the plodding stu- 
dent, the thinking man of letters, each goes 
away to work all the more heartily for hav- 
ing, during a brief space, quitted the dusty 
track of daily life, to find an hour’s enjoy- 
ment with the poets. 
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LOOK UP. 


BY LOUIS CARROLL PRINDLE. 


HOUGH this world is full of sorrow, 
There are golden dreams to borrow, 
That will light and cheer the dreary darkened day ; 
Darkest clouds have brightest lining, 
For beyond the sun is shining,— 
Then be patient till your sorrows fade away. 


If your heart with grief is breaking, 
From your life all sweetness taking ; 
If despair is shading deep and black your soul, 
Bring your heart and Saviour nearer, 
Ask to have the way made clearer, 
Pray to have the cloud of sorrow from you roll. 


Conn., 1888. 


Let your deep devotion merit 
Aid from His forgiving spirit, 
Who in mercy, love and justice rules the world; 
He will pardon all transgression, 
If you make a free confession, 
And in every clime His banners are unfurled. 


All ye weary and despairing, 
Who live on each day uncaring 
For the end, or where your bitter path may lead, 
Let the blood Christ shed so freely 
Melt your heart so hard and steely,— 
Let it lead you to His throne for life to plead. 


PROVED TO BE TRUE. 


BY ROBIN GRAY. 


IM was the waning light in the old hall 
of Lutteridge. Even when supple- 
mented by the ruddy gleams of the huge fire, 
it only just rendered distinct the figures of 
the two maidens who sat by the wide 
hearth, enjoying the beams of the blazing 
coals and chatting together, as maidens will, 
when the delicious hour of ‘“‘ blind man’s 
holiday”’ has arrived. 

It was the evening of the 1st of January, 
1658, more than six years after Cromwell’s 
*¢ crowning mercy ’’ of Worcester. 

Sir Miles Lutteridge was a Royalist; but 
at the time of the Great Rebellion domestic 
trouble and bodily infirmity prevented his 
taking any very active part in the struggle; 
so his possessions were left untouched by 
the ruthless hands of the usurping multi- 
tude, and he had dwelt on in his retired 
manor-house, which had been the home of 
his ancestors for many generations. 

His heusehold now consisted of one 
daughter, Maud, a little son, Charles, still 
qnite a child, and named after the martyr- 
king, and Gladys Morven, the orphan child 
of his sister, who, since the death of her 
own parents, had dwelt beneath her uncle’s 
roof, and been a sister to Mand. 

Maud was nineteen years old, tall and 
fair, with a gentle voice, modest demeanor, 
and pretty face. She wore her hair, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the day, in a number 


of fair ringlets round her head. She was 
possessed of a wondrous skill in the man- 
agement of her father’s household; and even 
in the half-light of the winter evening she 
was bending forward to catch the flickering 
rays on a piece of work in her busy fingers. 
Gladys, who sat with her arms round her 
knees, was doing nothing but talk, and, to 
judge by Maud’s heightened color and com- 
pressed lips, had just said something to 
tease or annoy her. Gladys was almost a 
head shorter than her stately cousin, and 
slenderly made, with small, delicate limbs. 
The red light shone on her masses of tawny 
dark hair, her small pale oval face, parted 
lips, and deep, wild, brilliant eyes. Her 
features were regular, and her mouth was. 
too large; but dimples lurked in the corners 
of it, and her smile was positively lovely. 
Her hair was so rough and wavy that’ to 
fashion it into ringlets. was impossible; it 
just grew as it would, forming a sort of 
aureole to the quaint face. ; 

“Well, Maud, you cannot. deny it!” 
Gladys was saying. ‘“‘Can you,now? A 
straight nose, I admit; a pair of deep brown 
eyes, and a long silky mustache, I grant 
you; also a head of thick, black hair, six feet 
of height, and a martial bearing; but, beyond 
that—— Bah! I would as soon marry this 
carved wooden satyr supporting the mante! 
on his shoulder! He would have as much: 
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feeling, as much heart and soul, as Captain 
Wentworth! ”” 

“ You speak like a foolish child, Gladys,” 
returned her cousin, ‘‘ who chatters of she 
knows not what. Is it likely that a traveled 
soldier like Captain Wentworth would take 
pains to let you see the inner recess of his 
nature? He of course imagines you a child; 
and I must say that, considering how rude 
you are to him, I think he treats you with 
considerable lenity.’’ 

“A child! I shall be eighteen next 
month!’ declared Gladys, affronted. ‘‘And 
I must say he thight be more civil ”—— 

“ Civil?” The discussion seemed likely 
to become a wrangle. *‘ Why, you are as 
rude to him and as foolish as—as ’’—— 

“Well, I know I am,” broke in Gladys, 
abruptly. ‘‘I can’t help it; he provokes me 
so. When he looks so grave and stiff, I feel 
inclined to dare anything just to tease him! 
But, oh, Maud,’ she went on more earnest- 
ly, “I really do think that he is cold and 
unfeeling! He has visited at this house 
now for three years; and with children and 
animals I have watched him keenly, for it is 
in such ways that one catches glimpses of a 
man’s nature. I have never seen him caress 
any living thing!” 

Maud’s fair, quiet face flushed. 

seems to exercise you much,” she an- 
swered, with some temper; “ but I really 
cannot see what it matters to you; it is hard- 
ly necessary either for you to like him or 
for him to like you! ” 

“Only so far, dear Maud,’ said Gladys, 
rising from the floor to kneel by her cousin 
and slip her arm confidingly about her waist 
—‘‘only so far that I should like to be able 
to like my future cousin-in-law; and it is 
quite easy to see the object of Captain 
Wentworth’s visits here.” 

Maud’s color grew yet deeper. 

“It is plain that he must be very good, or 
my father would not like him so much,’’ she 
murmured, 

“Ah, poor Sir Randolf Debrett!”’ whis- 
pered Gladys archly. 

Her cousin shook her off impatiently. 

‘What nonsense! There was never any- 
thing between us, You may have him, 
Gladys; you and he would just suit each 
other—a pair of scatter-brains! ” 

Gladys still knelt on the hearthrug, with 
clasped hands, staring at the fire and trying 
to conceal the fact that she thought the last 
remark far from kind. 


PROVED TO BE TRUE. 


At this point the fireside chat was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Mistress Lutter- 
idge’s waiting-woman, with a reminder that 
the New Year’s guests would arrive in an- 
other hour, and that they had best retire to 
adorn themselves. 

Gladys’ toilet being earliest completed, 
she skipped down into the great drawing- 
room, and, standing before a long mirror, 
began to fasten a spray of evergreen into 
the front of her dress. She made a sweet. 
picture as she stood there in the light of 
tapers and fire, in her robe of primrose 
satin, the skirt set in full from the waist, 
the bodice cut low at the throat, with a large 
collar of pointed lace. One row of pearls set 
off her small white throat, and her deft fin- 
gers manipulated a bunch of scarlet-berried 
holly. 

‘There!’ said Gladys, retreating a step 
to survey her completed work. 

“The effect is extremely good, Mistress 
Morven,”’ said a quiet voice behind her; 
‘¢ permit me to compliment you upon it.” 

Captain Wentworth!”’’ She turned with 
a start to give her hand to a tall, dark gent- 
leman who stood behind her, a half-smile 
lurking in the depths of his brown eyes. 

‘* This is an unusual chance—to find you 
by yourself, Mistress Morven.” 

‘*T am sorry you should find me in such 
bad company, Captain Wentworth,” she re-. 
turned demurely.- 

‘“*Do you mean to extract a compliment 
from me, Mistress Gladys ?”’ 

‘*No one expects to wring water from a 
stone,’”’ was the answer, in a saucy tone. 

He looked at her with a puzgled expres- 
sion, as she stood with her face averted. 

** Well,” he said, after a minute, with per- 
fect good temper, ‘‘ what I came in for was, 
to offer you the good wishes of the season; I 
wish you a very happy New Year.”’ 

‘* The same to you, and many of them,’’ 
she returned brightly; ‘“‘ and, as a reward to 
you for bearing so well with my imperti- 
nence, I will relieve you of my troublesome 
presence, and send Maud to entertain you.”’. 

She danced off, singing to herself one of 
Herrick’s sweet little ballads:— | 
“‘ Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a-fiying, 
And the same rose which smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying.” 


Behind her, on the polished floor, lay two 


-or three scarlet berries and a prickly leaf 


which had fallen from her dress. Captain 
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Wentworth picked them up carefully, and 
left the room. 

When Maud came in, ten minutes later, 
with a heightened color on her smovth face 
and a light shining in her eyes, there was 
nobody there. She stood by the fire, tap- 
ping her pretty little shoe with impatience, 
and ruefully smoothing the folds of her sky- 
blue robe, when a fair young man richly 
dressed in colored velvet, entered, uttered 
an exclamation of pleasure, crossed the floor, 
and, bending on one knee, kissed her hand 


- with respect. 


‘*T wish you every gladness with the New 
Year, dear Maud.” © 

“ Thank you, Randolf; you are very good. 
I hope you will have a happy year, too.” 

** Ah, Maud, it is in your power alone to 
make it so! I”—— 

*¢ Oh, hush, Randolf! Have I not begged 
you 

‘“* Nay, but, Maud, it is only fair to ask 
you to hear me! Wher Sir Miles asked me 
to spend a few days here, I accepted with 
joy, because I hoped it would give me time 
to plead my cause. I want to make you un- 
derstand, dear, how truly I love you, though 
I know I am not worthy of you—such a dull- 
witted, foolish fellow; but ””—— 

“Oh, hush! They are coming! Some 
one approaches! Another time!” hastily, 
said Maud, who, although she had no inten- 


_ ‘tion of marrying him, had no objection to 
 fhave such a handsome cavalier at her feet, 


but dreaded lest Captain Wentworth should 
discover him in that position. 

Her obedient lover sprang to his feet, and 
walked towards the window as the door was 
burst open and Gladys ran in, surrounded 
by a noisy, merry party of five or six chil- 
dren, her Cousin Charles clinging to her 
dress, and all with one voice vociferating:— 

“Tell us a story—a story, please, dear 
Mistress Gladys!” 

“One at a time!” cried Gladys, laughing, 
as she threw herself down on a greaé sofa, 
playfully covering her ears with her hands, 
and quite unconscious that her uncle and 
Captain Wentworth had entered behind 
her. 

“Sweet Mistress Gladys,’ cried one of 
the children, ‘‘ you promised that when next 
‘we came to spend the day with Charles, you 
would tell us the story of the secret chamber! 
You haven’t forgotten your promise, Mis- 
tress Gladys?” 

“No; my dear, pretty cousin never for- 


géts her promises,” declared little Charles 
eagerly. 

** Nay, I have not forgotten,’’ said the 
girl; “‘ but I think *twill but weary Sir Miles 
and—and his guests if they come in and find 
us telling silly stories. 

‘*Reassure yourself, Gladys, my girl,” 
said Sir Miles good-humoredly; ‘‘ here are 
Wentworth, Randolf, and myself all dying 
to hear the family legend.” 

Gladys blushed deeply as she turned to 
view her unexpected audience; but she was 
not to be let off. 

‘Chairs! Chairs! Make a ring!” cried 
Sir Miles blithely. 

Captain Wentworth crossed over and sat 
down close by the side of Maud, all uncon- 
scious of the black looks bestowed on him by 
Sir Randolf Debrett, who leaned against the 
mantlepiece, pulling his long light mus- 
tache, and watching fiercely the arm of his 
rival as it lay along the back of Mistress 
Lutteridge’s chair. 

‘* Maud is happy,’’ thought Gladys, ‘ and 
so is he; I wish his opinion of me were not 
quite so low! Now, my gracious dames and 
squires,” she said aloud, “are you all 
ready?” 

“‘ Yes, yes! ” cried the chorus. 

‘* As it is so very near bed-time, this story 
will be as short as I cat make it,’’ said 
Gladys, ‘“‘ and no one must interrupt me.” 

“Long, long ago, in the days of King 
Henry VI., before any of us were thought of, 
the master of Lutteridge died, leaving only 
a daughter to inherit all his property: She 
was a fair and gracious maiden, and she was 
always called the Lady of Lutteridge. Now 
her father had given direction that whoever 
married her should take her name ‘and keep 
up the old House of Lutteridge; and because 
she was so fair and had so many broad acres, 
with such a goodly house, she had suitors 
innumerable. Many of them came only for 
her wealth, some sought her for her beauti- 
ful face; but she was wise and discerning, 
so she married one who loved her for herself 
alone. 

“ For a time they were very happy; and 4 
little son was born to make their joy com- 
plete; but, when they had been three years 
wed, her husband had to leave her, to fight 
in the civil wars; and he took the side of the 
Red Rose of Lancaster. While he was 
away, news was brought to him that his wife 
was untrue—that she loved someone else, 
and was glad of herhusband’sabsence. Now 
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her husband was a good and true man; but 
he had one dreadful fault—he was very jeal- 
ous. He knew that his fair wife had been 
courted by suitors from far and near before 
he knew her; and he thought that there 
must be someone whom she loved in secret 
better than himself. Now, children, you 
must all know that in this house there is a 
secret chamber which has no door; and no 
one can reach it but by one way. In the 
court-yard is a deep well, in which hangs a 
great bucket. If you get into this bucket, 
and ask some one to let you down the well, 
you come toa little door which, if unlocked, 
leads by an underground passage dark and 
dreary, and a winding-stair steep and lonely, 
tothissecretroom. The letter which the poor 
husband received told him that the Lady of 
Latteridge had hidden her lover in this 
place, and that, when it was dark, she let 
herself down the well to visit him. Instead 
of writing to his wife and asking her frankly 
if there was any truth in the story, the hus- 
band came home secretly, and reached the 
Hall when it was quite dark. 

“He went straight into the house. All 
was still—he could not find his wife. Then 
he went to a place in the corridor where, by 
removing a pane and peeping through a 
grating, one could just catch a glimpse of 
what was going on in the secret chamber. 
The hole is blocked up now; but he looked 
through it then, and saw his wife standing 
with her slim white hand laid on the shoul- 
der of a man who had his back to him. He 
heard them arrange that he was to leave the 
house that night, all being ready, and that 
he was to be drawn up first from the well, 
she staying to make all fast. The husband 
waited to hear but that, and stole away 
down-stairs and out into the court-yard, 
where he crouched by the well-mouth, with 
haggard face and fierce eyes, in the dark 
night. In his right band he grasped firmly 
something which flashed coldly white in the 
star-beams. He waited—an age it seemed 
to him—till he saw the windlass begin to 
turn. Some one was hauling himself up 
slowly and toilsomely. Higher and higher 
rose the bucket, till the staring eyes peering 
over the brink could just see the moving ob- 
ject, almost indistinguishable in the dark- 
ness. Then in an instant the knife flashed 


out, the rope was severed, and there resound- 
ed in the still night a woman’s agonizing 
shriek, as the bucket and its living freight 
fell with a fearful splash into the stagnant 


PROVED TO BE TRUE. 
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water far beneath. The miserable husband 
saw a downward flash of white, and recog- 
nized his wife’s voice. Then his temporary 
madness left him, and he realized what he 
had done. He rushed into the house, call- 
ing wildly for help. The servants were 
alarmed; they came out, let down a rope in- 
to the well, and drew up the unfortunate 
man from his living grave. 

‘*¢ Then the frantic master of Lutteridge saw 
that it was his own brother! It was in his 
behalf that his brave wife had risked her 
life by letting herself down at the dead of . 
night into the horrible well. This brother 
had embraced the side of the Yorkists. At 
that time the Lancastrains were in power, 
and for some daring deed of valor a price 
had been put on his head. He had fled to 
Lutteridge, and the noble lady had hidden 
him, without saying a word to any, intend- 
ing to tell her husband all about it soon as 
his brother was out of reach of his enemies. 

*“*'You may imagine how awful was the 
grief of the master of Lutteridge at learning 
how he had misjudged his noble wife. He 
lived but a short time; his mind never re- 
covered from the shock of such a terrible 
crime. But they say that to this day the 
Lady of Lutteridge walks up and down the 
secret passage, or sits upon the edge of the 
well, gazing pensively down into the gloomy 
depths where she lost her life.” 

There was a pause as Gladys’ soft voice 
ceased. 

** Cousin Gladys,’ whispered Charles, in 
awe-struck tones, ‘‘ have you ever seen the 
lady?” 

‘* No; I have never seen her, Charles.” 

** You don’t mean seriously to affirm that 
you believe in this apparition, Mistress 
Morven?” asked Captain Wentworth, sa- 
tirically. 

“*Yes; I do believe in it firmly,” she an- 
swered promptly. 

** And you, Mistress Maud? You surely 
don’t share the superstition ?”’ 

** Oh, no, of course I don’t believe in it! ” 


said Maud, laughing a little nervously; for 


Captain Wentworth was bending over her 
earnestly, as if much depended en her 
answer. 

Gladys’ eyes opened wide; knowing as 
she did full well that nothing would, have 
induced her cousin to cross the court-yard 
alone after dark, she could hardly under- 
stand her answer. It seemed to satisfyCa 
tain Wentworth, however, for he leaned back 
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with a smile, and for a minute or two seem- 
ed lost in reverie. 

Maurice Wentworth was a cousin of the 
Ear! of Strafford; consequently he had long 
been looked upon with suspicion by the 
Roundheads. He had been abroad during 
the Civil Wars, and had returned to England 
only three years before; but he was tolera- 
bly confident that the Parliament, or rather 
the so-called Protector, had no definite 
charge which they could bring against him; 
so he went about fearlessly. 

Accordingly, when, on the following 
morning, Randolf Debrett, booted and 
spurred, strode into the dining-room to ask 
him to ride with the ladies, he was astonish- 
ed that Sir Miles replied that Maurice 
thought it better not to stir forth that day. 

‘“ How?” asked Randolf, in amazement, 
stopping short at the door, and looking at 
the captain interrogatively. 

‘Shut the door, Debrett,’’ said Went- 
worth. ‘‘ The facts are these. I have re- 
ceived letters this morning telling me that 
the Parliament believe that I was concerned 
in the escape of Prince Charles Stuart from 
England, and that there are spies in the 
neighborhood. I think it safer, therefore, to 
remain here until I ascertain the truth of 
these reports. Go to the ladies, make my 
excuses to them, and show yourself to be my 
friend by saying nothing of this to anyone.”’ 

** But, Wentworth, you surely did not,” 
began Sir Randolf. 

*‘ Never mind what I did or did not. I 
only ask you to say nothing,” he answered 
almost sternly. 

The young baronet left the room, and, 
joining Gladys and Maud, who were on 
horseback at the door, he explained that the 
captain seemed out of humor that morning; 
so they had better leave him to his vapors. 
They set out accordingly, Maud very much 
disappointed and inclined to snub her lover, 
who it was plain, by no means regretted 
Captain Wentworth’s absence from the 
party. 

They rode to the town, which was about 
three miles from the house; and, as they 
passed through the market-place, their at- 
tention was arrested by the sight of a group 
of people clustering together to read a docu- 
ment which was affixed to the wall of the 
Town Hall. 

“What have they there?’”? And he 
turned his horse so as to command a view of 


‘the printing in question. 


Gladys Morven, who was just behind, ut. 
tered an exclamation of consternation, and 
said in a low voice:— 

‘¢ Be silent, Sir Randolf, I beg of you! ” 

On the placard was a notice in large red 
letters to the effect that Captain Maurice 
Wentworth was accused of treason against 
the Commonwealth by aiding and abetting 
the escape of the rebel Charles Stuart, by 
reason of which his lands and property were 
forfeited, a reward of fifty pounds was offered 
to anyone who would deliver him up for 
trial, and a heavy fine was incurred by any- 
one harboring or shielding him, or in any 
way assisting him to leave the country. 

The quick wit of Gladys Morven took in 
the announcement with one rapid glance, 
With a smiling face and careless expression, 
she turned to Maud, whose lips were parted 
with horror, and, laying a hand on her 
bridle, said audibly :— 

‘* T fear our horses inconvenience these good 
people, cousin. Let us make room for other 
honest folk to look at the fate of traitors;” 
then she turned away, her hand still on 
Maud’s bridle, and cantered off down the 
street, followed by the Baronet, who was 
half amazed. 

“** Mistress Morven, what do you,” he be- 
gan; but she turned on him with decision. 

** Do you not see that we may yet save 
Captain Wentworth? These people do not 
know of his being at Lutteridge; and any 
betrayal of anxiety on our part would have 
aroused their suspicions. We must inform 
Sir Miles at once, and he will perhaps be 
able to suggest a plan of escape.”’ 

** Do not forget that you speak to a sup- 
porter of the Commonwealth, Mistress Mor- 
ven,”’ said Randolf, smiling. ‘* However, 
you judge me rightly; although I am the 
friend of law and liberty, I do not believe 
that Captain Wentworth is guilty of the 
crime with which he is charged. I shall 
therefore lodge no information against him; 
but he must leave Lutteridge instantly; for, 
should I be questioned by the officers of the 
Government as to his whereabouts, I should 
feel bound, did I know where he was, to 
disclose it.’ 

After this not a word was spoken until 
they reached home. Sir Miles, Sir Randolf, 
and the captain were closeted in the library 
until the dinner-hour; when they emerged, 
Sir Randolf informed the expectant girls 
that the fugitive would quit the house at 
nightfall. 
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At dinner Captain Wentworth seemed 
just the same as usual, grave and rather 
silent, but at his ease. He sat next to 
Maud, who gazed into his face in a continual 
flutter of excitement, which his calm eyes 
as continually quenched. After the meal, 
he and his host strolled off together, while 
little Charles and his visitors, clustering 
round Gladys, petitioned for their favorite 
recreation of ‘* hide and seek.” 

Gladys was glad of something to still the 
strange tumult of her spirits; and, being 
elected to hide first, as the best sport of all, 
she ran off lightly down the wide corridor. 
Seeing the door of the library ajar, she 
peeped in. The room was empty, so she 
ran across quickly, and, mounting upon a 
sofa, pressed a spring behind an oil-painting 
which opened into a cupboard where Sir 
Miles kept a few miscellaneous books; 
papers, etc. By entering this cupboard and 
crouching down, she would be completely 
hidden, her head being just on a level with 
the top of the sofa. 

She had not been two minutes in her re- 
treat before some one entered, shut the door 
behind him, crossed the room, and sat down 
on the sofa just before the secret panel. 

Almost at the same instant she heard the 
voice of Sir Miles ejaculate gruffly:— 

“Leave the house, indeed! No wonder 
he said, ‘Leave the house!’ The black- 
hearted youngster! His sire was as honest a 
Royalist as ever drew sword in the King’s 
name.” 

“Sir Randolf is only somewhat of a time- 
server, Sir Miles,” answered the calm even 
tones of Captain Wentworth. ‘‘ When the 
King comes to his own again, we shall per- 
chance have him on our side once more.” 

Poor Gladys! Compelled to play the igno- 
ble part of eaves-dropper, she heard Sir 
Miles’s laugh at Wentworth’s well-drawn 
sketch of Sir Randolf; and then the old 
cavalier continued :— 

“No, faith, boy; I love you, and I’ll not 
drop you into the lion’s mouth for fifty Sir 
Randolfs, Briefly, I have a plan to save 
you. I couldn’t suggest it to every one; 
but you are no coward.” 

“T hope not,” quoth Maurice, and waited 
to hear more. 

“Well,” proceeded his companion, ‘‘ you 
must announce that you are leaving instant- 
ly, and bid farewell to all; at nightfall, I will 
quit the house and repair to the well in the 
court-yard—none of the servants would dare 
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pry there after dark for a duke’s ransom. I 
will let you down by the bucket, and will 
myself show you the secret chamber; there 
you can remain until all immediate danger 
is over and I can procure you a disguise to 
enable you to leave the country. But, re- 
member, in this desperate measure you place 
your life in my hands; no one but myself 
will know your place of concealment, nor 
will you have the power to get out again but 
by my help. Now can you trust me, Mau- 
rice?” 

There was a pause of just an instant; 
than the deep quiet voice answered :— 

‘* My most kind friend, you lay me under 
many obligations to you. Sooner than lose 
my life, I will place myself in your hands. 
I hardly know,”’ he added musingly, “ if it 
is worth such pains. Some time back I 
should have cared little whether I lived or 
died; but of late that has altered. I had 
meant to tell you; but we will not speak of 
it now.” 

Gladys’ heart, which had throbbed with 
the thought, ‘‘ He is about to confess his 
love for Maud!’’ was quieted again. He 
went on:— 

‘For how long must my incarceration 
last?” 

‘**T will give you provisions for two nights 
and days, at the end of which time, if all is 
safe, I will come and release you”—— Sir 
Miles broke off suddenly, for the door was 
pushed open, and in ran the children, head- 
ed by Charles. 

‘* Papa, have you seen Cousin Gladys? 
Captain Wentworth, have you see her any- 
where? We cannot tell where she has 
hidden herself.” 

Shall I come and help to find her?”’ 
asked the Captain. 

‘““You? Why, you never play with us!” 
was the wondering reply; but, to the great 
relief of the captain, the entire hunt, after 
some little squabbling, started on a fresh 
scent, leaving the coast clear. 

As soon as all sounds had died away, 
Gladys emerged from her concealment, and, 
with flaming cheeks and throbbing heart, 
fled up the wide oak staircase to her own 
chamber; there to meditate on the strange 
things that she had heard. 

About an hour later Captain Wentworth, 
booted and spurred, was passing down the 
oak corridor, when he encountered Gladys 
leading little Charles by the hand. He 
paused. 
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“] want to bid you farewell, Mistress 
Morven, I am going on a perilous journey.” 

She turned towards him a bright flushed 
face with the mouth working nervously; he 
almost thought that he could see traces of 
moisture in the eyes that had never before 
looked at him but mockingly. 

‘* Heaven bless you,” he began, holding 
her hand, when a plaintive trembling voice 
behind him ejaculated:— 

“Oh, Captain Wentworth, I am so sorry 
—I sympathize with you so deeply! How 
earnestly I pray for your welfare I cannot 
hope that you will believe. And, if there is 
aught I can do for you”—— A sob in 
Maud’s throat checked her further utter- 
ance; the tears welled up into her limpid 
forget-me-not eyes. 

“You are most kind,” said the captain 
gravely. 

Gladys stood apart. Her cousin had said 
just the right thing; while she, though full 
of sympathy, could not utter a word. She 
turned away, and, to hide her confusion, be- 
gan, as usual, to jest. 

“*Prythee, Maud, if Captain Wentworth 
were mortally wounded, you could hardly 
sigh more deeply! Let us dismiss him with 
cheerful faces and hopes for his safe return. 
Farewell! Come, Charles!’’ and she left 
the captain and Mistress Lutteridge to their 
leave-taking. 


Gladys’ heart, like truth in the proverb, 
was at the bottom of a well for the next few 
hours. She breathed not a word to anyone 
of what she knew, silently watching Sir 
Miles’ face when a knock came at the door; 
but on the second day they breathed more 
freely, for all seemed safe. 

It was just growing dusk, and the party 
were assembled in the great hall, when 
there was a sound of voices mingled with 
tramping of feet without; the door was 
pushed open, and a Parliamentary officer 
bearing a warrant in his hand entered the 
room. Sir. Miles rose quite quietly. He 
bowed with his accustomed dignified cour- 
tesy, and asked to know the officer’s errand. 

Serjeant Faith-without-works Higgins was 
quite untroubled by any servile notions of 
the respect due to old age. He briefly com- 
‘municated his mission, standing the while 
in an easy posture in the centre of the room 
‘with his hat on. He was to bring Sir Miles 
Lutteridge with him to London at once, 
there to give an account to the Parliament 


a 


of the claims by which he held his estates at 
the present time. 

The old cavalier saw at once that this 
frivolous charge was merely a ruse to get 
him out of the way while the house was 
searched; but he felt that resistance would 
only excite suspicion. He must go; and, 
before he went, he must apprise some one of 
his captive in the secret chamber. But 
whom? He hardly knew. 

‘You will permit me, sir, an hour to 
make my preparations ? ”’ : 

** Why, yes! But you will pardon me if | 
hold it to be my duty to be in the room 
whilst you do so.” 

Sir Miles was in a state of consternation. 
What on earth could he do? Any piece of 
writing that he might frame would certainly 
be read. He knew that he could not be 
back under eight days at the soonest. 
Meanwhile—— The thought was horrible! 
Why had he not had the prudence to tel 
some one before? He had foreseen all con- 
tingencies but his own removal from the 
scene of action. He would not show bis 
despair however, but repaired to his bed- 
room, followed by his bewildered children, 
who in silence began to collect his neces- 
saries. 

He sat by the table in a kind of stupor. 
Presently Gladys Morven slipped into the 
room, with an ‘‘ Oh, pardon me, sir! ”’ to 


the grim serjeant, which was so sweet that 


he could not forbear wrinkling his rusty 
features into a kind of smile. 

‘¢ Come, dear uncle, which of these ruffle 
will you take?” asked the girl; and, as she 
held them to him, he saw a slip of paper 
pinned on one of the folds. 

‘*]T know your secret. You may trust me. 
Say nothing.” 

He glanced up at her with a look of entite 
comprehension and boundless relief. 

‘*T will take both those ruffles, Gladys,” 
he answered quietly. 

The girl hurried away, her heart full of 
gladness; she could feel what a weight she 
had lifted off her uncle’s mind. When sexi 
she passed by him, he whispered:— 

**Caution!”’ and while leaniug over his 
trunk—‘‘ Attempt nothing till the soldier § 
are gone.”’ 

To both admonitions she replied by: 
look of acquiescence, keeping a bright faee 
during the parting, and cheering the othen. 

But, when the old cavalier bad mounted 
his horse, and the little cavaleade had riddéa 
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down the winding avenue and disappeared 
behind the thick trees, Gladys began to real- 
ize what a weight of responsibility she had 
taken upon herself. 

She and Martin, the butler, were standing 
side by side iu the entrance, watching Ser- 
jeant Higgins, who, having removed his 
iron helmet, was mopping his fiery forehead 
and quoting with vigor a few texts which he 
doubtless considered appropriate. 

* At what time will it be your pleasure to 
leave the house, serjeant?”’ quoth Martin 
grimly, with difficulty curbing his tongue to 
use terms of civility. Pe 

“ Why,” returned the godly man, with a 
gentle smile, ‘‘ as it seems there be vermin 
in this neighborhood, I have thought it well 
to remain here a pace, in case you might be 
disturbed in the night! ” 

Gladys was in despair at the thought of 
the serjeant’s prolonging his stay. How 
could the captive in the well be reached ? 
She saw however that she would best help 
matters by keeping a good face. So she 
thanked Serjeant Higgins sweetly for his 
kind care of them, and tripped off, revolving 
in her busy brain what it would be most ad- 
visable to do. 

Her plan was this. She would tell no one 
about her secret until the soldiers were 
gone, her reason being that Maud, if she 
knew, would certainly tell Randolf Debrett, 
who visited the house every day; and he 
would as certainly consider it his duty to in- 
form the Parliamentary soldiers of Captain 
Wentworth’s place of concealment. 

“Of course, as soon as Maud hears that 
her lover is so near her, she will be wild to 
go to him; and I can stay at the top of the 
well and draw them up. All now depends 
on how long these hateful soldiers stay.” 

Great were Gladys’ sufferings during the 
next two days. It was the night on which 
Sir Miles had promised to release Captain 
Wentworth; and the girl’s pillow was wet 
with tears as she thought of his waiting 
alone in the ghastly haunted chamber. She 
pictured him straining his ears for the ap- 
proaching footfall which never came—the 
footfall of a fellow-creature. Then another 
thought struck her. She wondered how 
much oil Sir Miles had supplied him with 
for his lamp. Burning all day and all night, 
his store could hardly last long; and then he 
would be in the dark! Alone in the dark! 
Burying her face in the pillows, she prayed 
that the soldiers might depart quickly. 


PROVED TO BE TRUE. 


51 
They stayed three days and three nights. 
All that time the girl bore the weight of her 
secret alone. ey 

Maud’s grief at her father’s depagture had 
been so great as to necessitate frequent 
visits from Sir Randolf, who set himself 
diligently to comfort her. Meanwhile 
Gladys marveled somewhat that Maud 
should care to sit so long alone with Sir 
Randolf in the library, when she knew that 
her father and her lover were both in much 
peril. 

On the morning of the fourth day, chan- 
cing to look out of her bed-room window, she 
made the delighiful discovery that the sol- 
diers were leaving. 

‘Those hateful soldiers! 
into the court-yard! They are going! ”’ she 
cried excitedly. ‘* They are bringing out 
their saddle-bags and saddling their horses! 
They are mounting! Oh, thank Heaven, 
thank Heaven!” 

** Well, of course I’m glad they’re going,” 
said Maud, “‘ because they ate a great deal, 
but I can’t see what other harm they did.” 

Gladys hardly heard this speech. She had 
darted out of the room to ascertain if the 
serjeant was really about to take his final 
departure. It was true. The soldiers were 
satisfied that all was quiet; and by mid-day 
they were gone, leaving Gladys in a state of 
excitement which she could hardly control. 

‘* Maud, come here at once!”’ she cried 
eagerly, bounding up-stairs. ‘* I have some- 
thing of the greatest importance to tell you.” 

“Well, you must be quick,’’ said Maud, 
who was fastening on a blue breast-knot, 
“for I have something else to do beside 
listen to you. Randolf is in the library.” 

*“*Oh, Maud” Gladys stopped short, 
hiding her disappointment with difficulty. 
‘*T can’t tell you till he has gone; so please 
—please don’t keep him very long.” 

‘Keep him! As if I ever try to keep 
him! ”’ cried Maud, in hot indignation. 

“No, no, of course not, dear,’ said 
Gladys hastily; ‘‘ but I mean, however much 
he may want to stay, send him away quickly, 
for in truth I want to speak to you.” 

Half mollified, the ruffled beauty sailed 
down-stairs, leaving Gladys to curb her im- 
patience as best she could. 

Mistress Lutteridge was merciful. She 
sent her adorer away in an hour and a half 


Look! Look 


’—after which time Gladys found her in the 


library, seated by the fire, with a complacent 
smile on her pretty face. 
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** Still with your tragedy face on, Gladys! 
Unburden your mind, my dear girl. What 
is this awful intelligence ? ”’ 

“Tt is awful, indeed, Maud. Do you 
know that ever since the day on which Cap- 
tain Wentworth, as you thought, left the 
house, he has been concealed in the secret 
chamber within a few yards of us?” 

Maud bounded from her seat with a 
scream. 

**Good gracious, Gladys! Why on earth 
haven’t you told me? Are you jesting? 
Does my father know?” 

Thereupon Gladys recited the whole story, 
and finished by explaining why she had not 
sooner effected the release of her prisoner. 

*“ And now, Maud,”’ she said, ‘“‘ we need 
only wait till it is dark, and then you can go 
down the well and bring him out.” 

**I? No, thank you! What do you mean, 
Gladys? I wouldn’t go down that well for 
fifty thousand pounds!” 

* But to save Captain Wentworth’s life?” 

** Not to save twenty men’s lives! ”’ 

**But you love him, and he is starving 
there!” 

**T tell you some one else must go! The 
rope would break, or I should see a ghost, 
or 

**T heard you tell him with your own lips 
that you didn’t believe in ghosts! ” 

-* T can’t help it, no human power shall in- 
duce me to go down that well at night.” 

‘*Then I suppose I must go down, and 
you must wait by the well to draw me 
up.” 

*“*T wonder what next you will propose, 
Gladys! I wait—alone—in this bitter cold 
—in that haunted yard! 1 should lose all 
self-control—I should die of fright—I 

** Then in the name of all that is woman- 
ly, do you propose that we leave Captain 
Wentworth to his fate 2?” demanded Gladys, 


_who had grown white even to her lips, and 


stood with her hands rigidly locked together. 

**No, of course I don’t! It is you who 
are so silly,’ returned Maud, violeutly riag- 
ing a hand-bell. 

**Maud, are you mad?” cried Gladys 
passionately. ‘* Do you mean to alarm the 
whole house ? ” 

‘*No—only to send a servant to fetch 
Randolf back. How silly you were to let 
me send him away! ” 

Gladys darted to the door and locked it. 

* Now, Maud, be reasonable. If you care 
—as I believe you do—fur Captain Went- 


worth, please consider that, if you wish to 
see him in the hands of his enemies, you 
can take no surer way than by letting Sir 
Randolf Debrett inte the secret. You your- 
self heard what he said about it. Now, once 
for all, reflect like a rational being, and tell 
me, will you help me to rescue your lover ?” 

** Gladys, I daren’t—I daren’t! I tell you 
simply I am not like you. I am sure I de- 
sire Captain Wentworth’s safety with all my 
heart; but I can’t kill myself for him.” 

For a minute Gladys surveyed her with a 
bewilderment that was beyond speech; then 
she turned to her with decision. 

**Tf you really mean that heartless, cruel 
speech, I insist on your promising to tell no 
one a word of what I have said, and to leave 
me to do exactly as I please in the matter.” 

“That is easily promised,” said Maud, 
placidly. ‘*And now, as you seem to be 
mistress here, perhaps you will condescend 
to open the door.” 

Gladys hesitated a minute, her finger on 
on the latch. 

‘*Do you mean all you have said, Maud? 
Is your love for Captain Wentworth no 
stronger?” 

‘*There!” broke in her cousin. “It 
would seem that you are in love with him 
yourself by the fuss you are making! I 
really should be jealous at the thought of 
sending you down there; but I don’t think! 
need fear you as a rival.” 

So saying, she walked out of the room, 
leaving Gladys with the color ebbing and 
flowing in brilliant tides in her usually pale 
cheeks. A big tear which splashed down 
upon her hand roused her. Martin, the old 
butler, was standing at her side. 

“*T think you rang, mistress ? ” 

‘* TIush, Martin! I am going to take you 
into my confilence.”’ 

She closed the door once more, and in low 
tones told him all her trouble. They settled 
that as soon as it was dark they should 
go from the house by different doors and 
meet by the well in the yard. Gladys must 
be the one to go down, as Martin assured 
her he would best be able to render assis- 
tance shoul! any difficulty arise with the 
windlass. Ile was to be provided with a 
footman’s livery to disguise the fugitive. 
Gladys was to take with her a lamp, a small 
bottle of wine, and a crust, while Martia 
had more substantial provisions in readiness 
at the well’s mouth. 

Every moment seemed an age to Gladys 
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until Charles had gone to bed and the house 
was quiet. 

It was a very dark night; inky clouds 
covered the sky, not a star was visible. 
There was no wind, and every sound was 
heard distinctly in the stillness. 

All was so black when Gladys arrived at 
the place of meeting that she could scarcely 
make out the figure of Martin till the glim- 
mer of a small lantern directed her; and, 
running hurriedly over the rough, uneven 
stone pavement, she was soon at his side. 

Bravely done, Mistress Gladys!’’ he 
whispered. ‘* The rope is sound; you will 
have to cling tightly, to avoid a spill. Hast 
ever been down before, mistress ? ” 

‘No, Martin, never. Do tell me what to 
do!” 

““ Why, faith, I’ve never been down my- 
self!” said Martin. know that about 
half-way down you come to a small door 
with a kind of ring for a handle; and that’s 
‘about all I do know. You must find your 


_ own way after that.” 


The girl shivered. 

Courage, mistress!’ said Martin. 

“T am not afraid,” said Gladys Morven 
quickly. 

Without further ado, she secured her lamp 
to her waist and stepped into the bucket; 
then it began to descend. The shiny, slimy 
green walls were lit up by the gleams of her 
light. Newts and insects crawled on them; 
there was a ceaseless drip from somewhere 
beneath her; and no other sound save the 
faint creak of the long-disused windlass was 
tobe heard. It seemed to her that she had 
been descending slowly for hours when at 
last she descried the small door. 

Martin had given her one end of a piece 
of cord, which she was to pull once for him 
to siop and twice to be drawn up again. 
She pulled this, and the bucket swung pois- 
ed in mid-air. With some difficulty she 
managed in her unsteady vehicle to grasp 
and turn the ring on the door that she had 
discovered. “It opened, and before her 
there was a gloom that seemed impenetra- 
ble. Every fibre of her frame seemed to 
quiver with a nameless terror as she stepped 
into the pitch-dark passage. The bucket, 
relieved of her weight, swung back, crash- 
ing against the opposite side of the well 
with a thud that made her jump with terror. 
She felt that her maiden’s courage was fast 
evaporating; but her will, which was strong- 
er than her weak flesh, carried her onward. 


PROVED TO BE TRUE. 


Holding her lamp aloft, she crept down 
the narrow path. At last, embedded in the 
damp glistening rock, she espied a small 
door. It grated on its hinges with so dis- 
mal a creak that her heart almost leaped in- 
to her month. Tremulously she peered up 
the narrow stair which it disclosed. Dared 
she ascend? Suddenly from the echoing 
recesses of the vault came a sound—proba- 
bly that of some stone which had fallen into 
the well beneath; but her excited mind at- 
tributed it to supernatural causes. Fear 
seemed to give her wings—she almost flew 
up the spiral, dark, and filthy stairs until she 
reached a small door clamped with iron. 

Totally overcome by frantic terror and a 
wild desire to see a human face, she beat 
madly against the door, crying:— 

**Open—open, Maurice! Save me!” 

The handle was turned, the door flew 
open, and the half-senseless form of the girl 
fell forward upon the stone floor. Almost 
at the same instant she was caught up by a 
pair of vigorous human arms; her reeling 
head lay at rest on a man’s broad shoulder; 
anda deep voice, strangely tremulous, said in 
her ear:— 

**Gladys, heart’s darling! Heaven bless 
you! Did you come alone to save me?” 

For a minute or two she lay quite still in 
his protecting clasp, safe, as she felt at the 
moment, from all dangers ghostly and bod- 
ily; she even put up her hand to feel his 
cheek; and the action was immediately 
taken advantage of by Maurice, for he bent 
lower till his lips rested on hers in one long, 
warm kiss. 

The kiss aroused the girl; she started up, 
disengaged herself from him, and stood up- 
right. Iler lamp, which she had placed on 
the threshold, lit up a strange scene—a 
small, square vault with a low groined roof. 
On a wooden table lay a few bouks, anda 
cup and plate which were empty. A mat- 
tress and some bedding were on the floor, 
near a lamp that had long since died out. 
And facing each other in this grim place 
were these two—the man tall and pale with 
watching and fasting, but with a strangely 
triumphant gleam in his dark eyes; the girl 
small, frail, trembling, the tears on her 
cheeks warring with the smiles on her lips, 
her hands half extended towards the tall 
figure that bent over her, and her tongue 
striving to say what the sobs in her throat 
hindered. 

At last Gladys spoke. 
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** And—and you are still living, are you 
not?’ 

The question was too ridiculous. Mau- 
rice Wentworth laughed outright, and with 
one stride caught Gladys Morven to his 
heart. 

‘* My dearest life, living indeed—alive for 
the first time, if you will only say you love 
me little! ”’ 

“Ah! then you do not despise me, after 
all?” 

*“Despise you! Is it possible you do not 
know how I worship you? And you have 
risked your precious life for mine! ”’ 

Then her womanly tenderness asserted 
itself, and she bethought her that he had 
had nothing to eat.° So she made him sit 
down by the table, and knelt by him, feed- 
ing him delicately with bread steeped in 
wine, the while she told him the whole 
account of her sufferings and of her won- 
dering whether he were alive or dead; and 
he in return told her how he was almost 
giving up hope of a rescue, and was begin- 
ning to try to dig through the walls of his 
chamber, and get out that way; and how 
the thought of her had comforted him sleep- 
ing and waking, and how he was almost 
despairing when he heard her voice at the 
door, and almost thought it must be some 
mocking fiend. But when he saw that it 
was she indeed, and that he owed his life to 
her— 

He could say no more for a few seconds; 
and then, in that secret chamber, their love- 
vows were plighted, and no king’s palace 
could have seemed more glorious to them. 

Martin’s patience was almost exhausted. 
He had waited more than two hours in the 
January night, was becoming somewhat 
anxious, and was just considering what he 
should do if any harm had come to Mistress 
Gladys, when he felt a pull at the cord fas- 
tened round his wrist. With an exclama- 
tion of gladness he hauled up the bucket, 
and there was Gladys herself, trembling and 
radiant, clinging to the rope. 

* Quick, quick, Martin! Draw him up! 
He made me come first. Don’t ask me any- 
thing till he’s safe!” 

The bucket was again lowered, and ina 
few minutes the captain made his appear- 
ance. On reaching terra firma he uncoy- 
ered his head reverently, and stood for a 
moment with his pale brave face upraised 
to the dark sky. 
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“Gladys,” cried Maud, drawing back the 
bed-curtains the next morning, ‘‘ where did 
you-— Who gave you that ring on your 
third finger?” 

**Oh, I—a friend of mine! ”’ said Gladys, 

‘“*T am sure I have seen Captain Went- 
worth with it on his finger!” cried Maud, 
excitedly. ‘*I don’t believe he is down that 
well. You were trying to frighten me— 
you 

** You are right in thinking that he is not 
down the well, Mistress Lutteridge; but he 
was till 1 got him out. He is away now, out 
of reach of his enemies, and safe, I trust.” 

**Gladys, you have played me false!” 
cried Maud, with a white, scared face. 

‘*Oh no, Maud, I have not, indeed! ” said 
Gladys, earnestly, taking her hands. “I 
told you all. Had you loved Maurice, you 
would have dared anything for his sake; 
but when I saw you cared not, I began to 
wonder whether I had not made a mistake. 
So Martin let me down the well, and I found 
him. O Maud, it is I, not you, whom he 
loves, and it is I, not you, who love him! 
And I have promised to be his wife; and I 
will wait gladly—yes, even for years—till 
he comes home; for, oh, I do love him very, 
very dearly!” 


It is the year of grace, 1660,—two years 
later,—and a change has come over the face 
of all England. There is nothing but 
merry-making and riot from shore to shore; 
for the king has come to his own again. 
And because nothing can be done in moder- 
ation, but all the world must rush into 
extremes, every man thinks it his duty to 
conduct himself as one out of his senses. 

The infection of misrule and roystering 
and intemperance has not reached the re- 
mote mansion of Lutteridge, which looks 
very beautiful and bright as it stands with a 
full June sunshine gilding its worn stone 
turrets, encircled by green foliage, undulat- 
ing park land stretching away,on every side 
into the hazy distance. 

New comers mingling with the guests who 
throng the hall find that they have indeed 
penetrated into distinguished society. Sir 
Miles is advancing backwards and _bare- 
headed, with every mark of reverence, up 
the room before a gentleman in court dress, 
with swarthy features, a profusion of dark, 
curling hair, and bold, black eyes. Surely 
this must be the Merry Monarch himself! 
He reaches the seat prepared for him at 
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the end of the room, and grasps his host’s 
hands with a genial and easy condescension 
which is very winning; and he has a kingly 
look as he stands there, the centre of the 
hopes of England; for the time has not yet 
come when he shall have disappointed each 
and all of those fair hopes, and proved him- 
self as mean a despot as ever sat on a 
throne. 

‘So you are all home from church, and I 
have come too late for the wedding,” cries 
Charles II., his voice ringing through the 
lofty chamber; “‘ but I am not too late, I 
hope, to offer my sincerest congratulations 
to the newly-married couples, my most kind 
host ?”” 

“ With your Majesty’s most gracious per- 
mission, I must crave leave to present to 
you my only daughter and her husband, Sir 
Randolf Debrett,” says Sir Miles, beckoning 
forward Maud, who stands blushing in her 
white bridal satin and pearls, with drooped 
eyelids and demure bearing. 

By her side stands Randolf, his cropped 
head hidden by a flowing wig of luxuriant 
curls, his attire all ruffles and velvet—a 
Royalist every inch of him, as he makes his 
low reverence to his sovereign. 

Yet, although Sir Randolf and Lady De- 
brett are being formally presented to His 
Majesty, and though their hearts are swell- 
ing with pride and importance, the interest 
of the concourse of spectators seems cen- 
tered in another part of the room, where 
another couple are standing together. The 
little bride’s head scarcely reaches to the 
shoulder of her comely bridegroom, who 
wears his own dark hair, and has shining 
brown eyes lit up with a light of perfect 
happiness. 

Some would hardly recognize in the Baron 
of Penistone, so debonair and loving, the 
dark, cold, reserved Captain Wentworth of 
two years ago, albeit the Baroness, his wife, 
is wonderfully hke shy Gladys Morven of 
former days, her carriage no more dignified, 
her dimples no fewer, her tawny locks just 
a8 irrepressible as when the Parliamentary 
soldiers visited the Lutieridge mansion. 
But this blissful couple are not to remain 
longer gazing into each other's eyes; for the 
king, having received Randolf Debrett’s 
expressions of loyalty, has spied out the 
Baron, and shouts out immediately :— 


PROVED TO BE TRUE. 


‘“‘Ha, Maurice! There you are, my good 
friend Maurice! Come hither, Baron Who- 
ever-you-are—my tongue can frame no new- 
fangled titles for you—come, and bring your 
bride, if she will do me the honor to allow 
me to kiss her hand.”’ 

With the quiet simplicity of one long used 
to court manners, Maurice leads his wife up 
the long room. A murmur of applause is 
heard as Gladys bends in graceful courtesy 
before the monarch. Charles raises her in- 
stantly, and in sight of all the crowd, drops 
on one knee and puts his lips to the soft 
little hand. 

‘So this,’ he says, looking with wonder 
at the youthful face, and deep, soft eyes, 
“this is the lady who went alone at night 
down a haunted well to save the man she 
loved! Madam, I am proud to know that I 
have such a lady in my dominions!’ Then, 
raising his voice so that all may hear, he 
cries, ‘‘I can wish my truest friends no 
greater blessing than that Heaven shall send 
them, one and all, another such wife as 
this! ”’ 

Maurice’s usually quiet face glows, and 
there is a half doubtful curl on his lip, as 
though he were defying the world in gen- 
eral to find such another peerless treasure 
as his Gladys. 

‘* Maurice,”? goes on His Majesty, “I 
must see this celebrated well. Where is it? 
Can I have a sight of it?” 

‘* Whenever your Majesty pleases, if you 
do us the honor to wish it,’? returns Mau- 
rice. ‘* My wifeand I will be proud to show 
it to you.”’ 

“Twas an act of pure heroism,” says 
Charles, more thoughtfully than is his wont, 
as he muses over the sweet, modest face 
before him. ‘ But, Lady Penistone, you 
have proved the fallacy of a certain well 
known old proverb, have you not?” 

‘“*Which is that, your Majesty?” says 
Gladys, speaking for the first time, and 
turning the full lustre of her bewitching 
eyes full on the king’s face. 

*“*One which I should advise both you 
and Maurice to keep carefully in mind for 
the future,’’ says Charles; and he makes a 
low bow laughingly to Lord and Lady Pen- 
istone, as he adds, impressively, ‘‘* Leave 
well alone.’ 
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EPITAPH ON A REPORTER. 


The following epitaph on a reporter is taken from “Legends of Lowgate,” by George 
Lancaster, of Hull. 


— peruse this stone, and shed a tear 
O’er Graphio, a reporter, who lies here. 

He lies in clay within this gravestone wide, 

As oft he lied in ink before he died. 

He was essentially an ‘‘ all-round man,”’ 

Could write a par upon an oyster can; 

Equally good at all kinds of reporting,— 

Police, or markets, or reviews, or sporting. 

Give him a fire,—a roaring, tearing, burn-out,— 

Twas wonderful what columns he would turn out. 

A murder! and he’d fill a page or more, 

And drench the sheet with brains and blood and gore. 

A candidate! laws, how he’d sing his praises! 

He’d such a stock of reportorial phrases; 

Give him the swiftest speaker, and he reckoned 

That he could write at least three words a second. 

He was engaged on many differenc journals, 

Mornings and evenings, weeklies and diurnals; 

But whether blue or yellow, strange to say, 

His own opinions always leaned that way. 

At first he joined the people in their fight 

For freedom of the press and inborn right 

To have a fair and equal field for all, 

No matter rich or poor, or great or small. 

He felt intensely all the Liberal glories, — 

But, when he’d better offers from the Tories, 

He changed his tactics, wrote the Liberals down, 

And stood by Lords, prerogatives and Crown; 

Said Radicals meant working-people’s ruin, 

Called on the masses to be up and doing, 

To save from wreck by wrongful revolution, 

The Throne, the Altar and the Constitution. 

He died in harness, as was meet and fit, 

And met a fate quite worthy of a Pitt. 

He’d been to do the races, some great cup, 

And, coming home by train, was “‘ writing up.” 

The signal-man in some ways mixed the signs, 

And crashed two trains together on the lines. 

Cars, engines, people, mixed in one dark mass, 

Were hurled about, and with a sheet of glass 

His neck was severed ere his life had fled; 

But, headless, still he never lust his head. 

Amid the wreck and ruin, roar and rout, 

The seared survivors heard a piercing shout 

From the torn cranium rolling in the mess: 

Send off a message to the Central Press ; 

Two thousand words! Don’t lose a minute! Fly! 

We'll beat the Llooming Mercury, or die.” 

No doubt he won; and gained his soul’s desire, 

And placed it first upon the heavenly wire. 

His work is not yet finished—when he rises 

He’ll doubtless be reporting at the last and great assizes. 
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GIDEON BUNKER’S EXILE. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


HE summer breeze played gently with 
the broad Atlantic, rippling its waves 
upon the white sand-beach at the “ Cliff 
Shore,” on the north side of Nantucket. A 
light whaleboat, with the oars peaked ready 
for a start, lay with her head grounded on 
the shore, while her stern lifted and swayed 
lightly by the buoyant power of waters, as 
if she were impatient to be afloat and speed- 
ing away at the. sport of her appropriate 
element. 

It was the last boat ashore from the Pro- 
teus, lying in the offing beyond the ‘ Outer 
Bar,” with her fore-topsail loosed, and her 
cable short-up-and-down. <A long Pacific 
voyage lay before the six persons in amphib- 
ious costumes, who might easily have been 
selected as forming the crew of the whale- 
boat, though they were mingled with groups 
of their friends, who had come down to the 
beach to see them off. 

It is to a seventh personage, however, 

that we would introduce the reader; a man 
of tall stature and great length of limb, clad 
ina pair of ‘‘ satinet ” trousers, made evi- 
dently for service rather than for show, 
‘with a shirt of gray-striped kersey; while 
over all hung a coat of the peculiar cut af- 
fected by members of Society of Friends. 
We say hung” rather than ‘ was worn; ”’ 
for there was an air about the man, and the 
garment, too, as if it occupied a place on 
his back under protest, having no business 
there. The same was true of the broad- 
brimmed hat, which might be said to top his 
head rather than to cover it. It was as if 
they were an acknowledged violation of the 
fitness of things; a something to be soon 
deposed and sent into retirement, as really 
was the case. 

The woman at his side, on the contrary, 
wore her drab gown, and closely-pinned 
scanty shawl about her shoulders as if they 
had grown there, and were part and parcel 
of her very nature. The bonnet on ber 
head was such as her apostate descendants 
now ridicule as the ‘ sugar-scoop”’ style; 
and her whole make-up quite effectually 
robbed her figure of any of those touches of 
grace or piquancy such as most of us poor 
frivolous mortals delight to look for in the 


gentler sex. She might have been comely, 
at seme period of her life; but the features 
had long ago settled into rigidity, and the 
form developed into angularity. 

Two boys, who might have been called, 
respectively, twelve and eight years of age, 
the elder wearing the enforced garb under 
protest, like the father, the younger as prim 
and precise as even the mother could desire, 
completed this group, which was a little 
apart from the main body of their fellow- 
townsmen, many of whom had assembled to 
give them a godspeed. 

“‘ Thee acts as though thee’s in a hurry to 
get away from us, Gideon,” said the wife, 
in a cold, measured tone. ‘‘I don’t know 
what thy neighbors will think of thee to see 
thee care so little about thy family.”’ 

**] don’t care what they think,” answered 
the man, with an air of quiet indifference. 
*¢ As for caring for my family, I think I’ve 
always tried to do my duty by ’em, and I 
suppose I love my children as well as men 
in general do. I don’t think it’s my fault 
that I haven’t lived very pleasantly with 
thee. We can’t seem to look at things alike; 
and I don’t know why thee should take the 
pains to come down here to the beach at all, 
when I thought our parting was all over at 
home. Thee might have let the boys 
come.” 

** But I didn’t mean to let the boys come, 
without I came with them. It would 
look nicely, wouldn’t it, for Naomi Bunker 
to let her husband go to sea without coming 
to the Cliff Shore to see him off?” 

“That’s it! Always thinking how any- 
thing would look to outsiders. Suppose they 
could get a peep at the inside economy of 
our household, and ’?—— 

Le’ me go in the Proteus with you, 
father?” interrupted the elder boy. 

** Peleg,” said the mother, sternly, “why 
will thee be so rude and unseemly? If thee 
would only behave thyself like Seth, I should 
not have to be always ashamed of thy actions 
before folks.”’ 

** What’s the matter with his actions?” 
asked Gideon. ‘I don’t see but what he 
acts as any boy ought to at his age, if he has 
any grit in him.” 
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‘* Yes, of course, thee’d take his part and 
uphold him in his crazy conduct. Whatever 
Peleg does is always right in thy sight.” 

**That’s not true. I’ve always loved both 
the boys alike; but I don’t like to see him 
snubbed as he is every time he lets out a 
little of the live boy that’s in him. Thee 
can’t make Quaker preachers of both of ’em.”’ 

“No,” said Peleg. never shall 
preach. I want to go round Cape Horn, 
and I’m going before I’m a year older.” 

‘* Well, shut thy mouth, now,” said Na- 
omi, sharply. ‘‘1 suppose I shall have to 
let him go, for he won’t be suitable for any- 
thing else, if he don’t; and sometimes I wish 
I had fitted him out and sent him with thee 
in the Proteus.” 

*“*T don’t want him,’ retorted her hus- 
band, abruptly. ‘Or, at least, I don’t 
think he had better go with me. He’ll goto 
sea, of course; but I would rather somebody 
else had the training of him than his father. 
I think he’ll do better.” 

‘** My brother Shubael will be going away 
next spring, and he can go with him,” said 
the mother. 

Iforbid it!’’ exclaimed Gideon, 
with a sudden accession of sternness. To 
impress his meaning more forcibly he seized 
his wife’s hand in his own. ‘ Let him go 
round Cape Horn if he wants to—he’ll be 
old enough and stout enough next year—but 
not with Shubael Coleman! Mark what I 
say, not with him!” . 

The act of the captain was seen by his 
subordinates, who were groped with their 
respective friends just out of earshot, and 
was supposed to be a last affectionate hand- 
shaking, preliminary to a final start. It 
served as a signal to hurry up their adieux; 
and truly it was full time, for both wind and 
tide served for the good ship Proteus to 
commence her voyage. 

** Farewell, Gideon,’’ said Naomi, rather 
coldly. 

Well, good-by,”’ he’answered, in a husky 
voice, as if a shade of regret, not to say 
compunction, touched his feelings for the 
moment. But he hurried to the water side 
without any show of the deep feeling which 
quite overcame some other members of the 
boat’s crew, who found it very hard to tear 
themselves away from their loved ones. 
His parting from his two boys, who followed 
him down to the boat, was much more affec- 
tionate, difference could be observed 
in the degrée Of tenderness for the two. 


His statement that he loved his sons equally 
might well be believed; while the partiality 
of the mother for her last-born, Seth, was no- 
torious to the whole neighborhood. He was, 
indeed, a child after her own heart; cold, 
impassible and calculating, with nothing of 
the open bluff frankness of manner, or the 
impulsive daring which distinguished his 
father and Peleg. 

A few final words exchanged with the 
owner of the ship—a plain old Friend in 
rough garb, who did not look as if he owned 
even a better suit of clothes—and Gideon 
Bunker took his stand in the stern-sheets of 
the whaleboat, with legs wide apart, in the 
attitude so suggestive of an inverted letter 
Y, and gave the word to his crew, in a firm 
voice, to pull ahead. An hour later, the 
Proteus had spread her wings to the favor- 
ing breeze, and was laying her course to 
clear Great Point. The broad-brim and 
coat of formal cut had disappeared from 
sight ere the anchor was fairly at the bows, 
and the captain was himself again, in dress 
as in speech and action. 

In the days of which I write, intelligence 
from absent whalemen séIdom_ reached 
home; the only chance for news being with 
casual encounters with homeward-bounders 
on the ocean. Thus it happened that Shu- 
bael Coleman arrived home in the Massasoit, 
and, after spending a winter on shore, sailed 
again the next year, while as yet no tidings 
had arrived concerning the Proteus. Naomi, 
in stubborn defiance of her husband’s part- 
ing injunction, fitted the boy out to sail with 
his uncle; and Peleg himself, only too glad 
to follow out his roving propensities, as well 
as to escape from the government of his 
mother, between whom and himself no 
warm feelings had ever existed, hailed with 
joy the prospect of emancipation. Shubael 
Coleman bore the reputation of a Tartar 
when on his quarter-deck, though at home 
he showed no character but that of the staid 
and demure Friend; but the youth, from day 
to day, impatiently watched the equipment 
of the ship, which was to bear him away on 
a career of adventure, and gave little weight 
to his father’s words spoken on the beach, 
which he, too, had heard. 

When too late, he called them to mind, 
as, striving hard to learn his duty on board 
the Massasoit, he met with nothing but 
abuse from one who should have been his 
guide and friend, as he was his near relative. 


The most contemptible tyranny and petty 
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spite marked the whole conduct of Coleman 
towards his smart, ambitious young nephew, 
aud it was a common remark on board, that 
Peleg Bunker would have found more mercy 
at the hands of any stranger, and would 
soon have worked his way upward under the 
command of any reasonable man. But he 
was destined to a dog’s life where he was; 
kept constantly at the hardest of ‘‘ work-up 
jobs,” or the most menial of services, for 
which his only payment was short commons 
and ‘¢ monkey’s allowance, more kicks than 
ha’pence.’? Grown desperate from ill-usage, 
he deserted at an uninhabited island of the 
Galapagos group, preferring to take his 
chances wherever fate might cast them, 
rather than longer endure thraldom on board 
his uncle’s ship. He went ashore with 
others to collect terra-pins among the rocks; 
and failing to return, was reported missing. 
It is but justice to Coleman to say that he 
searched a reasonable time for the boy, and 
only gave him up when he felt satisfied that 
he must have perished. 

His ship had left the island but a few days 
when the Proteus, whaling on the same 
ground, touched there, and Peleg, coming 
down to meet-the new-comers as they land- 
ed, with the intention of securing a passage 
somewhere, or indeed, anywhere, found 
himself face to face with his father. After 
a grasp of the hand, which expressed the 
full strepgth of parental feeling, Gideon as- 
ked, sharply :— 

‘Got lost or run away ?”’ 

‘‘Run away,’ was the boy’s answer, 
given proudly, and with an expression 
which said, ‘‘ As you would have done your- 
self, if in my place.”’ 

“What ship?” 

‘* Massasoit—U ncle Shubael.”’ 

“T thought it. My last words—but never 
mind, What do you expect to do now?” 

He had led his boy a little aside, out of 
hearing of his subordinates. 

“To go with you in the Proteus.”’ 

‘No, that can’t be. You must wait for 
some other ship.” 

‘“* And why, father, can’t I go in yours?” 

‘“* Because—well, I don’t want you—it’s 
no use to question me about it—it can’t be 
done.” 

And spite of all that the son could urge, 
the father remained inflexible. He brought 


ashore provisions and various matters to in- 
sure the boy’s comfort, cruised in sight of 
the island a week, until he saw another ship 
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touch and send a boat in, and visited the 
shore himself the next day, to find and bring 
away the record that Peleg had gone on 
board the English whaler Valorous, leaving 
this farewell message at a certain spot 


agreed upon by the two. The Proteus then 
bore away for the Spanish coast, while the 
officers, who knew the boy and the relation- 
ship, wondered at the meaning of it all; but 
Gideon Bunker was not in the habit of as- 
signing reasons for his conduct to those sail- 
ing under his command. 

Some of his crew came home from time to 
time in other vessels, and told contradictory 
stories as to how the voyage had been brok- 
en up at Guayaquil, and the ship con- 
demned, though most of them thought she 
was seaworthy enough. But Gideon Bunk- 
er soon disappeared from the port, and no 
one could tell whether he went away secret- 
ly in some other vessel or went inland. He 
neither returned to his home nor sent any 
word either to his family or to his owners. 
But his business was entrusted to competent 
hands, and the proceeds of the sale of the 
Proteus and her oil were correctly accounted 
for to the last dollar. Many years passed, 
and no one at home knew whether Captain 
Bunker was living or dead; he had, like 
many others, ‘‘strayed abroad,’ and was 
spoken of as ‘‘ round the other side o’ land 
somewhere.” 


Naomi Bunker, after she had ceased to 
look for the return of her husband, settled 
down into her hard, formal ways, and reared 
her younger boy Seth after a standard of her 
own. She had never loved Gideon deeply, 
though she had, to all outward seeming, 
done a wife’s duty by him. Their union 
had been an ill-sorted one, and she was not 
likely to feel any great sense of loneliness at 
his absence, even though it might be per- 
manent. He had left property enough to 
keep her and Seth above want; Peleg was 
providing for himself in his chosen vocation 
of a mariner; he was never a favorite with 
his mother, and the chances were that he 
would seldom trouble her with his presence. 
And so the Bunker family moved on quietly, 
without feeling much the loss of its head, 
who was gradually forgotten, or nearly so, 
by the majority of his townsmen and former 
acquaintances. Once or twice rumors 
reached home that he had been seen-by 
some voyager, that he had taken a foreign 
wife, and had another family, and so on, 
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but they had no stable foundation, and soon 
died out-again. 


The Shepherdess, commanded by Peleg. 


Bunker, lay at anchor in Nooaheva, home- 
ward bound, after a successful voyage. A 
canoe with several men and women had 
come alongside from a distant bay at the 
other side of the island, and among the 
party were a boy and girl, evidently of white 
parentage, at least on one side, whose rare 
beauty attracted general attention and 
many remarks from the crew and officers. 
An elderly man, extensively tattooed, like 
all the rest, sat in the canoe and declined to 
come on deck. Several times he called to 
the young people in the native tongue, and 
appeared to be urging them to make haste 
and start off again, as if he were anxious to 
reach their distant home before night. 

‘¢ What’s the matter with the old man?”’ 
said the mate of the Shepherdess to the half- 
breed young fellow, who understood English 
tolerably well. 

‘¢ Speak—hurry up—go home—my fader.” 

Your father! was the remark of the 
mate, spoken as half in ridicule of the state- 
ment. ‘If he is, who, for Heaven’s om, 
was your mother?” 

‘¢ Mother—Nooaheva.” 

The mate, who had been joined at the 
moment by Captain Bunker, was looking 
down attentively at the old gentleman in 
thé canoe. The object of their scrutiny 
raised his face, and showed, spite of both 
tan and tattoo, the features of a white man. 

‘¢ T say, old shipmate,”’ said Peleg, ‘‘ come 
aboard and rest, and stretch your limbs a 
while.”’ 

A gloomy shake of the head was the only 
reply, as if he would not trust himself to 
speak. 

‘* He’s a white man, at any rate,’ said 
the mate. ‘‘ Maybe he’s a Frenchman or 
Dutchman, and don’t understand English.”’ 

wonder,” said Peleg, what circum- 
stances should ever make a civilized man 
willing to bury himself on an island like 
this, among barbarians, and decline to mix 
at all with people of his own color and 
faith? Unless he may,. perchance, have 
committed some crime for which justice is 
awaiting him in his own country.” 

** Might he not be unhappy at home even 
without having committed any particular 
crime ?’’ asked the old man, in clear Eng- 


lish, 
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His hearer started with astonishment, 
and at the same time a strange thrill went 
through him, for there was something ip 
the tones of the voice that carried him back 
far into the past. With an impulse that 
was uncontrollable, he grasped the man- 
ropes at the gangway and dropped quickly 
into the canoe by the speaker’s side. Ile 
peered curiously into the bronzed face, which 
now, for the first time, steadily returned 
his look. The recognition was mutual, and 
the rough crew of the Shepherdess, attracted 
by the strange conduct of their captain, 
saw with feelings of respectful wonder the 
mutual embrace of father and son. 

‘Your mother?’ asked Gideon, with 
tremulous voice. 

‘* Still lives,’’ was the answer. 

‘* Does she ever speak of me as living?” 

‘* Neither as living nor dead,’ said the 
son, quietly. He felt that it was no time 
for deceit. 

‘*' You have been a good son to her? and 
Seth, too?”’ 

Yes.” 

“Tt is well as itis. Forget, if you can, 
that you have ever seen me.”’ 

‘¢ Are this young man and girl your chil- 
dren, father ?”’ 

*“*Yes. I cannot ask you to call them 
brother and sister, but they are none the 
less mine, and not less near to me than you 
and Seth.” 

Peleg, although a man of fine moral per- 
ceptions, and of strict rectitude in his own 
conduct, was quite unable to repress his 
feelings of natural affection for his father, 
spite of all his wrong-doing. He was old 
enough when the Proteus sailed to realize 
that his parents were unhappy with each 
other, and that his father’s home had never 
been made what it should have been. He 
knew intuitively that it was this which had 
driven him to stay away from it, and that 
the knowledge of his own ill-treatment on 
board the Massasoit, where he had been 
sent in very spite and defiance of his 
father’s last expressed wish, was the last 
straw that had broken the back of forgiving 
endurance. It was in pursuance of his pur- 
pose to wind up the voyage and banish him- 
self forever from his native land, that he 
had wished to leave his boy behind to be 
taken off the desolate island by some other 
vessel. The worst feature of the case was 
the foreign wife and children, to which his 
father had honestly pleaded guilty. 
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THE WRECK OF THE DERRY CASTLE. 


It were useless, he well knew, to urge 
him now to sever the new ties and go home. 
Indeed, to Peleg Bunker’s moral percep- 
tions, it would not be right to ask it, and 
most certainly could not conduce to the 
happiness of either parent. It was better 
as it was. His father’s words, ‘‘ Forget, if 
you can, that you have ever seen me,” had 
all the force of a command. 

But it could neither be forgotten nor kept 
secret, for many had been witnesses of their 
interview; and it was not long after the 
arrival of the Shepherdess at Nantucket ere 
the news reached the ears of Naomi. She 
sent for her son to come to her house; not a 
common occurrence, for the captain had a 
happy home of his own, and the mother’s 
tenderness, such as she bestowed, had al- 
ways been given to Seth. 

“Peleg,” said she, with outward calm- 
ness, but not so well assumed as to deceive 
the son, ‘*thee hast seen thy father. Is 
thee willing to tell me anything about it?” 

Without concealment or extenuation, all 
the circumstances were made known to her. 
She made no comment, gave no sign of 
strongemotion. But from that time Naomi 
Bunker failed day by day, and not all the 
kindness of both her sons—the one ever 
kind from a strong sense of duty, and the 
other really loving her to whom he owed 
everything—could avail to save or sustain 
her. Before Peleg’s ship was again ready 
for sea in the autumn, he stood by her 
death-bed. 

“He wronged me, Peleg,” she said, when 
they were alone together. 

It was not to be denied. He could only 


press her thin hand in silent acquiescence. 

An hour later she again spoke, almost 
with her last remaining breath. 

** But mine was the first and the greater 
wrong, Peleg. If thee—ever sees him again 
—tell him so.” 

The son promised with the hand pressure 
aod with his eyes. 

And within a year he redeemed his prom- 
ise faithfully. The old man, who was also 
drawing near the end of life’s journey, was 
deeply affected. He never expressed any 
desire to revisit his home, but he no longer 
wished to be forgotten, and the yearning of 
his heart extended to Seth, for it was true 
that he loved the boys equally. The Shep- 
herdess revisited that isle of the sea several 
times during the voyage, and Peleg had the 
melancholy satisfaction of closing his last 
surviving parent’s eyes in death, and of 
hearing him express hearty forgiveness of 
all who had ever wronged him. The bless- 
ing he sent by the elder brother to the 
younger was faithfully delivered, but had 
little value to Seth, who could never be 
brought to look upon his father’s erratic 
course with lenient eyes. This was the last 
conversation upon the subject; and though 
the brothers were tenderly attached to each 
other through life, the name of their father 
was never again mentioned between them. 

The descendants of Gideon Bunker are 
still to be met with by visitors to the island 
of Nooaheva, and as fine specimens of p 
ical manhood and womanhood, extort admi- 
ration from those who know nothing of their 
real ancestry, including, not unfrequently, 
their Nantucket cousins. 


THE WRECK OF THE DERRY CASTLE. 
AN INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 


N the 12th of March, 1887, the iron 
barque Derry Castle, Captain Goffe, 

left Geelong, in Australia, for Falmouth, 
loaded with wheat; and for one hundred 
and ninety-two days she was never heard 
of. No trace of her could be found in any 
port, and she was posted at Lloyd’s as miss- 
ing. To the surprise of all who heard of it, 
the sealer Awarua, a craft of forty-five tons, 
sailed up Melbourne Bay on the 2ist of 
September, having on board eight survivors 
of the wrecked barque, which, as they nar- 


rated, had been cast away on Enderby Is- 
land, one of the Auckland group, eight days 
after leaving Geelong. 

The vessel left port with a fair wind on 
the 12th of March, and on the morning of 
the 20th of March, at two o’clock, she struck 
the rocks at the uninhabited island group 
above mentioned, and broke up in a very 
short time. The captain, both mates, and 
twelve seamen were drowned in trying to 
reach the reef-bound shore; and seven of 
the crew and the only passenger, Mr. James 
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M’Ghie, endured for four months a series 
of privations and adventures which seldom 
occur in real life. It is indeed strange how 
nearly the Derry Castle was lost without 
leaving a trace behind. If she had struck 
on any other part of the long line of western 
coast of Enderby Island than the apex of 
the northwest point, those who reached the 
shore alive would have perished miserably 
on the rocks, unable to scale the inaccessible 
and almost perpendicular cliffs. The scene 
of the wreck is rarely visited by vessels; and 
the only passing craft that was seen in the 
course of the ninety-one days’ sojourn there 
failed to see the signals of distress which 
the castaways displayed. 

The Derry Castle made a quick passage 
to Enderby Island. She had a fair wind, at 
times amounting to a gale, behind her, and 
she made the most of her canvas. On the 
night of the 20th of March, the catastrophe 
occurred without the slightest warning. 
Never was a vessel sent more blindly or 
speedily to destruction. It was about ten 
minutes to 2 A. M., and the chief officer’s 
watch on deck. All sail was set, and the 
barque was bowling along twelve knots an 
hour before the wind. The chief officer 


gave the order to haul up the mainsail, and * 


the watch were casting loose the braces. 


Neither the man at the wheel nor the look- © 


out reported land, which the survivors of 
e watch say could not be seen. The night 
hazy, the sky cloudy—what sailors call 
a rather dirty night—and the wind freshen- 
ing. Without the slightest alarm being 
given, or effort to change the course of the 
vessel, she ran bow on to the submerged 
rocks, and bumped over them for some dis- 
tance with terrific force. Then her bow 
dropped into deep water, and the stern 
rested high on the reef, with the seas roll- 
ing over it. The vessel listed heavily to 
starboard, and began to break up. She was 
so close to the land—about two hundred 
yards—that the frowning coast-line now rose 
clearly into view. 

One of the survivors, the only passenger 
on board, Mr. James M’Ghie, a native of 
Limerick, and who had been on a visit to 
Australia for his health, thus narrates what 
happened after the ship struck:— 

‘* The ship was leaning over very much, 
and we clung to the rail, standing on the 
outside on the side of the ship, as we ex- 
pected she might go right over at any 
moment. She was crashing violently on 
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the rock at this time. The rudder had been 
carried away, and the stermpost knocked 
clean out of her, so that we could see right 
through her into the water beneath. In 
about ten minutes the mainmast went over. 
board with aloud crash. The crew were all 
in a very excited state at this time; but 
word went round that she would probably 
hold together till daylight, and the panic 
somewhat subsided. Our position was mis- 
erable in the extreme; two heavy seas swept 
over us, the night was bitterly cold, and we 
had barely any clothing. It became evi- 
dent that we could not live until daylight, if 
we clung to the wreck; and we feared that 
if we stayed there much longer we should 
become so benumbed as to be unable to 
swim. I could see rocks at a distance of 
about two hundred yards away, but there 
appeared to be little chance of a safe land- 
ing there. Taking advantage of a sea which 
came over us, seven of the party jumped off 
to make a fight for life. Only one of these 
reached the shore safely. 

**[T should bave mentioned that directly 
after the ship struck, the captain and first 
officer passed life-buoys and life-bells to us 
who were on the poop, so that we were all 
provided withthem. Five more men jumped 
overboard soon afterwards, and swam for the 
shore. The rest of us went separately, one 
after the other. I was the last but one to 
leave. The remaining man was clinging to 
the rigging. I could dimly see his figure, 


‘but could not distinguish who it was; but I 


learned afterwards that it was Mr. Robins, 
the chief officer. I had a life-belt and wasa 
good swimmer, and had little fear but that I 
could reach the land. The only danger I 
anticipated was getting there too quickly. 
The sea was terribly rough, and soon after 
leaving I was caught in a wave, which broke 
over me and twirled me over and over, 
until I thought I should have been drowned. 
However, I managed to survive, and swam 
on. I did not face the nearest rocks, which 
were high and precipitous, and had been 
hollowed out at the base by the action of the 
sea. They were also covered with seaweed 
or kelp, which hung down in long streams 
into the sea and floated on the surface 
of the water. I had discerned in the 
gloom what appeared to be like a gully run- 
ning into the land in a V shape about eighty 
yards deep. I made for this, and swam safe- 
ly into the entrance. 

‘* Here I had the good fortune to finda 
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spar from the ship, floating end outwards 
towards the land. I put my arm round this 
and clung to it. It was driven on to the 
rocks with great force; but as the end of it 
struck first, the shock was not so great as to 
disable me; and when the sea had broken 
over me and retired, I landed safely on a 
soft bed of seaweed. I tried to walk, but 
found that I was unable to do so. My feet 
were quite benumbed, and I fell down at 
every effort I made. I crawled for about 
fifteen yards to the shelter of a high rock, 
and called out loudly, to find if anyone else 
had landed near me, and also with a view to 
help anybody who might be trying to land at 
that place. However, I got no answer. I 
remained for about an hour under the shel- 
ter of that rock, until the sea, increasing in 
violence, began to break over it, and I was 
afraid of being washed away. I was still 
unable to walk, and crawled for a distance 
of about three hundred yards towards some 
higher rocks that I could see inland, and 
reached these with great difficulty. 

“The salt water I had swallowed made 
me very sick, and it was with great pleasure 
I noticed a stream of fresh water trickling 


from the rocks, with which I refreshed and * 


invigorated myself. On the rocks I now 


reached I found Nicholas Wallace, one of — 


the seamen, who was calling out loudly in 
an endeavor to discover any companions. 
We heard someone answer him; but we re- 
mained together there till daylight under 
shelter of a big rock. It would be about 
three o’clock when I found him, and day 
broke about six. As soon as it was day, all 
the survivors mustered together, and we 
then found that only eight had reached the 
shore safely, seven of whom were seamen. 
It is impossible to describe our miserable 
and forlorn condition. Not one of us was 
even half-clad, several were almost naked, 
and we were shivering with cold. I sug- 
gested that we should make a search and 
see if we might find any of our companions 
lying among the rocks; and we immediately 
set about it. The first body we found was 
that of the second mate, named Rasmussen. 
His body was still warm, and he had evi- 
dently reached the shore alive, for the sea 
could not have thrown him where he lay. 
We did all we could to restore him by chaf- 
ing his limbs, but without avail. He had 
probably landed on the high rocks, and 
stumbling along in the dark, had fallen 
down a considerable distance into the pool 
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where his body lay. The fall had killed 
him, or he had been stunned by it, and then 
drowned in the pool. We also found the 
bodies of Captain Goffe and a seaman. 
Both of these had been dashed by the waves 
on the rocks and killed, as their heads were 
crushed in. Their bodies were thrown up 
on shore. 

‘* When it became quite light, we could 
see some one in the foretop of the ship. 
Some of the others recognized him as the 
sailmaker. He was a Swede, and went by 
the nickname of ‘Sails.”” I knew him by 
no other. One of the sailors got a life-buoy 
and a bit of line and held it up to him, as an 
inducement to try to swim ashore, by show- 
ing that we were ready to helphim. He 
took off his coat and boots and made the at- 
tempt; but the poor fellow never reached 
the land. He got to some low rocks, where 
we could not reach him, as there was a wild 
sea between, and clung there for a time, 
but was washed off again, and, as far as we 
could judge, was crushed by a portion of the 
wreckage, for we saw him no more. We 
then broke up into parties, to explore the 
place on which we were landed. Two 
started to make a circuit in one direction, 
and two in another; I and three others re- 
mained near the wreck. One of the parties 
did not succeed in making the circuit of the 
island, and returned. The others found 
old government depot at the opposite wide 
the island, but there was nothing there 
except one bottle of salt. 

‘* The only food that floated ashore from 
the wreck was two tins of preserved fish and 
half-a-dozen pumpkins. We had no knife, 
but found two on the bodies washed ashore; 
and with these we cut rushes and made a 
bed for ourselves, and slept that night hud- 
dled together as close as possible for 
warmth. We also took the clothes from the 
bodies we found, and divided them amongst 
us, to increase our scanty stock. We buried 
the bodies on the island. 

“We did not sleep much that night, for 
we found that the island was a great resort 
for seals, and we had settled ourselves right 
in their track. One of the men had gone 
apart and taken possession of a hole, which 
was soon claimed by a seal, which fastened 
his teeth in the calf of his leg. The man 
immediately abandoned the place and came 


_ Tunning to us shouting, with a large dog- 


seal after him. The whole of the after-part 
of the night we had to stand up and de- 
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fend ourselves against seals. Some of them 
were of great size, and were very fierce; but 
a tap on the nose with a piece of wood al- 
ways sent them to the rightabout. 

‘‘On Monday we searched the wreckage 
and turned over the timber which had come 
ashore, with a view to preserve all food or 
anything else that might be usefultous. It 
was this day that we found the two tins of 
herrings. On the afternoon of Monday we 
made our way over the island to the de- 
pot, which we found to be a structure about 
six feet by four feet six inches in size, 
shaped like atent. Into this we all crowded 
that night and slept as best we could. For 
the next ten days we lived on shellfish, 
which we found on the rocks, but in very 
small and insufficient quantities. They 
could be obtained only when the tide was 
low. Some of the men had killed a seal and 
eaten it freely, but I could not do so; it tasted 
like very rancid cod-liver oil. We had no 
fire, and the weather was extremely cold 
and wet. We had one box of wooden 
matches, but there was never sufficient sun 
to dry them. had a revolver cartridge in 
my possession, which I kept as a last re- 
source, and on the tenth day we got a fire 
by exploding this. We took out the bullet, 
and managed to ignite a piece of dry rag, 
which was fanned into flame by being shak- 
in the wind. This operation was waich- 
with the most intense interest, and when 
we at last got a fire, our joy may be imagined. 

‘¢ The island was covered with a low un- 
dergrowth of myrtle, and we kept the fire 
going by gathering all the dry sticks we 
could find, as we had no axe to cut wood. 
About this time we found an old boiler, 
which had been left on the island by some 
whaling-party, probably, and with this in- 
creased our food-supply by making a kind 
of soup of seals’ flesh. Some of the wheat 
with which the ship was laden now began 
to come ashore. It was swollen with water 
and salt, but we liked it all the better on 
that account. We ground this up with the 
seals’ flesh, and made a soup, which in our 
condition was very acceptable. We had 
plenty of water everywhere, as the island 
was nearly alla vast swamp. We took our 
turns at cooking and bringing in firewood, 
of which we accumulated a supply, in the 
eventofbad weather. Our greatest care was 


to keep the fire alight, and in order to ensure 
this, two men were always told off to watch 
it. We would not trust one; and threats of 
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lynching, which might have been carried 
out, were held out to those on watch, if the 
fire should be permitted to go out. We felt 
that our lives depended on keeping it up. 
Our troubles were greatly lightened by 
finding an old axehead on thwground, which 
had been partly burned. There was no 
handle in it, and it was very blunt; but with 
our knives a handle was soon made, and it 
was sharpened by friction on a piece of 
sandstone. This instrument proved invalu- 
able to us by keeping up our supply of fire- 
wood and enabling the sailors to make a 
punt. All this time our thoughts were 
busy with plans for leaving the island. 
We had flags flying on three different 
points, to attract the notice of any 
vessel passing; and we also had bundles of 
wood, ready to light fires on prominent 
places, should a vessel heave in sight. Men 
were engaged every day in bringing planks 
from the wreck, in order to make a punt, 
and also in carrying over all the wheat that 
could be gathered up, and of this we accu- 
mulated a stock of fifteen hundredweight. 
‘“*Two weeks after we landed, we found 
part of the captain’s sailing directory, which 
had been washed ashore. It was too wet to 
read, the leaves being all stuck together; 
but after it was dried, we were able to dis- 
cover our position, and found that we had 
been wrecked on Enderby Island, in the 
Auckland group; and we concluded that the 
main island was about eight miles distant.” 


The part of the main island which was 
visible to the wrecked men was Port Ross, 
and there it was believed would be found a 
government depot containing stores for 
shipwrecked seamen. To Port Ross, there- 
fore, which was tantalizingly in sight, the 
survivors used to strain their eyes in hope- 
less yearning to reach it; but they had no 
material to make a boat. The wreckage of 
the Derry Castle which came ashore from 
time to time would have sufficed to make at 
least a raft; but there were no implements 
to fashion it. So that, in spite of something 
being seen on the foreshore of Port Ross, 
which some thought to be a rock, and others 
affirmed was more like a building, week after 
week passed without any prospect of escape. 
Surely never was succor so near and yet 80 
far from those who yearned to reach it. 
Little more than a raft was needed; in fact, 
one of the sufferers was willing to attempt 
the voyage on two planks lashed together; 
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put this was out of the question. Yet no 
boat could be made without some cutting 
instrument to fashion the decking timber 
and fittings of the Derry Castle which from 
time to time floated ashore. It seemed that 
the party must hope on and hope ever that 
succor would come, and that they could do 
nothing more to help themselves than to 
providently parch all the wheat that came 
ashore, and husband it carefully by keeping 
every one to the allowance mutually agreed 
upon, and which was faithfully observed. 

But towards the end of May a prospect of 
release suddenly presented itself, as we have 
said, by the discovery of an old axehead, 
which had been left near the old depot prob- 
ably by some whaling-party. Here was 
the tool for making a boat! The work was 
immediately entered upon with hopeful zest 
by every one. As no boat could have been 
launched from the side of the island on 
which the bark was wrecked, on account of 
the surf, the men carried bundles of the 
wreckage up the cliff and across the island 
to the old depot, where the boat was in due 
course constructed. It was nothing more 
than an oblong box, six feet by two-and-a- 
half feet, with the ends running up a little 
like a Norwegian prow, so as to do duty as 
a keel or cutwater. The calking was done 
with odds and ends of rope-yarn, driven into 
the seams with a piece of hoop-iron, which 
had also been found. When the boat, such 
as it was, had been completed, it was 
launched, and with many hopes and fears 
for their safety and that of their rude vessel, 
two of the party—Sullivan and Rennie— 
pushed off from the shore, and essayed to 
cross the water which divided the half- 
starved, nearly naked mariners from what 
was hoped to be a feast of plenty, if only 
the stores at the Port Ross depot could be 
brought within their grasp. 

While the punt was gone those left cn the 
island were subjected to another cruel dis- 
appointment. A sail hove in sight—came, 
indeed, comparatively near; and they set 
about making such a smoky beacon as a 
passing vessel mizht be fully expected to 
see. But the beacon was made in vain, for 
the vessel put about and left the men to 
their fate. It seemed to them that she must 
be a poaching sealer, who mistook the fire 
for that of people who were on the watch 
for poachers, and so gave the island a wide 
berth. Be that as it may, she came and 
went; and the survivors were left to rely up- 
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on their cranky punt, upon the trusty sailors 
who manned it, and the fulfillment of the 
belief that the government had stocked the 
depot with provisions. 

Two days passed without any message 
from the punt, and then on tke third day 
smoke was seen on Port Ross, which assured 
the watchers that their gallant emissaries were 
safe. They soon came back with glad tid- 
ings, and provisions and clothes, to prove 
what they had seen in spying out the coun- 
try. At last, after four months of harassing 
anxiety and insufficient food, shelter, and 
clothing, they would be housed, fed, and 
clothed in comparative comfort, even though 
their Robinson Crusoe life should be pro- 
longed indefinitely, or until the government 
steamer Stella should make her next peri- 
odical visit to the Auckland Islands in search 
of shipwrecked mariners. The transporta- 
tion of the men and the remainder of their 
store of roasted corn from Enderby Island 
to Port Ross was accomplished without ac- 
cident, although several trips had to be 
made before the whole could be freighted 
across. An attempt was made to employ an 
old boat that was found on Port Ross; but 
after binding her round with wire, to pre- 
vent her going to pieces, she took in water 
so freely that she was abandoned. The 
dingey, too, had to be frequently patched 
up; but she did the work required of her 
without mishap, yet in a very slow and toil? 
some way. Ultimately, the whole of the 
band, with such possessions as they had, 
were established at the Port Ross depot, 
which contained clothing, fat, and biscuits. 
These were luxuries to the shipwrecked 
band, who, however, had still before them 
the prospect of a long and undesirable de- 
tention at the port. This was the more un- 
welcome to them, inasmuch as, while the 
health of the party had been fairly good, 
several of them were suffering from the ex- 
posure they had undergone. The weather 
during their sojourn at Enderby Island had 
been variable, with not a few fine days; but 
the time of the year—the middle of winter— 
had made camping-out with little shelter or 
covering almost unendurable, especially for 
such a protracted period. 

The men were still tortured by the uncer- 
tainty as to when they would be released. 
They had been from the 20th of March to 
the 18th of June on Enderby Island—they 
kept count by noticing each day as it passed; 
and they were destined to remain without 
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further succor until the 19th of July, when 
the Awarua put in to Port Ross in search of 
a boat which she had left there some time 
previously. The men on shore, overjoyed 
at hearing the vessel arrive and drop her 
anchor—it being after dark—hailed her; but 
as the weather was bad, they did not ven- 
ture to board her in their punt. Early 
next morning, Captain L. F. Drew went 
ashore from the Awarua, and had a great 
reception from the shipwrecked party, 
whom he immediately took under his pro- 
tection, and finally brought to Melbourne at 


considerable loss to himself and to his crew, 
who have shares in what was intended to be 
a five months’ sealing cruise in Bass’s Strait, 
The Awarua encountered such severe 
weather in coming to Melbourne that: the 
schooner was well-nigh Jost. The surviy- 
ors of the bark, on their arrival in Mel- 
bourne, obtained a cordial reception at the 
Sailors’ Home; and with the exception of 
M‘Ghie, who was badly affected with rheu- 
matism, none of them appeared to be much 
worse for all they had undergone. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


HAT is the aurora borealis? many 

men have asked, and asked in vain. 
Scientific personages have been much inter- 
ested in the matter. It was as participator 
in the work of the international polar re- 
search expedition that Herr Tromholt visited 
the most distant regions of the European 
continent. His task was to take observa- 
tions of the remarkable phenomenon known 
as the aurora borealis, or northern lights, 
and principally in conjunction with the Nor- 
wegian station at Bossekop in Finmarken, 
and the Finnish one at Sodankyla, in the 
very heart of the wilds of Finland, to effect 
the measurements for determining the 
height of the phenomenon above the earth’s 
crust. Science, he owns, is still at fault; 
but in*answer to popular hypothesis, it can 


- edeclare that the aurora borealis is not sun- 


shine reflected from the ice fields of the 
arctic regions, nor the reflection of sun-rays 
in ice crystals suspended in the upper strata 
of the air. Further, science tells us that 
the aurora borealis is of electrical nature, 
and closely related to the magnetic forces of 
the earth. While our author was at his 


post every night the aurora borealis ap- 
peared; at any rate, there was not a single 
clear evening when it was absent. Some- 
times it filled the whole sky; often its dis- 
plays were confined to insignificant and 
faint phenomena, low in the north, just 
like those observed in Southern Scandinavia; 
but sometimes they attained a magnificence 
which defied description. He came to the 
conclusion that the great many different 
forms might certainly be reduced to a few 
simple ones. In most instances the aurora 
forms belts, or zones, which stretch across 
the earth in the direction of the magnetic 
east-west, which zones are formed by a con- 
glomeration of thin sheets of luminous mat- 
ter, ranged one behind the other, their 
direction being parallel with the inclination 
needle. The luminous matter in these 
sheets is even, or diffuse, or divided into 
streamers. The red color in the lower 
edges of arcs and bands often undergoes 
remarkable changes and becomes crimson, 
or purple, or red ochre, or violet. The 
light, however. is weaker than was to be 
expected. 


UNSUNG HEROES. 


BY J. 8. FLETCHER. 


S° long as the world and the heart are young 
Shall deeds of daring and valor be sung; 
And the hand of the poet shall throw the rhyme 
At the feet of the hero of battle-time. 

But nobler deeds are done every day 

‘In the world close by, than in fight or fray. 


There are heroes whose prowess never sees light, 
Far greater than ever was ancient knight, 

In many a heart lies a secret tale 

That would make Homeric legends pale ; 

And oft is’a deed of valor untold ? 

Which is meet to be written in letters of gold! 
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CUPID AND SOAPSUDS. 


BY SARAH P. E. HAWTHORNE. 


T was a scene familiar to any New Eng- 
lander, or, indeed, to almost any Amer- 
ican. The village street, which but a mo- 
ment before had been as silent as the grave, 
was now alive with people pouring forth 
from the principal church edifice. The 
whole story, in short, was told by an irre- 
pressible urchin, who had been the first to 
appear, and, wearied with an unusually long 
sermon, daringly broke the Sunday quiet by 
flinging up his hat and shouting:— 

“Hello! Meetin’s out.” 

Everybody and everything wore a cheer- 
ful and prosperous look. Here came a one- 
horse equipage, driven by a sharp-visaged, 
elderly lady, whom you saw at once to be a 
farmer’s widow, and what everyone would 
call “ notable.’”? With her were three chil- 
dren and her sister-in-law from the city, the 
latter now paying her usual summer visit, 


and personally an exaggerated specimen of 


the latest fashions. A handsome two-horse 
team, driven by a prosperous miller, was 
just turning out from the church-yard. 
Groups were standing about, gossiping 
about the weather, their children, the gen- 
eral health of the village,and the dress of 
Mrs. Simper, the bride, who had ‘ appeared 
out ” at church for the first time. 

A very large proportion of the young girls 
were quite pretty, with good figures and a 
stylish air. Two especially seemed to at- 
tract the attention of a young man, a strang- 
er, who had attended the services. Nor 
was it any wonder; for Barbara Wentworth 
and Dorothy, her younger sister, were ac- 
knowledged to be the most beautiful girls 
Within a cireuit of twenty miles. They had 
but one demerit; they were poor. Their 
father, a physician, died comparatively 
young. The family had once been rich, but 
their grandfather quarreled with his son 
about political matters, and left the bulk of 
his property to their aunt, a Mrs. Aldrich, 
who had never taken any notice of them, 
and had gone abroad to educate her only 
child, a son, immediately after her father’s 
death. Theirimpecunious condition was an 
especial subject of anxiety that afternoon to 
the two girls, as they walked together in 


their little front garden, whither we will 
follow them. 

‘* Bab, I am tired of genteel poverty,” 
said Dolly, ‘‘ Mamma says, as the season 
has begun we must really have a new dress 
apiece, though where the money is to come 
from,—I can’t imagine, to say nothing of 
groceries.” 

Now Longport was a village on one of the 
picturesque bays of Maine, much resorted to 
by visitors; and the sisters saw a great deal 
of society, in consequencez, during the sum- 
mer. In fact, in her secret heart, the moth- 
er looked forward, year by year, to ‘‘ the 
season’? as the only chance left to her 
daughters to get suitably married. This 
annoyed them both; but of the two, Barbara 
was the more outspoken, as was natural to 
her quicker temper. On this occasion, she 
burst forth:— 

‘*T wish mamma did not think so much of 
being what she calls genteel. She really 
hawks us about among these fashion- 
able folks as if we were on sale. I can 
hardly stand it! -I fancy to myself, constant- 
ly, that people are laughing at us. . Look! 
here’s another; he’s heard of mamma’s 
schemes, and dares to walk by, staring at us 
as if we were Circassians in a slave-mar- 
ket.” 

The object of this outburst was the young 
gentleman who had noticed them that morn- 
ing, and whom both Barbara and Dorothy 
had observed in town. He came slowly 
sauntering up the street on their side of the 
way, a very handsome and thoroughbred 
young fellow. 

** Never mind him, dear,” said her sister, 
soothingly, ‘‘ It’s all fancy on your part; not 
only about him but the rest.” 

** It’s notallfancy. Fishing and flirting,” 
with struggling emphasis, “ playing lawn- 
tennis in a gown made of our old curtains; 
or masquerading in mosquito-netting and 
pink cambric—and all to catch a husband! 
I am sick of it.” 

‘““Well, but to come back to the new 
dresses,’’ said the more even-tempered sis- 
ter. ‘*‘ We have but ten dollars left. How 
ever, I’ve thought of an expedient, only we 
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must get mamma off first on that long-prom- and so their principal difficulty was re- u 
ised visit to Cousin Cicely, in Bath.”’ moved. D 

What is it ?”’ Good-by, dears,”” she said, as they fol- 

‘* Take in washing.”’ lowed her to the steamboat which was wo g 
“What?” Bab made a sudden stop in carry her to her destination. ‘‘I shall only v 
her restless walk, and faced her sister, be gone a month,’ in a whisper, “‘and the 
fiercely. housekeeping won’t cost you much, so you 

Both girls, by this time, were so engrossed can save something for your new dresses.” s 
in the conversation that they did not observe **Oh, yes, mamma, we intend to live on 8i 
how close the stranger now was; infact, only air,’’? answered Bab,” ‘‘and shall be heir. F 
separated from thembythefence. Naturally esses when you return,” with a grimace at id 
he had heard what had just been said, for the horrid pun. 
Bab spoke quite loudly; he heard also what ‘* Hush!” cautioned Dolly, for the strang- t 
immediately followed. er with an elderly lady on his arm, stood on be 

“Wash, starch, iron,’ retorted Dolly, the landing close by. 
bravely. ‘‘ We can’t teach music, French, or ‘*¢ It’s that man,”’ said Bab, contemptuous- f 
German; we don’t know enough for that. ly, as she gave a glance in his direction, and 8 
We have no accomplishments to put in the then turned to wave her handkerchief after i 
market. But we can wash, starch and iron; the receding boat, ‘‘ Horrid creature! ”’ t 
and, for my part, I’m not ashamed of any ‘For my part,’’ returned Dolly, drawing 0 
work that is honest. The dishonesty is be- Bab out of his hearing and speaking quite e 


ing in debt—in living beyond one’s means.”” warmly, ‘‘ I think him quite handsome, and t 
It was at this point that the young gentle- there is something familiar about his face I 
man passed out of hearing; but he never and form. Those clear blue eyes, large fine- r 
forgot, to his dying day, the ringing tonesor ly-cut nose, mild yet firm mouth, and f 
the kindling color in the cheeks of the fair smooth, well-rounded chin—where have I 1 
speaker. seen them in the past?” t 
Bab soon recovered from her surprise. ‘¢ You seem to have taken quite an inven- t 
The idea which Dolly suggested had never tory of his charms. I do believe, Dolly, t 
occurred to her, but she flung her arms im- you're half in love with him,” teasingly. ] 
petuously around her neck and said, We'll Nonsense!’ but Dolly flushed rosiiy, t 
do it, Doll! but, oh! won’t the Longport and said no more. 
gossips talk! First, as you say, we must That night Bab tacked the card up in the 
get mamma to make her visit.”’ front window, and early the next morning I 
‘** Yes,” returned the other, with a light they had their first order from a lady at the i 
‘sigh, we Wentworths have martyr-blood in hotel. There were already a washing-ma- 
our veins. We can stand the talk. I’dlike chine and a wringer in the house; a good ‘ 
to be something, if it is only a Longport well of water in the back yard, and a large 1 


washerwoman. Let us consider it decided.” reel. 
* Laundress, you mean.”’ They worked all the morning, indulged in 
ee. ee Thanks for the correction,” with a a siesta after dinner; then dressed and went 
<a y, little bow. ‘*‘Mamma is calling; down to the bay for a row in their own boat. 
eome!”’ After tea they took in their clothes, and 
That night Bab produced a card about the then walked on the promenade in the early 
size of a window-pane, bearing this leg- twilight, as was the fashion of the place; for 
* end:— they did not design giving up pleasure alto 
WASHING AND IRONING. gether, even if they did work for a living. 
But on meeting a friendly acquaintance, 
: young Royal Strong, who invited them to go 
A. wreath of exquisite wild flowers in  intothe hopat the hotel, they found that their 
water colors surrounded the card, for Bab young friends held aloof. Strong, a good- 
was no contemptible artist; and in each cor- natured Freshman, pulled his blonde mu* | 
ner were two grotesque figures, one flourish- tache in surprise, and danced with them 4 
ing a sad-iron, the other bending over a much as etiquette would allow. As he left | 
wash-tub. them at their own door, Bab thanked him § 
It was not difficult to persuade their moth- for his kindness but added bitterly:— 
er to pay her visit at once, instead of later; “<The odor of soapsuds was too gtrong 00 
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CUPID AND SOAPSUDS. 


us; our status is decided. You must not 
notice us again, Mr. Strong.” 

The young man bowed himself out of the 
gate in some confusion; but there in the 
window was the placard, explaining Bab’s 
words. 

‘‘ Poor things. I didn’t suppose they were 
so poor,”’ he thought, compassionately, at the 
same time hoping the Misses McElrony from 
Philadelphia did not observe his two compan- 
ions. Poor human nature! 

“Orders came in fast. The first week 
the sisters made ten dollars; the second 
week they hired Aunt Peggy Steel to help 
them, and the third week trebléd the amount. 
Among the first to call was the strange 
gentleman, who seemed always to be watch- 
ing their movements. Bab always answered 
the door-bell. She came back ten or fifteen 
minutes later in quite a pet, her great dark 
eyes blazing with wrath. She refused to 
tell what angered her, but Dolly attributed 
it to having been seen by a young gentle- 
man when she was fresh from the wash-tub; 
for, with all her assumption to the contrary, 
Bab was an aristocrat at heart. She worked 
that afternoon as she never worked before; 
the machine fairly flew. The only light 


thrown on her behavior was by a card which 
Dolly found on the parlor floor, as if it had 
been accidentally dropped—Robert W. Ald- 
rich. 

** What!” she cried, ‘* can it be possible ? 
Is he our cousin? That you know, sister, 
is our cousin’s name, and if he is our cousin 


that explains the resemblance.’? She look- 
ed, as she spoke, at a portrait of their grand- 
father, which hung on the parlor wall. 

“Yes, | suppose he is our cousin,’’ short- 
ly, “but that only. makes it the worse. 
Think of being patronized,” with scornful 
emphasis, ‘‘ by one’s cousin, who has the 
money one ought to have of their own; but 
everything is wrong in this world.” 

Bab was a regular pessimist. 

“Well,” replied Dolly, with her usual 
sweet-tempered philosophy, *‘ that isn’t his 
fault, and I shall iron his linen all the more 
carefully, to let him see I can do it well.” 

Once or twice she returned to the inter- 
view with their cousin, hoping to learn what 
passed in, the conversation; but Miss Bab 
refused to take her sister into her confidence, 
at least, if there was anything to tell. 

The summer passed; the purse of the girls 
grew heavier and heavier. The mother 
would soon be at home. Some of the tran- 


sient summer visitors had left Longport; 
the hotel was growing empty, but Mr. Ald- 
gich still remained. Whenever he called to 
settle his bill, always a large one, Bab al- 
ways received him. 

‘You are too young, dear,” she would 
say to Dolly. 

Occasionally they met him on the street, 
and he always lifted his hat and bowed def- 
erentially; but Bab was barely civil, while 
Dolly smiled sweetly in return. 

Meantime, the girls began to wonder what 
their mother would say when she returned. 
Dolly was the one who took things coolly. 
‘‘ Roast beef twice a week, and plenty of 
coal and flannels for winter ought to recon- 
cile her to it; only, Bab, dear, she is a little 
tco proud, poor mamma! However, I shall 
act as if it were a ‘ matter of course’ tran- 
saction.’’ 

** Well, I am not sorry we did it, but lL am 
glad it is over,” for they had taken down 
their card preparatory to their mother’s re- 
turn. ‘I’ve laid by quite a sum for 
my share, and I’m tired of taking in 
washing. I was born for better things. I 
tell you, Dolly, I’m going to Boston this 
winter to study in La Paige’s studio; that at 
least, is ladylike.” 

**T can’t say’ replied Dolly, laughingly, 
‘*that | wouldn’t prefer being a duchess toa 
washerwoman, but one can’t choose for 
themselves in this world; and, after all, the 
object dignifies the labor.” 

‘**Mrs. Wentworth was indignant, of 
course, but the mischief had been done, and 
after awhile she became reconciled to it, as 
Dolly prophesied. She was assisted to this 
by finding the girls had not entirely lost 
caste, as she at first feared. A few ultra- 
fashionable acquaintances, it is true, looked 
superciliously on them; but the general ver- 
dict was rather in their favor than other- 
wise. ‘Smart girls,’’ ‘‘ real independent,”’ 
**true New England spunk,”’ were the re- 
marks that went from lip to lip, and brought 
a flush of honest pride and gratification to 
Dolly’s fair cheek. 

The winter drew near. Bab went to Bos- 
ton and worked industriously. She soon be- 
gan to achieve success,’’ and at Christmas 
sent. home several beautiful cards which she 
had designed and painted. 

‘*T am getting quite a number of orders,” 
she wrote, ‘‘and am more then paying my 
way. I saw Mr. Aldrich, by the by, the 
other day. He was driving, and evidently 
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intended to recognize me, but I looked an- 
other way.” 

As for Dolly, she was not idle. She took 
on herself all the cares of the housekeeping; 
and yet found time to study Emerson and 
Ruskin, play over and over again her fav- 
orite pieces on the old spindle-legged piano 
which had once been her grandmother’s. 
At times, when she looked around the tiny 
parlor, with its faded carpet and worn 
chairs, she felt, somehow, that her life was 
a ‘“*symphony in gray;” but she struggled 
against the feeling, and felt she had much 
to be thankful for, and generally ended with 
a ‘* T wonder if all girls are so foolish! ”’ 

One day, as she was going out for a walk, 
she almost ran into the arms of Mr. Aldrich 
who had just rung the bell. He asked to 
see Mrs. Wentworth, and at once explained 
the purpose of his call. Longport’s princi- 
pal industry was cutting and storing ice, for 
back of the town were numerous fresh water 
ponds. He was interested in some of these 
enterprises, having advanced the funds to 
carry them on. 

“During the summer when I was here, 
as perhaps your daughter may remember,” 
he said, bowing first to Mrs. Wentworth 
and then to Dolly, ‘“‘I stayed at the large 
hotel; but that is closed, and the little inn 
where I now stop is hardly comfortable. 
Under these circumstances, I thought that 
perhaps you would take pity on me and ac- 
cept me as a lodger,”’ with a pleasant smile. 
‘“Ts it asking too much?” 

Mrs. Wentworth hesitated, but Dolly 
thought it an excellent opportunity to add to 
their income. It was therefore arranged 
that he should board and lodge with them. 

‘*T shall be away all day, and will only in- 
trude on you evenings; and I hope,” he 
said, ‘‘you will be able to endure me for 
that infinitesimal portion of the day.” 

Dolly, at least, found his society a great 
‘addition to her life, which she no longer 
thought of as ‘‘a symphony in gray.”’ He 
was a fine conversationalist, well-read, had 
traveled for years, could sympathize with 
Dolly over her favorite authors, describe to 
her the pictures, palaces, statues, mountains 
and other things abroad, of which she had 
only read. Added to this, there was an 
indescribable charm about him—that nat- 
ural charm which some people possess—so 
that nearly everybody was won at once by 
his smiles. Dolly did not know, at the time, 
what it was that made her so happy, only 


everything seemed brighter and more beau- 
tiful than ever before. There was not a 
creature alive to whom her heart did not go 
out in kindness. 

‘¢ Oh! how sweet it is,”’ she said, one clear 
morning, as she drew th® blinds and looked 
out on the snow-covered landscape, ‘‘ just to 
exist.” 

- That was a memorable day. At breakfast 
Mr. Aldrich said:— 

‘“‘ The press of my work is over; the ice- 
houses are nearly filled. I shall have time, 
now, for a little recreation. I have sent to 
Boston for my horses. They arrived last 
night; and if Miss Dolly,” with asmile in her 
direction—a smile she thought the most 
beautiful she had ever seen, ‘ will honor 
me, I shall be only too glad to take her fora 
drive. Will you, my dear Mrs. Wentworth, 
trust her to me if she consents ? ” 

An hour or two later Mr. -Aldrich handed 
Dolly into a cutter, and away they dashed 
down the street, the bells jingling, the 
horses tossing their heads. Then “ the old 


old story was told, and Dolly cuddled down 
in the soft furs and cried softly, to herself, 
she was so happy, even while listening to 


his explanations. 

Mr. Aldrich came to Longport to redress 
the injustice of their grandfather. He 
called on Bab and told her of his purpose, 
but she refused to listen to him or even to 
meet his mother. Moreover, as she regard- 
ed her mother and Dolly ‘ entirely too for- 
giving,” she had actually taken it on herself 
to keep them in ignorance of his offer. 

Mrs. Wentworth was surprised at the new 
phase of affairs, but Mrs. Aldrich promptly 
sent her congratulations to her son, and the 
kindest letter to her “‘own niece Dolly, 
whom I shall gladly call my daughter.” 
Her son was her idol—and his will her law. 

Bab refused to accept her part of their 
grandfather’s estate which Mrs. Aldrich 
made over to the girls, and declined to at- 
tend the wedding. Mr. Aldrich invested it 
for her, and Dolly gave hers to her mother, 
with his full approval. 

you were not a Wentworth,” wrote 
Bab, in reply to the invitation to the wed- 
ding, ‘‘ Aldrich would never forgive your 
having been a washerwoman. For my part, 
I intend to keep my independence.”’ 

Let us hope that one of these day, the 
crust of her pride will be broken, and the 
wealth of her heart will be given to some- 
one who will overlook her faults for th 
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sake of her real worth. If she is ever half 
as happy a8 Dolly, her lot will be a blessed 
one, indeed. 

“ Do you know,” said Mr. Aldrich to his 
wife, ‘that I overheard you that Sunday 
when you proposed to Barbara to earn money 
by washing and ironing? I thought it the 
pluckiest thing possible, and 1 have been in 


a“ 0’ John Henry, ef yo’ don’t come 
out’n dat sipewater, I’ll broke your 
naik, yo’ good-for-nuthin’ little brack nigger 
yo!” 

* John Henry, in spite of this gentle remon- 
strance, went calmly on with his fishing, his 
little black bow-legs tilted up in the air as 
he lay flat on his stomach on the rickety 
board side-walk, reaching as far out as his 


tad-poles and ‘lucky-bugs”’? with a long 
twine string and an empty pickle bottle. . 

John Henry was used to Aunt Hetty’s 
abuse, whether administered with her tongue 
or the mop-handle; in fact, he had grown 
so accustomed to it that it had but little 
influence with him. When he first went to 
live with her, after his mother died, she had 
kept him in a constant state of terror and 
apprehension. No matter whether he did 
his best to please, or openly defied her, 
knocks, tongue-lashings, and severe whip- 
pings were showered upon him, until his 
little heart, sore from the loss of “‘ mammy,”’ 
and sick for the old log-hut in the corn-field, 
had grown calloused, and the black face that 
once shone with negro carelessness and 
jollity, had become sullen and defiant. 

Aunt Hetty had “dun tuk de wuf of his 
board out’n his hide”? many times over, 
besides heaping tasks upon him far too 
heavy for one of his size and years. He had 
to “help rub de wust dirt out ob de clo’s, to 
fetch de water from de bar’ls, to impty de 
tubs, carry de clean clo’s home to de white 
folks, wash de dishes, scrub de flo’, take keer 
ob de baby, and tote Uncle Jobe’s dinner to 
him down to de cotton-seed fact’ry.”” 


JOHN HENRY. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
JOHN HENRY. 


BY LAURA J. RITTENHOUSE. 


short arms would allow, patiently fishing for ° 


love with you, as a result, ever since. This 
little hand,”’ lifting the one on which glitter- 
ed the wedding-ring to his lips, ‘‘ shall never 
work so again, God willing.” 

“Well,” said Dolly, roguishly, ‘it’s the 
first time I ever heard of it. Why, Robert, 
it is a clear case of Cupid and soapsuds.”’ 


So John Henry’s hours for legitimate play 
were few and far between, but many were 
the times when, in spite of the punishment 
sure to follow, he set Uncle Jobe’s empty 
dinner-pail down in the street and joined 
some other boy in a game of marbles or 
tops, or got up early in the morning before 
Aunt Hetty was out of bed, and feeling dar- 
ing and reckless, ran away, determined to 
escape from his bondage forever. But his 
poor little bow-legs could not carry him fast 
enough to escape his tyrant, who invariably 
followed him up and, as she expressed it, 
‘“‘nearly wored him out wid a strap or de 
raw-hide.”’ 

Such an escapade had taken place the day 
I write of, and John Henry had been 
‘strapped ”’ till there were bloody welts all 
over his poor little body, showing plainly 
through the rags that only half covered him. 
He had been beaten all the way home, but 
the spirit of resentment and defiance only 
seemed to grow greater, as he dragged 
his bruised and exhausted body along the 
blistering sidewalk. He didn’t notice how 
hot the planks were, how the sun glared 
and gloated over him, till the grease and 
perspiration rolled in streams down his dirty 
face; the only thought in his mind was one 
of revenge and murder. Yes, he felt that 
he ought to kill Aunt Hetty, and he would; 
then he would be hanged, and go to mammy 
in heaven, wherever that might be, though 
he hadn’t the dimmest motion where it was. 
He just knew that people had to die and be 
buried first, and then he supposed they 
clawed their way out of the grave and got 
up and walked or rode to ‘* hebben,’’ where 
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mammy had told him people didn’t have to 
work, or be sick or hungry, or cold or hot, 
and where he hoped and believed Aunt 
Hetty could never go. In fact, he deter- 
mined to chop her up into such small pieces 
she could never get herself all together 
again; ‘‘and even if she did, and got up to 
hebben, mammy would be there, too, and 
wouldn’t ‘low her to tech him eben, much 
less trample on him and beat him with the 
strap or raw-hide.”’ 

Aunt Hetty, angry at the delay caused by 
chasing and capturing John Henry, little 
dreamed of the fate in store for her in his 
imagination. She doubled his tasks, and 
accompanied every fresh order with a blow 
over the head; but he stood it like a hero, 
determined, as he said inwardly, ‘‘ to clean 
debble her to def,”’ if he could. 

So he deliberately upset a tub of clean 
clothes in the middle of the dirty floor, 
spilled a bucket of water on a basket of 
nicely ironed shirts, dropped the baby on 
the floor with a resounding bump, and after 
he had been beaten separately for each 
offence, dashed out of the door the first 
moment Aunt Hetty’s back was turned, 
snatching his bottle and string from the 


shelf, and ran around the corner, where he - 


dropped down on the sidewalk and com- 
menced fishing in the sipe-water. 

It was late spring-time—the latter part of 
May, and the hottest month known in the 
memory of even ‘ the oldest inhabitant’ in 
that southern town. The river had come 
up late in the season, and but for the stout 
levee enclosing the little town, a volume of 
water several feet in depth would have cov- 
ered the streets and crept into the houses. 
As it was, what is known as ‘“ sipe-water”’ 
had oozed through the low ground and 
gradually spread out and climbed up, till 
many sidewalks were floating, and one not 
infrequently saw false floors laid over the 
original ones in the poorer houses, while the 
weight of persons walking across these floors 
caused the waters to lap up against the 


rough boards with a sound like that of waves 


around a boat in the river. 

The greatest delight John Henry had ever 
known, next to eating as many ‘* watermil- 
lions’’ as he could hold, was to fish in this 
sipe-water; so, unmindful of the shrill calls 
of ‘* J-o-h-n H-e-n-r-y! Yo’ John Henry, ef 
yo’ don’ come here I'll broke ebery bone in 
yo’ body,”’ that issued from the lips of irate 
Aunt Hetty, he watched with eager eyes for 


the frisky tadpole or coquettish lucky-bug, 
firmly believing that if he. succeeded jp 
catching one of the latter, a way would be 
made easy for him to kill Aunt Hetty. 

As she had taken off nearly all her cloth. 
ing before she begaw*washing on account of 
the heat, he knew she would have to stop 
to dress before she could come after him, 
and before that time a lucky-bug might be 
captured. At any rate, he thought, she 
could not punish him any more severely 
than she had already done; so he went on 
fishing until a blow from a leather strap, 
laid on with so heavy a hand that the blood 
followed it, brought him to his feet. An- 
other blow, this time with the open hand, 
knocked him face downward on the side- 
walk, and the cruel strap came down fast 
and furiously, while Aunt Hetty’s vindictive 
tongue played a discordant accompaniment. 

The boy kept doggedly quiet, though he 
had to set his white teeth hard together to 
keep the shrieks of agony from bursting 
through his lips. Aunt Hetty had beaten 
him often before, but never like this. He 
felt the blood running in streams down his 
face and over his body, and he thought that 
after all, perhaps the way to *‘ hebben ”’ had 
come earlier than he expected, and he should 
soon be with mammy. It seemed that with 
each blow Aunt Hetty grew more enraged, 
and her temper more uncontrollable, til! she 
looked like a veritable black demon, if a 
demon can be fat, and weigh two hundred 
pounds. 

In the midst of her rage a small, white 
hand seized her uplifted arm with a strength 
and firmness given by outraged humanity, 
and a voice sweet and low, but ringing with 
indignation, said:— 

‘*Oh, you cruel, heartless monster! how 
dare you beat that poor child in such a man- 
ner?” 

For a moment Aunt Hetty stood speech- 
less with surprise; she -had not noticed the 
approach of this plainly dressed little 
woman. But she was quiet for a moment 
only; then her wrath broke forth more vio 
lently than ever. 

‘* Well, people! did I ever see or hear tell 
ob de imperance! H6w does yo’ or any 
udder po’ white trash dar’ interfere when 
I’se kerrectin’ my own dear neffy?’’ ‘‘ own 
dear,” in darkey dialect, meaning full 
blooded relative. I’se ’sponsible fo’ dis 
chile, an’ I’se not gwine to hab udder peo 
ple meddlin’. Yo’ may be t’ankful ef I don’ 
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JOHN HENRY. 


gib yo’ a tas’ ob de strap yo’se’f, ef yo’ don’ 
le’ go my arm!” 

The little lady looked steadily into the 
eyes snapping venomously, and there were 
no signs of fear or yielding as she kept her 
hold on the stout arm that would have made 
two of her own. 

“JT am not afraid of you, and I say you 
shall not strike that child again. Run, boy, 
run to my home, to Dr. Atherton’s! ”’ 

The child, who had risen to his feet dur- 
ing this conversation, needed no second 
bidding, but ran away as fast as his bow- 
legs would carry him; and Aunt Hetty, 
suddenly realizing that the fady was the 
wealthy Mrs. Atherton, looked crestfallen 
and half asbamed. 

“T axes yo’ parding, mistis; I’se jest so 

‘mad at dat little brack debble I couldn’t see 
straight when yo’ comed up. I hopes de 
Lawd will fo’give me, but I’se gwine ter kill 
dat young ’un yit, sum ob dese days, I 
s’pect, when he riles me up dat way.” 

“No, you are not; for I don’t intend to 
allow him to go back to you at all. You are 
not fit to take care of him, and I shall keep 
him myself. I knew his mother—good, old 


Aunt Mollie!—and I am not going to see 


her child so shamefully abused. It isn’t 
worth while to say anything; you may be 
thankful I do not have you arrested for cru- 
elty, as I shall do yet if you ever attempt to 
interfere with John Henry again’’; and so, 
helpless in her wholesome fear of the law, 
Aunt Hetty went muttering and grumbling 
homeward, and John Henry was duly in- 
stalled as a member of the Atherton house- 
hold, and given a room to himself in the 
attic. To him it seemed like heaven; no 
cuffs, no kicks, no cruel strap cutting its 
way through his black skin; plenty of whole- 
some food, neat, clean clothing, and best 
' and strangest of all, kind words, something 
he had not heard before since mammy died. 
_ Mrs. Atherton found she had her hands 

full of home missionary work, trying to 
civilize the little daykey, She was horrified 
on that first day,twhen he said to her, 
“Nebber you min’, missy, I’se gwine to 
kill Aunt Hetty yit, I is—chop her up inter 
sassingers so she kan’t go to hebben. Oh, 
golly, det’!] be good for her! 

It took her a long time to convince him 
that this would be wrong; that he himself 
couldn’t go to heaven if he murdered any- 
body; but after a while he seemed to dimly 
comprehend the truths she taught him. 


It seemed he could not do enough to show 
his gratitude and love for Mrs. Atherton, 
but Baby Mildred, the three years’ old little 
darling of the household, was his special 
delight and self-appointed care. He fol- 
lowed her around from morning until night, 
like a faithful watch-dog, patient under her 
infantile tyrannies, saving her many a falb 
or bump, and amusing her as no one but a 
negro boy could do, ‘‘monkeying”’ in a 
manner that kept the little one constantly 
surprised and delighted. 

So the time passed till the Fourth of July 
came. Dr. and Mrs. Atherton were going 
to a picnic and celebration in the country, 
and John Henry, proud and happy in his 
best clothes, and made gorgeous with a sol- 
dier-cap in which a little flag fluttered, was 
going along to look after the lunch-baskets 
and amuse Mildred. 

It happened that from the place selected 
for the picnic, the old log-cabin where John 
Henry had lived during his mammy’s life- 
time was visible in the distance, and there 
was something half pathetic, half ludicrous, 
in the grotesque performances he went 
through with when he first discovered it. 

After lunch, when the baskets had been 
repacked, and Baby Mildred had been 
coaxed into a nap and laid upon an impro- 
vised bed of shawls and cushions, John 
Henry was left to fan away the flies and 
keep off the ants or other insects that might 
disturb the little lady’s slumbers. He sat 
very quiet for a long time, slowly swinging 
the big palm-leaf fan back and forth over 
the sleeping child; but for once he was not 
thinking of his little charge. More and 
more his heart yearned for a look into the 
old log-cabin and a drink from the spring 
close by it. He had a vague feeling that 
somehow or other mammy might have grown 
tired of ‘‘ hebben ”’ by this time, and come . 
back to the old home, where even then per- 
haps she was waiting for him. 

He loved Mrs. Atherton and Mildred, but 
more than all he loved the memory of the . 
good old mammy who used to cuddle him 
up in her ample arms as no one else had 
ever done since then. So the longing to see 
her grew more intense, till he could resist it 
no longer. Covering the baby’s face with 
his own clean handkerchief to keep the flies 
away from her during his absence, he ran 
swiftly towards home, down the dusty road, 
then across the railroad track and up the 
lane bordered on either side with tall, half 
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dried-up weeds, where myriads of insects 
were singing a welcome far sweeter to him 
than the strains of the finest orchestra. 

He knew every foot of the way; it seemed 
to him the same corn growing in the field, 
the same beans running up the stalks, the 
same pumpkins lying on the ground. Every- 
thing was as it used to be; surely mammy 
must be there too, so he thrust his eager, 
smiling face over which the glad tears were 
trickling, in at the open door, and said, 
done cum’d home, mammy—l’se done 
cum’d home!’’ only to be greeted with a 
cuff on his ear from a sour-faced old negro, 
who yelled at him:— 

“Git out ob dis, yo’ onmannerly nigger. 
I'll teach yo’ who’s yo’ mammy, cummin’ 
here like a wild beastes wid’out ebber stop- 
pin’ to knock eben, yo’ sassy little brack imp 
yo’! ” 

Poor John Henry! The revulsion of feel- 
ing was greater than he could bear, and he 
burst into'a torrent of sobs and tears, as he 
hastily left the cabin. 

“Oh, mammy, mammy! isn’t I ebber 
gwine to see yo’ ag’in—neber more foreber ?”” 
was the cry from his trembling lips over and 
over again, as he went to the spring to geta 
drink. There was the same gourd he had 
drank out of so often before, but the cool 
water could not wash down the lump in his 
throat that seemed choking him; so he threw 
himself down in the dusty weeds and cried 
and sobbed to himself, wishing again and 
and again that he were dead. 

Suddenly he thought of Baby Mildred— 
she loved him, at any rate; only that morn- 
ing she had put her little soft arms around 
his neck and kissed him; and he thought 
that now he knew for sure he should never 
find his mammy on earth again, he would 
all his life just take care of and love that 
baby. So he retraced his steps through the 
long, hot lane, trying not to hear the insects 
nor think of his bitter disappointment. He 
came at last to the railroad, and something, 
he could not tell what, made him stop and 
look up the track. There was a straight 
stretch of a mile or so, and with a thrill of 
terror, so keen that for a moment it left him 
breathless, he saw a baby form trotting up 
the road. It took but a glance of his sharp 
young eyes to tell that the child was Mil- 
dred, while down the line of shining steel 
rails he saw the smoke of an approaching 
train. 

He shrieked the baby’s name in a voice 


shrill with terror, but she seemed not to 
hear him, trotting fearlessly towards the 


. coming monster. The boy’s black skin grew 


ashen; his poor crooked legs seemed para- 
lyzed for a while, and then he ran as he had 
never run in his Mie before. On he sped, 
every moment seeming an age to him, gain. 
ing rapidly on the baby, who had finally 
heard him call, but only ran on laughingly 
all the faster, enjoying the fun and frolic, 
and not at all afraid of the train so close 
upon her. 

Meantime Mrs. Atherton had missed the 
baby, but at first was not at all alarmed, 
thinking her safe with John Henry, untila 
girl told her she had seen the little one some 
time before running down the road alone. 
Instantly she was seriously frightened, and 
hurried away in search of her. She reached 
the railroad, afraid to look upon it lest she 
should see her darling, for already she had 
heard the rumbling of the train; but at last 
she forced herself to look, and far up the 
track saw Mildred, closely pursued by John 
Henry, the heavy freight-train puffing down 
almost upon them. 

She grew cold and rigid with despair, her 
lips utterly refusing to utter a sound, a 
voiceless prayer going up to heaven for the 
rescue of her darling. She heard the shrill 
whistle of the locomotive as the engineer 
saw the danger of the twochildren, and tried 
in vain to reverse the heavy train; she saw 
John Henry clutch the little one’s embroi- 
dered dress just as the huge wheels seemed 
about to crush her, and with the strength of 
desperation throw her off the track; then 
she gave a long, agonizing shriek as she saw 
the little black boy caught up by the engine 
and thrown far on the road-side. 

Suddenly the power of motion came back 
to her, and she ran, almost flew, to the spot 
where the poor boy had fallen. Before she 
reached him the cars had been stopped, and 
the train men had gathered around the heap 
of bleeding flesh and broken bones. Some 
one had caught the now crying and fright- 
ened baby, and when Mrs, Atherton came 
up placed it in her arms. She clasped her 
tightly to her heart, kissing the tearful face 
over and over, then knelt down by the side 
of the dying boy, her tears of sorrow falling 
fast as she saw him. He looked up and 
smiled as he saw her and the baby. ‘ 

** Don’t cry, missy; I’se glad I’se gwine. 
I’se proud I sabed de baby—she lub’d John 
Henry—kissed him, too, ef he is a po’ little 
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nigger. Mammy’s gone from de ole cabin 
—s’pect I’se gwine to lib wid her now, ina 
new cabin up in hebben. Mastah God, I’se 
comin’! Good-by, little missy; good-by, 
mistus—oh! dar’s mammy—mammy!” and 
thus, while the tears dimmed the eyes of 
even those strangers, and Baby Mildred, 
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unconscious of the debt she owed this life 
that had been given so freely for her, sat 
quiet and subdued in the new awfulness of 
death, the brave spirit, made white in its 
loving sacrifice, passed into the hoped-for 
heaven, and John Henry had gone at last to 
meet his mammy. 


HOW CAPTAIN PRODGERS PAID. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


HOFFY GREEN had hair so red that 
the boys were always pretending to 
warm their hands by it, and it would stand 
up all over his head, in defiance of the 
brush; the end of his nose turned up, and 
the freckles on his face were as thick as 
“spatter.”? He grew like Jack’s bean-stalk, 
and there was always more of his arms and 
legs than there was of his jackets and trou- 
sers. Thoffy thought it would have been a 
great improvement in the plan of creation if 
jackets and trousers, as well as boys, had 
been made to grow. His Aunt Lot, who 
brought him up, was always threatening to 
come to the poor-house because she had to 
buy so many new ones. He was left-handed, 
and he ‘‘toed in,’? and he couldn’t help 
stammering when he was excited. He was 
always at the foot of his class; his teacher 
cut up an apple every day to make him 
understand fractions, but the fractions never 
would stay in his head; Thoffy thought it 
was because she always let some other boy 
eat the apple. As for “‘ jography,” Thoffy 
had no confidence in it. It said that native 
North Americans were Indians, and he 
knew he wasn’t one; it said the earth was 
round and kept turning around, when of 
course if it did people would fall off. Thoffy 
might not be smart, but he knew as much as 
that; and this knowledge got him into even 
more trouble than his ignorance did. There 
is no doubt that Thoffy was, as he thought 
himself, an unfortunate boy. 

I am afraid he reckoned his Aunt Lot 
among his misfortunes, which was wrong, 
fot Aunt Lot had taken care of him since 
his father and his Uncle Lot died, and had 
always meant to do her duty by him; but 
she disapproved of boys on general princi- 


ples, and she seemed to be always thinking 
how much they cost. 

His sister (everybody called her Sis Green, 
although her name was really Mary Jane)— 
well, I hope Thoffy didn’t call her a misfor- 
tune, but he was always complaining that 
she was ‘‘ just like a girl,’’ which meant, he 
had once explained when pressed for a defi- 
nition, that she ‘“‘ wanted to know every- 
thing that was going on,” and ‘‘ was always 
putting her oar in.’’ Sis had flaxen hair, 
and a straight nose, and toed out, and under- 
stood fractions and believed ‘* jography.”’ 
She didn’t know what trouble was, anyway. 
Aunt Lot approved of girls, and said that 
Sis was a great help to her; she never said 
that of Thoffy, though he chopped wood 
until his arms ached; and she never thought 
Sis cost much, although she had ribbons for 
her hair and always a feather on her hat; 
when would he have got a feather, if he had 
wanted such rubbish, Thoffy would like to 
know; he couldn’t even have the necessities 
of life, such as guns and woodchuck traps. 

But nobody ever had so many troubles 
without some consolation, and Thoffy had 
one great one. It was so great a one that 
there was scarcely a boy in town who didn’t 
feel as if he would be willing to change 
places with Thoffy, in spite of his troubles, 
on account of it. Thoffy’s consolation 
walked on four huge feet, and was covered 
with shaggy hair, and had a great, growling 
voice as deep as a bass drum. He was named 
Captain Prodgers; the title was on account 
of his military accomplishments, and the 
Prodgers was in honor of Barnabas Prod- 
gers, who had given him to Thoffy. Barna- 
bas had been Aunt Lot’s hired man, and 
when he returned to his home in Vermont 
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he had sent him the consolation, who was 
but a cub then, about as large as a New- 
foundland dog, and as tame and docile as a 
kitten. 

Aunt Lot approved even less of bears than 
of boys. She was always saying she didn’t 
know how she had put up with that dreadful 
beast so long, and now, alas! Captain Prod- 
gers’ lively disposition had got the better of 
his discretion in the dead of the night, and 
he had broken all three of the windows in 
the wood-house where he was kept, and 
Aunt Lot declared that she would send for 
Abram Peters, a hunter who understood 
bear-killing, to shoot him! And Thoffy 
must pay for the broken windows with the 
money that he had been saving up for 
the Fourth of July celebration—the greatest 
celebration that Thimblefield had ever 
known, with bands and cannons and fire- 
arms and a balloon, and last, but not least, 
a circus. Aunt Lot was a woman of her 
word; she would not relent so far as to give 
Thoffy a dime to buy a bunch of fire-crackers, 
when he had expected to have crackers in 
abundance, a few pin-wheels and Roman 
_ candles, and a circus ticket. é 

But that disappointment, great as it was, 
Thoffy almost forgot in the danger that 
menaced Captain Prodgers. He almost 
wanted to be shot himself if the captain had 
got tobe. He was so gentle and kind, al- 
though he was ‘such a big, powerful fellow, 
and he knew so much, and possessed so 
many accomplishments. He knew how to 
shoulder and present arms, and to give a 
military salute; he could drum like a major, 
and he could dance—only a few steps, to be 
sure, but with remarkable grace—to the 
music of a fiddle played by Billy Dawkins, 
who lived next door, and was accompanied 
by Thoffy on an old accordion, and occasion- 
ally by Sis on a jewsharp—when she had 
earned this high privilege by some especial 
service to the boys. How much labor and 
patience had been required to train Captain 
Prodgers to this point nobody knows who 

has not tried to educate a bear. 
* Tt seemed almost incredible that after all 
that Aunt Lot would have him shot! But 
if you were well acquainted with Aunt Lot 
you could believe it. She said he “ didn’t 


pay ’’; she said he ate her young chickens, 
even after Thoffy had shot a hawk with one 
in his mouth; she said it ‘‘ gave her a turn” 
when he stood up on his hind legs and made 
her a bow; she was afraid of him because he 
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wasn’t enough of a bear then, and the next 
day she’d be afraid he was too much of a 
bear, and she said she was mortified to 
death to be known as “‘ the woman who kept 
a bear.” 

It was the very day before the Fourth. 
Aunt Lot had sent Thoffy over to Thimble- 
field Corner on an errand; it was just like 
Aunt Lot to send a boy away when the cir- 
cus was coming to town so he would be sure 
not to see the procession. Sis went down 
to the village to see the procession; but she 
‘didn’t see much of it after a notice posted 
on a fence had caught her eye. It was 
headed $25.00,’ in large figures; below 
that Sis saw, in large letters, ‘‘ for a bear.” 
She didn’t stop to read any more; sbe 
couldn’t read without spelling a good deal, 
and it was enough to know that the circus 
proprietors would give twenty-five dollars 
for a bear! Captain Prodgers would not 
be shot, and Thoffy would have all that 
money! 

Home ran Sis, as fast as she could go. 
Aunt Lot bad gone to see Abram Peters! 
There was only just time to save Captain 
Prodgers’ life! thought Sis. Aunt Lot had 
always forbidden Thoffy to take him to the 
village, she was so ashamed of having a 
bear; but Sis couldn’t hesitate for such a 
consideration as that when so much was at 
stake. She took hold of his chain and led 
him, nothing loth, for Captain Prodgers 
loved an outing, down to the circus tent. 

Thoffy reached home about sunset. He 
looked for Captain Prodgers at once and 
found thatthe had gone. Mirandy, the 
maid, didn’t know anything about him, but 
she knew that Aunt Lot had gone to see 
Abram Peters! Thoffy felt as if his heart 
were bursting with despair and anger, as he 
stood in the porch and saw Sis coming along 
the road, dancing and singing—she was gay 
enough if Captain Prodgers were shot! 

““O Thoffy! Captain Prodgers,” she be- 
gan, and stopped, out of breath. 

Where is he?’’ demanded Thoffy, with 
his heart in his mouth. 

“‘The circus man offered twenty-five dol- 
lars for a bear—or I thought that was what 
it meant ”—— ; 

“ And you sold him?” cried Thoffy, at- 


y: 

“O Thoffy! wouldn’t it have been better 
than having him shot? Aunt Lot had gone 
to get Abram Peters!” 


And Thoffy was obliged to feel as well as 
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sav that it was, although Sis had “ put her 
oar in.” 

“But they didn’t want to buy a bear, 
Thoffy! The twenty-five dollars was offered 
for the return of their bear that was lost 
over at Squansett three days ago.” 

Thoffy’s heart had risen a little; he knew 
it by its dreadful sinking now. 

«But, O Thoffy! the man wants to hire 
Captain Prodgers for the circus performance 
tomorrow! He says they’ve advertised a 
bear and it won’t do to disappoint the peo- 
ple. I made Captain Prodgers show off, 
and oh, he did beautifully! The man said. 
his trainer could put him through his paces 
and get him used to the ring, and he thought 
he’d do very well. He wants to see you 
right off, and he said he’d pay well for the 
bear. Aunt Lot won’t want him shot now! ”’ 

The grass didn’t grow under Thoffy’s 
feet, but he turned back to say, ‘‘ It wasn’t 
so bad of you to take Captain Prodgers down 
there, Sis! 

And Sis wiped away tears of joy with her 
apron; it was so seldom that Thoffy approved 
of her. 

Thoffy turned a somersault into the room 
where Aunt Lot and Sis were at tea. Even 
Aunt Lot knew that a boy has to let off 
steam sometimes, and she didn’t say a word. 
He had a dozen packages in his hands, and 
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he kept drawing them out of his pockets— 
fire-crackers, torpedoes, rockets and Roman 
candles, flags and cannon, and all sorts of 
Fourth of July paraphernalia; next came a 
roll of money, more than enough to pay for 
the windows, but only half of what the cir- 
cus proprietor had promised to pay; he had 
volunteered to pay that in advance to bind 
the bargain. Last of all Thoffy’s pockets 
yielded up three “complimentary ”’ circus 
tickets. 

Aunt Lot didn’t say anything against fire- 
crackers, although she hated things that 
‘went off,’ and always had declared that 
‘“‘a boy could make noise enough to cele- 
Pate anything without buying things to 
help him’’; and she said she thought she 
should go to the circus, although she never 
had approved of circuses. And she didn’t 
say a word about Abram Peters! 

Oh, that Fourth of July was a day to make 
a boy forget all his troubles! Captain 
Prodgers showed the calmness of a great 
mind, in his new and strange surroundings, 
and covered himself with glory. His train- 
ers (Billy Dawkins sat in a front seat with 
Thoffy) felt that it was the proudest day of 
their lives; and if you will believe it, Aunt 
Lot was saying to everybody, “ Did you 
know that was our bear?” 


M* house is flat, my house is small, 
My house hath neither door nor wall, 
But only floor and ceiling; 
Yet snug and cosey here I dwell, 
As Mayfly in the cowslip bell, 
Not one small atom feeling 


Of interest in politics, 

Of nations’ wrongs and statesmen’s tricks, 
Or changes men are seeing. 

There’s scarce a mortal, high or low, 

That does not love and like me—so 
I’m quite a regal being. 


Yet, if they have their way I die; 
They roast and stew me, stew and fry, 
Without the least compunction. 
The love they have for me the cat 
have for luckless mouse or rat— 
vouring is man’s function.” 


AN ENIGMA. 


I swear I’ve neither limbs nor head, 
Yet I delight to lie in bed— 

Would I could stay there, too! 
But men try every mortal scheme 
To bring on me, when fit they deem, 

The ills that I am heir to. 


At Christmas, too, I and my mates 

They pack in box that suffocates— 
What care they for our feeling? 

Our beards they pluck, our houses break, 

Eat us with turkey and rump-steak, 
Like pigs eat potato peelings. 


Could I but bite—oh, happy day!— 
I'd bite their fingers all awey, 

Or leave my mark upon ’em; 
But, goodness me, alack, alack! 
They run a gold steel down my back, 

Ere I can close upon ’em. 
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Peas CAKkE.—Boil dried peas in water to 
cover till soft; mash and sift. To one pint of 
the pulp add one egg and milk enough to fry 
like griddle cakes; add salt and pepper to taste. 


Wonpers.—Beat one egg, add one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, and flour enough to roll thin as 
wafers; cut with round cutter; fry one minute 
in hot fat; serve with honey, syrup, cream and 
sugar, jelly, or pudding-sauce. 


ENGLISH PANCAKES.—One pint of milk, two 
eggs, one tablespoonful of sugar, one cupful of 
flour, one teaspoonful of baking powder, one 
cupful of cream, a little salt; melt a little butter 
in frying-pan; pour half a eupful of batter in it; 
put on hot fire and brown on both sides; butter 
each cake, and sprinkle with powdered sugar, 
and roll up like jelly roll and serve. 


ORANGE PuppineG.— One tablespoonful of 
butter, one cupful of sugar, one cupful of orange 
juice and pulp, yolks of four eggs, four table- 
spoonfuls of cracker crumbs, one cupful of milk; 
bake in a deep dish lined with pie crust; beat the 
whites of the eggs stiff with sugar and add to 
top; brown slightly. 


ManeGo CHuTNEY.—One quart of vinegar, two 
tablespoonfuls of mustard seed, two tablespoon- 
fuls of ground ginger, two of salt, two cupfuls of 
brown sugar, one cupful of stoned and chopped 
raisins, two onions chopped, two chopped pep- 
pers and a dozen sour apples pared, cored and 
cut in slices; cook until the apples are very soft, 
put into small bottles and seal. 


GRAHAM GEMsS.—One quart of graham meal, 
three large tablespoonfuls of molasses, one table- 
spoonful of warm water, with two-thirds of a 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved init. Then add 
warm water enough to make the batter the 


proper ¢onsistency. Heat the gem pans very~ 


hot, and fill each one half full. 


Irish Stew.—Take two and one-half pounds 
of chops, eight potatoes, four turnips, four small 
onions and one quart of water; put the meat and 
sliced vegetables in the stew-pan in alternate 
layers, cover the stew-pan closely, and let it stew 
gently until all are tender and nearly all the 
gravy absorbed; then place in a dish and serve 
it up hot. _. 


ONIoNs.—Two dozen onions, salt, 
pepper, butter and milk. Peel, wash, and boil 
in salted water until tender; ten minutes before 
the water is drained off add one-half teacup of 
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milk, which will give the onions a clear, creamy 
appearance; drain; season with pepper, salt, 
butter, and one small cupful of cream or milk, 


CHICKEN PrEe.—Take two young chickens, 
cut up and boil tender; mince one small onion, 
put in the sauce-pan with the chicken, and sea- 
son with butter, salt and pepper; beat two eggs 
and add to the liquor with a cup of cream; line 
atin pan with rich biscuit dough, pour in the 
chicken, cover the top with rich pie crust and 
bake brown. 


OysTER PaTTIES.—Make a rich puff paste 
and set on ice. Strain the oysters and put ina 
saucepan with very little liquor; let boil; stir in 
butter, pepper, salt, and a little cream; roll out 
the crust and line some small tins with it, in 
which put three or four oysters and some of the 
liquor; cover with a top crust, glaze with an 
egg, and bake in a quick oven. 


Hickxory-Nut CAke.—The materials are two 
teacupfuls of sugar, one teacupful each of butter 
and water, three teacupfuls flour, two teacupfuls 
hickory-nut meats, three teaspoonfuls baking 
powder and half a teaspoonful each of cloves, 
cinnamon and nutmeg. Rub the butter and 
sugar to a cream, then add the eggs well beaten, 
the water, spices and flour with the baking pow- 
der sifted with it, lastly the finely chopped nuts; 
bake in a buttered pan in a moderate oven. 


MincE MEAT.—To one quart of finely chopped 
meat take two quarts of finely chopped apples, 
one cup of suet, one tablespoonful of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of cloves, the same of allspice and cinna- 
mon, the rind of half an orange cut in small 
pieces, quarter of a pound of citron, two cups of 
sugar, two of molasses, one cup of currants and 
one of raisins, two quarts cider; boil together 
one-half hour. 


FRIAR’s OMELET.—Stew or steam six tart 
apples; sift them, and while hot add one tea- 
spoonful of butter, one cupful of sugar; cool and 
add three well beaten eggs and juice of one 
lemon; brown one cupful of stale bread-crumbs 
in one tablespoonful of butter; butter a plain 
mould, sprinkle crumbs on the bottom and sides, 
fill with the prepared apple, cover with crumbs, 
and bake half an hour; cool and turn out on4 
platter; serve with sugar and cream. 


PorK CHops with Tomato Gravy.—Trim 
off skin and fat, rub the chops over with a mix- 
ture of sage and chopped onion; put a small 
piece of butter into a frying-pam, put in the 
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chops and cook slowly, as they should be well 
done; lay the chops on a hot platter, add a little 
hot water to gravy in pan, one large spoonful of 
butter, a little flour, pepper, salt and sugar, and 
one cupful of juice drained from a can of toma- 
toes; stew five minutes, and pour over the chops 
and serve. 


BraizED BEEF.—Four to six pounds of beef 
from the round or face of the rump; trim and tie 
in shape; rub with salt, pepper and flour; cut 
two onions into small pieces, and one-half a car- 
rot, and one-half a turnip; brown these in salt 
pork fat, and skim into a baking pan; then brown 
the meat on all sides in the spider, and lay it on 
skewers in the pan with the vegetables around 
it; add one quart of boiling water, one table- 
spoonful of herbs, salt and cover closely; bake 
four hours, basting frequently. After the meat 
has cooked two hours turn it; when done strain 


. the gravy and add one-half a can of tomatoes. 


SpiceD TONGUE.—Boil a fresh tongue until 
the skin will peel; trim off the roots, and rub the 
tongue all over with a mixture of one teaspoon- 
ful of white pepper and one-half teaspoonful of 
sage; dredge well with flour. Fry one onion 
chopped in two tablespoonfuls of butter, and 
then brown the tongue all over; put it in a stew 
pan, add flour and water to the butter left in the 
pan to make a thin gravy; pour it over the 
tongue; add half a cupful of chopped raisins and 
half a cupful of vinegar or Madeira wine. Stew 
until very tender; pour the gravy over the tongue 


without straining it. 


SALT CoDFISH WITH WHITE SAUCE.—Set it 
to soak as long as necessary; put it into cold 
water over a fire in a vessel; when just upon 
boiling skim it, and take it off as soon as it boils; 
cover it over and leave it thus for a quarter of an 
hour; then take it out of the vessel and let it 
drain; put into a saucepan a piece of butter, a 
little flour, pepper and capers, celery or parsley; 
add to it a little milk; pour it over the fish and 
serve. 


Roast VENIsON.—Wipe the venison with a 
dry, coarse cloth; lard with salt pork; sprinkle 
with salt and place in a baking-pan with a tea- 
cup of boiling water and two ounces of butter; 
roast before the open fire, or bake in a very hot 
oven; baste often; bake one hour for every three 
pounds of meat; just before dishing pour in a 
teacup of vinegar; add two tablespoonfuls of 
currant jelly and a tablespoonful of grated 
cracker to the gravy; serve with currant jelly. 


Mince Pre.—Take five pounds of lean meat 
and boil; chop fine with three pounds of suet; 
seed four pounds of raisins; pick and wash four 
pounds of dried currants; slice a pound of cit- 
ton; chop four quarts of apples’; put in a sauce- 
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pan with a tablespoonful each of ground cloves, 
allspice, ginger and white pepper with juice of 
two lemons and two pounds of sugar; pour over 
all a quart of cider, a pint of molasses, and a 
teacup of melted butter; let come to a boil; bake 
in a rich crust without top; then bake a crust of 
puff paste and lay on. 


FRIED MusH AND FRIED MusH BALLs.—Into 
a stewpan put half a pint of yellow corn 
meal, two tablespoonfuls of flour and one tea- 
spoonful of salt. Pour on this one quart of boil- 
ing water, beating vigorously to prevent lump- 
ing. Place the stewpan on the fire where the 
contents will cook slowly for three hours. At 
the end of that time rinse a breadpan in cold 
water and pour the mush into it, packing it 
smoothly. Set away in a cool place. Next 
morning turn out the mush on a board, and cut 
it in slices about half an inch thick. Roll slices 
in flour and fry in fat until brown. Drain ona 
sheet of brown paper, and serve very hot. For 
fried mush balls use cold mush left from a 
former breakfast. The breakfast mush is made 
the same as for frying, save that the flour is 
omitted. It is, therefore, softer than when pre- 
pared for frying. Roll this cold mush into balls 
about the size of a small egg. Dip these balls 
into beaten egg and then roll in fine dry bread 
crumbs. Place in a frying-basket, and fry in fat 
until they are brown. Thin slices of broiled 
bacon are nice with these mush balls. 


SquasH Pre.—To our taste Hubbard squash 
is much the best for pies, though we have made 
very good ones from marrows. Many claim that 
the old-fashioned pumpkin pie is preferable, but 
we have never found them very desirable since 
the improved squashes have become so plentiful. 
For each teacupful of the boiled and strained 
squash take a pint of sweet milk, two or three 
eggs according as they are plentiful or not, sugar 
to taste, half a teaspoonful each of cinnamon, 
ginger, and nutmeg. Line a deep pie tin or 
plate with a good rich crust, dredge a little flour 
over the bottom, pour in the prepared squash 
and set at once into a hot oven to bake. Cook 
until the custard sets and the pie is nicely 
browned, otherwise it will have a very raw taste. 
A tablespoonful of corn starch, scalded in the 
milk, will take the place of an egg—an item to 
remember when eggs are high. 


Ponp’s ExTRact is used in the household of 
the President as well as that of the humblest 
citizen. Members of the army and the navy, the 
Bar and the Bench, the pulpit and the press—all 
ranks and classes of people—have sent their 
personal experience and thanks for the last forty 
years, until their letters have filled volumes, 
testifying to the wonderful cures of all kinds of 


‘Pain and Inflammation effected by Ponp’s 


Extract. Avoid imitations. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


The following very remarkable little poem is 
contributed to the San Francisco Times from the 
pen of H. A. Deming. The reader will see that 
each line is a quotation from some one of the 
standard authors of England and America. This 
is the result of years of laborious search among 
the voluminous writings of thirty-eight leading 
poets of the past and present. The number of 
each line refers to its author below. 


1 Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 
2 Life’s a short summer, man’s a flower. 
3 By turns we catch the vital breath and die; 
4 The cradle and the tomb, alas! so nigh. 
5 To be is better far than not to be, 
6 Though all men’s lives may seem a tragedy; 
7 But light cares speak when mighty griefs are 
dumb, 
8 The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 
9 Your fate is but the common fate of all; 
10 Unmingled joys here no man can befall. 
11 Nature to each allots its proper sphere ; 
12 Fortune makes folly its peculiar care. 
13 Custom does not often reason overrule, 
14 And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool. 
15 Live well; how long or short, permit to heaven ; 
16 They who forgive most shall be most forgiven. 
17 Sin may be clasped so close we cannot see its 
face— 
18 Vile intercourse, where virtue has no place. 
19 Then keep each passion down, however dear, 
20 Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. 
21 Her sensual snares let sensual pleasure lay, 
22 With craft and skill to ruin and betray. 
23 Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise, 
24 We masters grow of that we despise. 
25 Oh, then, renounce that impious self-esteem! 
26 Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream. 
27 Think not ambition wise because ‘tis brave; 
28 The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
29 What is ambition? ’Tis a glorious cheat— 
30 Only destruction to the brave and great. 
31 What’s all the gaudy glitter of a crown? 
32 The way of bliss lies not on beds of down. 
33 How long we live not years but actions tell— 
34 That man lives twice who lives the first life 
well. 
35 Make then, while yet ye may, your God your 
friend, 
36 Whom Christians worship, yet not comprehend. 
37 The trust that’s given guard, and to yourself be 
just, 
38 For live we how we can, die we must. 
1, Young; 2, Dr. Johnson; 3, Pope; 4, Prior; 
5, Sewell; 6, Spencer; 7, Daniel; 8, Sir Walter 
Scott; 9, Longfellow; 10, Southwell; 11, Con- 
gZreve; 12, Churchill; 18, Rochester; 14, Arm- 
strong; 15, Milton; 16, Bailey; 17, Trench; 18, 
Somerville; 19, Thompson; 20, Byron; 21, Smol- 
lett; 22, Crabbe; 23, Massinger; 24, Cowley; 25, 
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Beattie; 26, Cowper; 27, Sir Walter Devanant; 
28, Gray; 29, Willis; 30, Addison; 31, Dryden; 
32, Francis Charles; 33, Watkins; 34, Herrick; 
85, William Mason; 36, Pill; 37, Dana; 3, 
Shakespeare. 


Do Dreams Last Lone ?—This interesting 
question has been recently discussed in Germany, 
among others by Dr. F. Scholz, who has given 
some striking examples from his own experience 
and observation. It is very certain, however, 
that the majority of dreams are only of momen. 
tary duration, though extended occasionally to 
the length of a minute. In proof of this Dr, 
Scholz tells the following story from his experi- 
ence: ‘‘ After excessive bodily fatigue and a day 
of mental strain, of a not disagreeable kind, | 
betook myself to bed after I had wound up my 
watch and placed it on the night table. Then! 
lay down beside a burning lamp. Soon [ found 
myself on the high sea on board a well-known 
ship. I was again young, and stood on the 
lookout. I heard the roar of the water, and 
golden clouds floated around me. How long! 
so stood I did not know, but it seemed a very 
long time. Then the scene changed. I wa: 
in the country, and my long-dead parents 
came to greet me; they took me to church, where 
the loud organ sounded. I was delighted, but 
at the same time wondered to see my wife ani 
children there. The priest mounted the pulpit 
and preached, but I could not understand what 
he said, for the sound of the organ, which con- 
tinued to play. I took myson by the hand, with 
him ascended the church tower—but again the 
scene was changed. Instead of being near my 
son I stood near an early known but long dead 
officer—I ought to explain that I was an army 
surgeon during the manceuvres. I was wonder- 
ing why the major looked so young, when quite 
close in my ears an unexpected cannon sounded. 
Terrified, I was hurrying off, when I woke up 
and noticed that the supposed cannon shot had 
its cause in the opening of the bed-room doo 
through some one entering. It was as if I had 
lived through an eternity in my dream, but 
when I looked at my watch I saw that since! 
had fallen asleep not more than one minute hai 
elapsed—a much shorter time than it takes 
relate the occurrence.”’ Dr. Scholz has collected 
many other examples of a similar kind. 


Fish 1x A Hor Sprine.—A correspondent 
writing from Eldo, Nevada, says there are ho 
springs there in which numbers of fish can & 
seen swimming about, though the water is so ho 
that eggs are cooked in “‘less than three seconds.” 
The explanation of this phenomenon lies in the 
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fact that these hot springs rise in the banks of 
streams the water of which is intensely cold. 
The cold water, on account of its greater specific 
gravity, runs on the bottom without mixing 
with the water above, and the fish keep ina cool 
stratum. The water above the springs showed a 
mean temperature of forty-two degrees, and by 
means of a thermometer fastened to the end of 
a pole and kept as close to the bottom as possi- 
ble, the temperature of the bottom water from 
above the springs to a point below them was 
found to be very low. This stream is one of the 
many that form the head-waters of the Colum- 
bia River, and to this point, 1800 miles from its 
mouth, the salt water salmon come in hundreds 
in the spring and fall tospawn. ~ 


How A LocoMoTIvE RACED AFTER A BaBy. 
—Twenty years have passed since a certain Bath 
sea-captain, entering the port of New York, 
telegraphed his wife at Bath to join him at the 
metropolis, prepared for a sea voyage. Accord- 
ingly, a day or two after the arrival of the mes- 
sage saw the wife embarked upon the through 
train from Bath to Boston, accompanied by an 
infant child scarcely two years old. This car 
was shunted on to the end of the Portland train 
at Brunswick, and leaving the child asleep, the 
captain’s wife seized the opportunity to fill the 
baby’s bottle with milk in the depot restaurant. 
While the nother was intent upon her errand 
the train slipped quietly out of the station, and 
when the mother emerged from the restaurant 
door it was fast disappearing under Spring Street 
Bridge. Eagerly she explained the situation to 
the sympathizing group of railroad men who 
gathered around. Baby and purse, containing 
all her money and ticket, were in the fast disap- 
pearing train. A hurried council followed, and 
4 plan was instantly formed. Old No. 23, ‘‘ The 
Brunswick,” was side-tracked, waiting the pas- 
sage of the train just gone. Uncle Thompson, 
the station baggage-master at that time, ran 
hastily to this engine and asked her aid to over- 
take the flying train. The genial Charles, ever 
ready to aid the cause of any female in distress, 
volunteered to catch the robber. Hiastily filling 
the fire-box with wood from the tender while 
Thompson was assisting the woman to mount 
the engine, with a command to the switchman 
to “give us the main line,’’ with hand upon the 
throttle, No, 23 flew quickly over the switches 
and commenced her run. An empty engine 
chasing a heavy train up ‘‘Oak Hill grade,” 
which extends four miles straight away from 
Brunswick, has an easy task, and before they 
had covered more than half of that distance they 
could see ahead the object of their pursuit. To 
sound his whistle, calling the attention of the 
train men to the chase, and thereby stop the 
train, was not part of his programme, fearing 

at he might run over them should they sud- 


denly stop. So quietly running along, the roar 
of the train deadening the pursuit, he is soon 
immediately behind them. Then his tender— 
for they are running backward—rubs against the 
rear platform of the train, and while the engi- 
neer holds her there, Thompson assists the 
woman over the tender, down upon the platform 
of the car containing the baby, still fast asleep, 
the mother clasping tightly the bottle of milk. 


WELL TO REMEMBER.—That cheerfulness is 
the weather of the heart. 

That sleep is the best stimulant, a nervine 
safe for all to take. 

That it is better to be able to say no than to 
be able to read Latin. 

That cold air is not necessarily pure, nor warm 
air necessarily impure. 

That a cheerful face is nearly as good for an 
invalid as healthy weather. 

That advice is like castor-oil, easy enough to 
give, but hard enough to take. 

That there are men whose friends are more to 
be pitied than their enemies. 

That wealth may bring luxuries, but that lux- 
uries do not always bring happiness. 

That grand temples are made of little stones, 
and great lives made up of small events. 

That nature is a rag merchant who works up 
every shred and ‘‘ odd and end”’ into new crea- 
tions. 

That an open mind, an open hand and an open 
heart would everywhere find an open door. 

That it isnot enough to keep the poor in mind; 
give them something to keep you in mind. 

That men often preach from the house-tops 
while the devil is crawling in the basement 
window. 

That life’s real heroes and heroines are they 
who bear their own burdens bravely, and give a 
helping hand to those around them. 

That hasty words often rankle in the wound 
which injury gives, and that soft words assuage 
it; forgiving cures, and forgetting takes away 
the scar.— Exchange. 


WHERE OUR PRESIDENTS ARE BuRIED.—The 
burial places of our Presidents are widely scat- 
tered. Washington lies at Mount Vernon; the 
two Adamses are buried under the old church at 
Quincy, Mass.; Jefferson rests at Monticello; 
Madison’s grave is at Montpelier, near Monti- 
cello; Monroe’s remains lie in the Richmond 
cemetery; Jackson’s grave is in front of his 
old residence, The Hermitage; Van Buren was 
buried at Kinderhook; Harrison at North Bend, 
near Cincinnati; Polk at Nashville; Taylor’s 
remains are near Louisville; Filmore lies in 
Forest Lawn cemetery, near Buffalo; Pierce was 
buried in Concord, and Buchanan at Lancaster; 


~ Lincoln’s grave is near Springfield, Johnson’s at 


Greenville, Garfield’s at Cleveland, Grant’s at 
Riverside, and Arthur’s at Albany. 
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RUTHVEN’S 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to November Puzzles. 
80.—Average. 
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86.—Merlin-g. 
88.—Phase-l. 
90.—Harp-a. 


89.—Jaunt-y. 
91.—Galea-s. 


1.—A Charade. 
A Scottish lad, with eager soul, 
Be first a last to catch a WHOLE; 
And, when complete with running noose, 
He caught the famous Solan goose. 
MAUDE. 
2.—A Star. 

1 A letter. 2 A Latin prefix. 3 Pertaining 
to quartz. 4 Habituates. 5 Gloomy. 6 A piece 
of mournful music. 7 Retreats. 8 Existing. 9 
A letter. CAPTAIN POSER. 


3.—A Diamond. 

1 A letter. 2 A bloodhound. 3 Land occu- 
pied by tenants. 4 Stones. 5 A classed pupil. 
6 A pattern-maker. 7 To harbor. § A title. 
9 A letter. MAUDE. 


Anagrams. 

4.—Go nib her. 5.—I eat mint. 

6.—Ada’s red pipe. 7.—Ellen Gray. 

8.—Dog-walk scene. 9.—True novel. 
10.—Nine told. 11.—Try no pipes. 
12.—O, dash nut. 13.—Cheap pin, dad. 
14.—We kept asses, 15.—A clean owl. 

MUFTI. 


16.—A Pentagon. 

1 A letter. 2 Wolfram. 3 A lay. 4 Pertain- 
ing toa law orrule. 5 Aninstrument for deter- 
mining the pressure of the atmosphere. 6 Soli- 
tary. 7 A softening of statement for the sake 
of avoiding censure. 8 To unite firmly. 9 

CAPTAIN PosER. 


PUZZLE PAGE. 


17.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of six letters. ) 

1 A valuable timber-tree of India. 2 A genus 
of mollusks. 8 Bulk. 4 A Prussian astrono- 
mer, 1766-1846. 5 A constellation of the zodiac, 
6 Constant. 7 To encroach. 

Primals.—A kind of large wood-pecker (Obs, 
or Prov. Eng.). 


Finals.—A large bird. Mort. 


Hidden Vehicles. 
18.—Do not scar the face. 
19.—He is led beyond his will. 
20.—She spun great quantities of yarn. 
21.—If it continues it will reach a riot. 
22.—The boy cut terrible capers at school. 
ADELAIDE. 


23.—Double Cross Word Enigma. 
In sincere, not in true; 
In crimson, not in blue; 
In slipper, not in hat; 
In vampire, not in bat; 
In fetter, not in bind; 
In borrow, not in find. 
Two metals now are hidden here, 
Which you may find, without a fear. 
VERBENA. 
24.—Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of 36 letters, is a quota- 
tion from Channing. The 5, 19, 22, 7, 1, 16, is 
conceit. The 9, 17, 20, 31, is showy. The 18, 
34, 23, 27, is to separate. The 26, 8, 13, 4, is 
noting entrance. The 29, 10, 15, 3, 12, 2, 11, is 
alarge number. The 32, 6, 21, 25, 28, is a large 
fishing-net. The 38, 24, 35, 36, 30, 14, is alone. 

Dinu. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before Jan. 10th, we 
offer a brilliant novelette; and for the next best 
list, a small book of poems. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the September puzzles were re 
ceived from Tunxis, Tri Angle, Nicholas, Katie 
Smith, J. D. L., Teddy, Birdie Lane, Jack, 
Ann Eliza, Vinnie, Good Hugh, Cora A. L., 
Birdie Browne, Kitty Connor, Geraldine, Ned 
Nason, Black Hawk, I. O. T., Annie Kirk- 
patrick, Ida May, Eulalie, A. Mary Khan, 
Bridget McQ., Old Oakum, Tom, Minnie Jones, 
and Puritan. 

Prize-Winners. 

Tri Angle, Toledo, Ohio, for the largest list of 
correct answers. Bert Rand, Indianapolis, Ind., 
for the next best list. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THE CAMEL AND THE NEEDLE’S EYE. 


‘The rich man dies. At heaven’s door 
The angel porter looks him o’er. 

“T see,” says he, “‘ the papers state 

Your life was good, your loss was great. 
Obituaries are not severe, 

And some that get them—don’t get here ; 
If men were judged by tombstone praises, 
The other place would—go to blazes.” 


“Tf charity can wash out sin, * 
You surely ought to let me in,” 

The rich man says; ‘‘ for I have built 
Achurch. You'll see my name in gilt 
Above the door.’” The angel smiled, 
But didn’t seem the least beguiled. 

“ Asylums I have founded, too, 

That bear my name.” ‘ Well, that will do 
To give you fame,” the angel said ; 

“Tt helps you more alive than dead. , 
No doubt you gave with kindly heart, 
Aud yet you did but give that part 

You couldn’t use, and that, you see, 

Is not the highest charity. 

The kind to open paradise 

And wash out sin is sacrifice. 

You'll see this point, just think it o’er, 
If you did some, your wealth did more. 


“ But let us at the record look. 

Here comes the angel with the book. 
What’s this I see! you dodged your tax? 
Not to be hard, we’ll call that lax. 

And by this other page, forsooth, 

I see you led a giddy youth. 

Yet, on the whole, I’ve seen much worse; 
The thing that keeps you out’s your purse. 
I'm very sure I'd rather try 

The camel through the needle’s eye 

To pass, than hope to enter here 

If rich, unless with conscience clear. 


“Well, let us see the side that’s bright. 
It’s all put down in black and white. 
Why! Lless me, here’s a page all blurred, 
All marked with tear-drops, ’pon my word. 
I thought our scribe had long ago 

Become too hard to soften so. 

The last time that he wept, let's see— 
’Twas in the fourteenth century. 

I find he’s put it into rhyme 

(A thing he does from time to time) 

And, en passant, it’s very pat, 

To say some men lose heaven for that; 
It’s rather long to read it through, 

I'll catch the story—that will do. 

“*In pity for a beggar’s plight, 

Took off your coat one winter’s night, 
And, that another might be warm, 

Went shiv’ring through the icy storm!’ 


Well, that’s a better gift than gold! 

It cost you something—quite a cold; 

Besides, it doesn’t smack of pride. 

Why, pardon me, just step inside. 

You may be booked from England or from Rome; 

Take off your things and make yourself at home.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


MARRIAGE ISN’T A FAILURE. 


They were sitting on the deck, near the stern, 
of an Albany and New York day boat, headed 
down the river. He was rather small and weak 
looking; she was large and decided, and there 
was a cold glance in her eye, and the corners of 
her mouth turned downward slightly. 

‘*What you readin’, Abner ?’’ she demanded, 
when they were just this side of Yonkers. 

** Jes’ an old noospaper that feller with the 
cape on his coat dropped here.’’ 

** Be you readin’ them lottery advertisements 
ag’in, Abner ?”’ she asked in metallic accents. 

“*Naw, I ain’t—do you think I’m a fool, Han- 
ner ?”’ 

‘IT think you was once, and there ain’t no 
guarantee you ben’t ag’in. What are you 
readin’ ?”’ 

“A little piece here ’bout a debate they’re 
havin’ somewheres *bout ‘Is Marriage a Fail- 
ure?’ Blamed if this feller didn’t kinder think 
it is.”” 


**He ought to be ashamed of hisself, that’s all 


_Tve got to say ’bout him. Abner, what do you 


think about it?’’ 

“Tt might be a failure in some cases,’’ he 
answered, meekly. 

might, might it ?”’ 

Yes, it might.” 

“* Has it been in your case ?”’ 

dunno.”’ 

**You do know, Abner! Has it ?”’ 

“Yes, it has.” 

** Abner, I never thought to hear you talk that 
way tome. It has been a failure, hasit? Pl 
learn you to be ungrateful, you wretch! Haven’t 
I al’ays been a good wife to you? Have I ever 
scolded you or acted cross? Hain’t I al’ays 
borne with all your failin’s, and never said a 
word?—and you know yourself you’ve got 
more’n a millyun. Hain’t I had more patience 
with you a thousand times than I orter? Who 
nussed you up when the sor’! hoss kicked you, 
and never said a word hardly ’bout your bein’ a 
durn fool for goin’ behind the critter? Who 
took care of you when the red calf bunted you 
through the fence, and only mentioned to yous 
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few times that she had told you to keep away 
from that calf? Who had more patience than a 
saint, when you went and lost two dollars in 
that lottery, and never throwed it up to you 
hardly at all? I knowed you was the biggest 
fool in four counties to go into that lottery, but 
I ain’t never kep’ tellin’ you of it every five 
minutes, and you know it. You know yourself 
that you was a fool to go and lose that two dol- 
lars in the lottery, and you’ve admitted it to me, 
Pll bet, a hundred times; but I don’t keep 
talkin’ ’bout it all the while. ’Tain’t my way 
to keep dingin’ ’bout a thing all the time. You 
know, too, or you would know it if you knowed 
anything, but you don’t, and you know you 
don’t. I knowed I was jes’ throwin’ myself 
away when I married you, and everybody said 
so then, and have ever since; but I hain’t al’ays 
kep’ puttin’ you in mind of iteveryday. You’ve 
admitted to me more’n twenty thousand times 
that I might of done better, and you was awful 
glad to get me, and now here you go to sayin’ 
your marriage has been a failure. Goodness 
gracious Peter! if I ever seen the beat of it—and 
jes’ after losin’ them two dollars in the lottery, 
too, and my not twittin’ you ’bout it! Let Zeke 
Williams go and squander two dollars in a 
miserable, wicked lottery, and Mis’ Williams 
wouldn’t never let him hear the end of it, and 
you know it; but here I keep still and grin and 
bear it. Here I’ve been standin’ your meanness 
and deceit and foolishness for thirty years, and 
seein’ you lose money that you admit yourself 
was over two-thirds mine in a lottery, and never 
sayin’ a word, and then to have you talkin’ ’bout 
thinkin’ marriage is a failure! This is my re- 
ward for my patience, is it? Abner Walker, 
don’t you dare to tell me that again! Look up 
here—don’t be actin’ sneakin’—is marriage a 
failure ?”’ 

**No, Hanner, I don’t think it is.’’ 

“Hah, you don’t? You think so, but you 
dasn’t say it; that’s the trouble.”’ 

**No, Hanner, no; I—I—I wouldn’t be afraid 
to say so if I thought it, but after thinking more 
about it I have altered my mind.”’ 

‘Have, have you? Well, you better keep it 
altered, that’s all I’ve got tosay. It might do 
for some men that had got some kind of wives to 
whine ’bout marriage bein’ a failure, but fora 
man that is li’ble to lose money ina iottery every 
day he lives unless his wife looks after him, it 
don’t sound very well. Now git them bundles 
and the two satchels together, ’cause we'll be to 
York in ’bout five minutes; and don’t lose any 
of'them, and don’t be gawkin’ ’round when you 
land; lookin’ for signs of more lottery offices.— 
Néw' York Tribune. 


New Year always seems to me like begin- 
ning everything neéw,’’ said the Hon. Russell 
Sage, the well-known capitalist. ‘‘ You know I 
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‘exclaimed, ‘Sir, I have detected you!’ 


used to have a bank in Troy, and you know, too, 
that no bank keeps open on New Year's Day, 
Now Canada is not so far away from Troy as it 
is from New York. The cashier of our bank 
was a bachelor, and I deemed it my duty to keep 
a close watch on him for'that reason. You see, 
he had no home ties to restrain him, and al. 
though a very valuable man to the bank, I was 
somewhat afraid he might be led to forget his 
duty. . 

‘*I must say that there had never been a thing 
in his conduct that had come to my notice which 
could be construed as discrediting his integrity. 
I liked him for his genial ways and for his fine 
business qualities to a far more than ordinary 
degree. 

‘«The bank closed one year with a big surplus 
in its vaults, and we proposed to begin the new 
year by extending our dealings in commercial 
paper, which was a very profitable part of the 
business. The large amount of ready cash that 
we had on hand enabled us to surpass the other 
banks. On New Year’s DayI got to thinking 
how prosperous the bank had been, and when | 
went out in the edge of evening for a short walk 
I almost unconsciously turned toward it. Just 
as I approached it I saw the cashier enter it 
alone and close the door behind him. It flashed 
across me at once that the cashier might be on 
the point of committing the very act that I had 
so long feared. » 

**T waited to see if he would light the gas. 
He did not do so, and I was more than ever con- 
vinced that he was engaged in wrong-doing. 
I had a key and I let myself through the door 
very quietly. I could then look through the 
glass doors directly into the bank. I saw the 
cashier in the vault, and in a moment he came 
out with a tin box in his hand and retired to the 
directors’ room in the rear. 

‘“‘T knew that the train for Canada passed 
through Troy in the middle of the night, and | 
determined to confront him. I accordingly 
rushed forward, and throwing open the door, 


‘He was just taking a spool of thread anda 
needle out of the box to sew a suspender button 
on his trousers.” 


‘* James,” he began, as the clerk entered the 
private office, ‘‘the new year is close at hand.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘How long have you been with us ?”’ 

Twenty years, sir.” 

“Ah! twenty years. You came in from the 
country with all your wordly possessions tied up 
in a cotton handkerchief.”’ 

did, sir.’’ 

“You left home determined to achieve suc 
eess 

“Yes, sir.”” 

_ “You believed that honesty and integrity 
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would be rewarded, and that faithful service 
would meet its reward ?” 

‘“That’s the way I reasoned, sir.’ 

“Ah! I remember the morning you applied 
for a situation. I liked your looks and the way 
you talked. Now, James, my partner goes out 
with the new year. I’ve been thinking of you.” 

“Y-yes, sir.” 

“Of your long and faithful services; and I’m 
going to reward you. I’m glad it’s in my-power 
todoso. Ishall commence the new year alone.’’ 

“Exactly.” 

“With limited capital.” 

“ Ahl” 

“And it will therefore be necessary to reduce 
all salaries. On all the others I shall make a 
cut of fifteen per cent.; owing to your long and 
faithful service I shall make the cut in your case 
only*ten. That’s all, James, and I hope you 
will try and get down half an hour earlier in 
the morning, and also be a little more economi- 
cal with the gas and fuel.”’ 


A correspondent relates the following car inci- 
dent in the West :— 

There was a funny little episode on the car 
that helped to arouse us. At Montana a young 
man and a young woman came on board of the 
sleeping-car, and the former said: ‘‘See here, 
Mr. Conductor, I want one of your best bunks 
for this young woman and gne for myself indi- 
vidually. One will do for us when we git to the 
Bluffs, hey, Mariar ?’’—(a playful and affection- 
ate poke at “‘Mariar’’ with his elbow, to which 
she replies, ‘*‘ Now, John, quit!’’)—‘“‘ for you see 
we're goin’ to git married at Mariar’s uncle’s 
when we git there. We might ’a’ been married 
at Montanny, but we took a habit to wait till we 
got to the Bluffs, bein’ as Mariar’s uncle isa 
minister, and they charged a gol’fired price for 
hitchin’ folks at Montanny.’”? Maria was as- 
signed to one of the ‘‘ best bunks,’’ and John 
was given one not far away. - After a time the 
inmates of the car were all stowed away in their 
berths to go through the inevitable alternations 
of sweltering and freezing. 

During the stoppage of the train at one station, 
the voice of John, was heard, raised in pleading 
accents, all unconscious that the train had 
stopped, and that tones which the noise of the 
rattling wheels had drowned while the cars were 

emoving, could be distinctly heard by all when 
they had stopped. 
wan Ma-ri, you might give a feller jes’ one 

“John, you quit, or I’ll hoof it back to Mon- 

tanny in the snow-storm.”’ 

“Only one little kiss, Mariar, and I’ll go; 
hope to die’f I don’t.’ 

“ John’’—. 
Just at that interesting moment a gray head 
protruded from a berth at the other end of the 
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car, and an old man cried out so that all could 
hear, ‘‘ Mariar, for God’s sake, give John one 
kiss, so that we can go to sleep some time to- 
night!’’ 

It is needless to remark that a peal of laughter 
rang from one end of the car to the other, under 
cover of which John slunk back to the solitary 
seclusion of his ‘‘bunk,”’ leaving ‘‘ Mariar’’ to 
the undisturbed possession of her marriage li- 
cense, which she interpreted to permit no license 
to John until accompanied by the proper certifi- 
cate. And “ Mariar” was right. 


A farmer in the eastern part of the state 
missed a couple of his cows some time ago, and 
a diligent search, and notices in the county 
papers failed to bring them to light. While in 
the field he noticed a hole in one side of his 
pumpkin, and on getting a lantern and going in 
he found the lost cows quietly eating pumpkin 
seeds and getting fat. ‘The hole in the fruit was 
caused by the rapid growth of the vines, which 
had dragged it along over the ground fer half a 
mile. 


A Missouri constable rode out to a farm near 
St. Joe, armed with a subpeena for a woman who 
was wanted as witness in a case in court. He 
found her in a back yard, busily engaged in stir- 
ring a boiling, bubbling mass, in a large, black 
kettle. He stated his business, and she said:— 

**T can’t go to-day.”’ 

**But you must.”’ 

** What’s the hurry ?”’ 

‘* Why, the court’s in session, and the case is. 
on trial. They want you by noon.’’ 

“Well, I ain’t going. You think I’m going 
and leave this hull kittle o’ soft soap to spile,. 
just to please your old court? No, sirree!”’ 

“Why, my dear madam, you must. Youreally 
don’t seem to understand ’’?—— 

**T understand that I’ve got a big kittle o’ 
splendid soap grease on to bile, and itll make 
thin, sticky, soap, if it ain’t finished to-day. 
You go back and tell the jedge so.”’ 

**You’ll be fined for 

‘Pooh! I'd like to see the the Missoury joory 
that’d fine a woman for not leavin’ her soap 
bilin’ when it was at a critical p’int, as one 
might say. Tell the jedge I’ll come to-morrow, 
if we don’t butcher our peegs then; and if we do,. 
T'll come some day next week.”’ 

**But I tell you that won’t do. You must 
come now.”’ 

** Lookee, young man, you think I’m a fool? 
I reckon you never made any soap, did you? If 
you had, you’d know what’”’—— 

“* What does the judge care about yoursoap ?’ 

‘Well, what do I care ’bout the jedge, if it 


‘comes to that? Law’s law, and soap’s soap. 


Let the jedge ’tend to his law, and Pll ’tend to 
my soap. The good Book says there’s a time for 
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everything, an’ this is my time fer a bar’! o’ soft 
soap.” 

‘*Well, madam, if you want to be fined for 
contempt of court, all right. You will be fined 
sure as’? —— 

‘* Bah! I know all about the law, an’ there 
ain’t anything in it, nor the Constitution of the 
United States, nor in the Declaration of Injee- 
pendence, nor in nothin’ else, that says that a 
woman’s got to leave a kittle o’ half cooked 
soap, and go off to court when she ain’t a mind 
to. I guess I know a little law myself.”’ 


A commercial traveler tells this story of him- 
self. It was in his early traveling days; in fact, 
he had been taken out of the office to make his 
first trip on the route of the regular traveler, 
who was sick. He visited two or three cities on 
his route, not meeting with much success, which 


he attributed to the fact that two or three other 
salesmen carrying the same line of goods were 
just ahead of him. 

Being afraid that the house would be dissatis. 
fied, and a little doubtful of his own abilities, he 
telegraphed his employer: ‘‘ Better call me in, 
There are three rival salesmen ahead of me.” 

Instead of calling him in, the head of the 
house telegraphed: ‘‘Push ahead. There area 
hundred other fellows behind you.”’ 

So he went ahead, satisfied that he could at 
least hold his own with the fellows that were 
behind, with the result that he made such a good 
trip that he was kept on the road and his salary 
increased. 

He said that idea that there were a lot of fel- 
lows following served to stimulate him, and he 
determined to go ahead and push things to the 
best of his ability, and he succeeded. ° 


~ enraged philosopher. 


THE PHILOSOPHER. 


He thinks he will destroy it. 


desperate philosopher. 


The result is a failure. 


Triumph of the fly. 
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